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INTRODUCTION 


I TAKE great pleasure in writing a few words of introduction 
to this important essay by my friend Rev. T. E. Slater, of 
the London Mission, Bangalore. The present work was 
submitted in 1899 to the Saxon Missionary Conference at 
Leipzig in response to an invitation for a ‘ Missionary 
Prize Essay’ on ‘a presentation of the fundamental views 
of the Hindus, religious and philosophical, according to 
the Vedas, Upanishads, and of the Brahminic (especially 
the Vedanta) philosophy, and an estimate of the same 
from a Christian point of view.’ The Essay (which thus 
determined the form and context of the present work) was 
to have in view the fact that, in the intellectual struggle 
which has been evoked by Christian missions in India, 
the educated Hindus are, indeed, ready to throw over the 
popular religion, but cling so much the more tenaciously 
to their more ancient faith as contained in their best 
religious literature. It was designed to instruct educated 
friends of missions at home in the true genius of the Hindu 
religion and its fundamental distinction from Christianity, 
as well as to aid the missionary abroad in his conflict with 
Hinduism. 

In response to this invitation, eight essays were sent in, 
five of which were written in German and three in English. 
The prize was awarded by three German scholars to a 
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German missionar}' in India, and of the essay contained^ 
in the following pages they remark : ‘This work reviews 
Sanskrit literature over a fairly wide range. There are 
constantly the movements of the thought of a highly- 
cultured and judicious man, who perhaps looks for that 
which concerns Christianity—salvation for India—rather 
in a gradual change in all the modes of thought in India, 
especiall)- among the cultured and thinking classes, than in 
the immediate winning of some thousands of single souls. 
Both ways may lead to the same goal. The writer knows 
the religious movements in India from personal observation. 
That which he adduces with regard to the already apparent 
influence of Christian ideas upon Hindu modes of thought 
is very instructive. 

I have found great inspiration and valuable guidance 
in the reading of Mr. Slater’s essays and annual reports 
on Hinduism and Christianity. His work on the Upani- 
shads is one of rare insight, and I know of no other man 
in India better fitted to interpret Christianity to the Hindus 
and Hinduism to all intelligent Christians. My own obser¬ 
vations and studies have convinced me that the method of 
sympathetic approach is the only proper method in dealing 
with the educated non-Christian classes of Asia. By 
training, experience, and by the cast of his mind, Mr. 
Slater has illustrated the true and wise Christian temper 
in the approach of the Occidental to the Oriental spirit. 

JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 

Obet^lin College, 

Ohio, U.S.A. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CHARACTER OF HINDUISM 

Historical Value of India—Sympathetic Study of the People—Com¬ 
parative Religion—Christ, the Fulfiller—Fragmentary Char¬ 
acter of Hinclii Truths—The Religious Instinct of the Hindu 
—Hinduism a Vague Eclecticism—Heterogeneous Character of 
Modern Hindfiism—Philosophical and Popular Ilinduisin— 
Pantheistic Defence of Image-worship. 

India is pre-eminently the abode of religions, and the 
richest mine of psychological ideas. The land of the 
Vedic hymns—those ‘Songs before Sunrise’—the home of 
Brahmanism, the birthplace of Buddhism, the refuge of 
Zoroastrianism and Mohammedanism, there is no country 
where we can better study the origin, growth, and decay of 
religion than in India. 

And if we want to judge of a religion fairly, we must try 
to study it, as far as possible, in the mind of its founder or 
chief masters; understand its best ideals, and not see only 
the depraved and repulsive side. At the same time, an 
estimate of a religion can never be accurate and complete 
unless based on its manifestations in the daily life of the 
masses, on the tone of mind and type of character it 
produces. Yet he who reverently and sympathetically 
studies the way in which various races have worshipped 
God, while loathing the degrading rite still loving the 
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misguided devotee, will increase his power to lead on his 
fellow-men to greater light; since the measure of a man’s 
love is the measure of his power. We shall never gain the 
non-Christian world until we treat its religions with justice, 
courtesy, and love ; ‘ treat them as a rich man should treat 
his poorer brothers; drawing near to them, getting on 
common ground with them, and then sharing with them 
his rich inheritance.’ For those religious truths that have 
been venerated for ages as the felt facts of man’s inner 
consciousness, we claim for the spiritual Christ who was 
immanent as grace and truth in human thought prior to 
the Incarnation, the Light of every saint and seer who has 
relieved the darkness of the pagan world. ^ 

Religions illuminate one another: and though it is true 
that other Sdstras yield the student of the New Testament 
little spiritual aliment for his own soul, yet Christianity 
cannot be fully appreciated unless viewed in relation to 
“Other historic faiths; and the study of comparative religion, 
which should be diligently pursued by all intending 
missionaries, and which demonstrates, not only that man 
w^as made for religion, but w/uzl religion he was made for, 
is one of the most promising and fruitful for the future of 
the Church and of the world. Discovering, as it does, 
points of contact and elements of truth in systems outside 
our owm ; that no religion lies in utter isolation from the 
rest, but that each, being the manifestation of a human 
has had a raison a place to fill, and a work to 
do, in the great evolutionary scheme; it has led to the 
cultivation of a broader and more generous spirit towards 

* Like the Scandinavian idea of Balder the Beautiful, so the Hindu 
ihou'^ht of the Sat-Guru or Saguna-Murtti, the Buddhist thought of 
Silkya Muni and of the Grand Llama of Thibet—* the true high priest 
r»f the universe '—together with the theophanies claimed by Hindus as 
well as I Id news, point to the wide diffusion of the Christ idea. 
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^hese ancient faiths which have endured precisely according 
to the amount of truth they have contained, to the fitness 
of their doctrine for the special circumstances of race and 
culture, and to the degree in which they have witnessed to 
Him who is the ^ Heir of all the ages^ the Fuljiller of ‘ the 
unconscious prophecies of heathendom I 

In the light of a Providential guidance, those religious 
societies that have advanced through centuries of growth, 
and written the pathetic story of their human interests and 
endeavours, their aspirations and their miseries, in their 
temples, laws, and homes, are destined for a diviner 
purpose than to be swept away as vestiges of evil, with no 
message to be delivered to the modern world. For, rightly 
conceiving the depth and height and exceeding breadth of 
Christ’s religion, we behold it assimilating and adapting all 
that was valuable in the ancient civilizations; drawing into 
its pure and onward current all that was best in the fields 
of virtue and of truth; finding expression for all the 
various aspirations that are separately emphasized by the 
old religions; gathering up, explaining, and consummating 
the lessons of all previous revelations ; while, at the same 
time, fully and for ever proving the incompleteness or the 
falsity of the views that have kept humanity from God. 

For the best and brightest products of the Hindu spirit 
are still partial and one-sided, faint approximations of the 
suin and circle of Christian theism, fragmentary truths that 
lose their power over the mind and life because they lack 
the support of other kindred verities, and cannot be welded 
together in one definite body of belief. It is not the same 
thing to see precious stones scattered in different quarries 
and to see them combined in a beautiful mosaic. The 
Hindu writings are the product of a national genius, but 
there is no orderly development, no progressive 7 nanifestation 
of truth ; they lead up to no commanding eminence from 
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which all becomes clear. They constitute an anthology,f 
not one organic whole: whereas, in the historical Christ, 
the idea and the fact are for ever wedded; the substance 
of all ancient shadows is revealed. 

Nevertheless, behind the outward expression we have 
to recognise the deep religious instinct of the Hindu. 
Religion has been an aspect of his very existence; indeed, to 
him existence has had no other meaning than the realization 
of religion. Even secular education has been imparted in 
India through a religious medium; while all the social 
functions of the community are religious to the core. If to 
the old Greek the universe was an expression of art and 
beauty, if to the Roman it was an expression of law and 
order, to the Hindu it is an expression of the Divine. His 
one absorbing ideal has been to penetrate into the mystery 
of being. An Anglo-Indian Collector once stated, in a 
certificate given to a Hindu clerk of his, that he was in 
every way a very good clerk, but that he was ‘always in 
search of God'; ‘whom,’ the Collector added, ‘he will 
•never be able to find!’ The Hindu poet-philosopher, 
casting a glance at the beautiful flower with which he 
might worship the Deity, asks: ‘ How can I bring myself 
to pluck it, seeing that it is Thyself that is there ? ’ He 
sees the Divine everywhere and in everything. It is the 
one ultimate certainty, the underlying reality of all 
existence. Religion to such a one is an implanted desire, 
an imperious necessity; his ritual being no mere symbol', 
but the channel through which flows his religious feeling to 
its final beatitude; and often, when he is mastered by it, it 
becomes a passion, and, when manifested in extreme forms, 
even a vice. It claims all, and he is its very slave. Under 
its commanding influence, numbers of devotees have left 
home, and wife, and children ; and powerful monarchs 
have abandoned their thrones and palaces to meditate in 
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solitary forests on the problems of existence, and to seek to 
attain the Divine. 

The spirit of India’s religions has thus been a reflective 
spirit, hence its philosophical character; though Hindu 
mythology as well as philosophy—the popular as well as 
the esoteric side—are alike a world of religious ideas; and, 
to understand and appreciate them, we must look beyond 
the barbaric shows and feasts and ceremonies, and get to 
the undercurrents of native thought. Hinduism is a 
growth from within; and, to study it, we have to lay bare 
that inward, subtle soul which, strangely enough, explains 
the outward form with all its extravagances; for India’s 
gross idolatry is connected with her ancient systems of 
speculative philosophy, and with an extensive literature in 
the Sanskrit language; her Epic, Puranic, and Tantric 
mythologies and cosmogonies have a theosopbic basis. ^ 

What is styled ‘ Hinduism,’ however, is a vague eclec¬ 
ticism ; the amalgam of all the religious ideas and usages 
of the past; the sum total of manifold shades of belief, and 
still more, in the present day, of rigid caste laws and 
accumulated customs; for its one changeless feature is its 
social order, and wherever caste is Hindfiism exists. We 
cannot properly speak of the religion of India any more 
than we can speak of India as a country. It is not a 
political name, but only a geographical expression, marking 
the territory of many nations and languages. So almost 
every phase of religious thought and philosophic specula¬ 
tion has been represented in India. Some of the Plinclu 


^ The Tantric idea of tlie proclucLioii of the universe hy the blending 
of the male and female principles—the quiescent and the active (xat'/Z) 
—which lies at the root of the whole of the later mythology of India, 
owes its development to the popularization of the Sfinlchya philosoj)hic 
idea of the union of the two principles ruriisha (soul of the universe) 
and Prakriti^ the primordial essence and evolvent (jf all things. 
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doctrines are theistic, some atheistic and materialistic^ 
others pantheistic—the extremest form of idealism. Some 
of the sects hold that salvation is obtained by practising 
austerities, and by self-devotion and prayer; some that 
faith and love {bhakti) form the ruling principle; others, 
that sacrificial observances are the only means; while 
others, again, teach that knowledge is the ‘highest way.’ 
Some hold the doctrine of predestination; others, that of 
free grace. No assumption of its being a universal religion 
is therefore possible; it is rather a congeries of divergent 
systems of thought, of various types and characters of 
the outward life, each of which at one time or another 
calls itself Hinduism, but forms no part of a consistent 
whole. 

In its contact with Buddhism, ancient Brahmanism 
became modern Hinduism, which is generally admitted 
by Hindus themselves to have been a degeneration. 
Buddhism was taken by the hand, and drawn back into 
the Brahmanical system by the Brahmans, who met it 
half-way by popularizing their own faith, and by providing 
popular deities for the people to counteract the com¬ 
manding influence of the founder of Buddhism, and who 
ended by boldly adopting the Buddha himself—in spite 
of his atheistic teaching—as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
I'hat has always been the astute policy of the Brahmans. 
Not being guarded by a severe religious monotheism, 
firmly set in a historical revelation, as in the case of the 
Hebrews, they have perceived the power of compromise, 
and have overcome opposition by wise; concessions and 
partial adaptations. 

The term Hinduism thus expresses Brahmanism after 
it had degenerated, and is now made up of that com¬ 
plicated sy.stem of polytheism and caste which has 
gradually rc.sulted from the mixture of Brahmanism and 
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buddhism with the non-Aryan creeds of Dravidians * and 
I aborigines. By the practice of a continuous compromise 
and receptivity, carried on for more than 2,000 years, it 
has arrived at its present condition. It has first borne 
with, and then accepted and digested and assimilated, 
something from almost all creeds. In this manner it has 
adopted much of the fetishism of the aborigines, and 
stooped to the practices of the various hill tribes, in¬ 
corporating something of their sacrificial worship, and 
not scrupling to encourage demonolatry and the cult of the 
fish, boar, serpent, rocks, stones, and trees. It is true 
that this onward course has been regarded as a natural 
) evolution of the Indian mind, which sees the Divine 
■ in everything; and pantheism has certainly been the 
strength as well as the weakness of Hinduism. It has 
enabled the Brahman to adopt almost every god with 
which he came into contact,® to acknowledge nearly 
every idol, and to supply a philosophic or theosophic 
basis for its worship ; but when thus guided by religious 
expediency Brahmanism entered on a path where descent 
was easy and rapid, and religion passed from the region 
of thought to the realm of fable, in spite of the efforts 
of philosophers and the protests of successive reformers. 

In the present day, this eclectic and heterogeneous 
character of Hinduism is freely admitted by Hindus 


' The niime is given to the races of Southern ajul Central India, 
who speak languages other than those derived from the Sanskrit. 
See Caldweirs ‘ Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Lan¬ 
guages.’ 

= One of the rnediLeval additions to the Hindu pantheon would seem 
to have been Jagannalh in Orissa, which was originally a fetish of 
the non-Aryan forest-man. The common story current in Cuttack, 
as given by Dr. Hunter in his ‘ Imperial Gazetteer,’ points to this. It 
shows how the ‘blue god’ of the aboriginal fowler became the 
fagannath, the ‘ Lord of the World,’ of the Brahman, 
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themselves, who are quite unable to define it. Mr^ 
Pramatha Nath Bose, F.G.S., M.R.A.S., the accom¬ 
plished ‘author of * Hindu Civilization during British 
Rule,’ observes (p. 45): 

‘ In one sense it is a very ancient religion, in another sense it is nut. 
Though professedly based upon the Vedas, it is no more like the 
Vedic religion than man is like the protoplasmic germ out of whicli 
he is supposed to have been evolved. It has grown during years 

to be what it is at present. It is not the creed of the Rig-veda, nor of 
the Brahmanas, nor of the Upanishads, nor of the Piiranas; it is 
neither Saivism nor Vaishnavism, nor Saktism ; yet it is all these. 
It can hardly be called a homogeneous religion in the sense that 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism are among the older, or Christianity 
and Mohammedanism are among the more recent religions.’ 

Hindflism has thus many sides; but in all ages it has 
been presented in two different phases, apparently 
antagonistic—the philosophical and the popular. One 
of the most striking features of the religious life of India 
is that, side by side with culture and refinement and a 
keen philosophic spirit, is to be seen a grovelling and 
ignorant mass of idolatrous worshippers. And yet there 
is nothing incongruous in this. Pantheism and poly¬ 
theism are in principle the same. They are but a higher 
and a lower form of one and the same view of the world. 
Pantheism is the rehned, polytheism the vulgar, mode 
of deifying Nature, Pantheism, whether Hindu or Creek, 
seeks after unity amid individual phenomena; polytheism 
stops short at the phenomena and personifies them. So 
that Hinduism is at once Nature-worship or physiolatry 
in its main aspects, and fetish in its recognition of 
particular aspects of the forces that make for good 
or evil ; polytheistic and pantheistic; idolatrous, cere¬ 
monial, and sectarian, and yet spiritualistic and trans 
cendentul. 
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r To the Hindu mind there is no inconsistency in all 
this, which has simply to be stated to be condemned by 
the Western and monotheistic mind. All men, it is held, 
have finally to reach the same goal—union with the 
Supreme; but the paths are different, according to the 
nature of the individual, and every one is led on by easy, 
natural steps. That is why we see in India a manifold 
expression of religion and religious worship, varying from 
the grossest symbolism to an occult philosophy of the 
divine; from the adoration of personal and innumerable 
deities, whose pantheon stands unrivalled, to the calm con¬ 
templation of an impersonal Spirit. 

And the philosopher has a subtle way of justifying the 
image-worship. ‘ We let the popular forms and belief 
work upward,’ he says, * until, by symbolical interpretation, 
they are seen to be the rough-hewn figures of a divine 
idea, as the mathematical diagram is only an outward 
help to pure reasoning. And, conversely, we work alle¬ 
gorically, embodying in an image or myth some abstract 
notion of the Energy that underlies all phenomena.’ The 
Supreme Spirit, though never directly worshipped except 
by turning the thought abstractedly in—for ‘It’ is in 
all things—and having no temple in the whole of India, 
is yet held to be the real object of all offerings and 
religious services, whoever may be the particular god, or 
even fetish, worshipped. It is this conception that leads 
brahmans, by their all-pervading symbolism, to maintain 
that, though they appear polytheists, they are in reality 
monotheists—more correctly pantheists—and that Indian 
idolatry, unlike that of any other country, is of a distinctly 
spiritual kind; the affirmation growing out of the under¬ 
lying unity that pervades the pantheon. That is the 
philosophical and orthodox defence of Hindu idolatry, 
which does not, however, divest it even of its grosser 
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excrescences. The character of the deities is more cy 
less puerile and impure, and there are no compensating 
temples consecrated to Truth, Chastity, Clemency, 
Justice, Liberty, and other virtues, such as characterised 
the worship of the Greeks and Romans. The countless 
millions are left in the depths of ignorance and darkness, 
without any attempt to promote their elevation. The 
unthinking, ritual-loving masses are absorbed in the 
pursuit of ceremonialism, debauched by idolatrous and 
often obscene practices, and fascinated by a devotion to 
individual gods. 

But when a Hindu begins to think seriously upon 
higher things, and to reason out his relation to the 
unseen and eternal, he invariably does so on the lines 
laid down some 3,000 years ago by Indian rishis, or seers, 
in what is called the Vedanta philosophy of the land. 
This line of thought, which rests on a fundamental basis 
altogether different from our own, is as instinctive with 
the Hindu of to-day as is the Christian doctrine of God 
and of life with the thinker of the West. 
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chapter II 

THE HINDU REVIVAL 


Western Education in India—The Hindu Revival—Contributing 
Causes—Study of Sanskrit—Theosophical Society—Sentiment 
of Nationality—Power of Christianity—The Arya Samaj— 
Transformed Idea of God—Christian Meanings read into 
Hindu Phraseology—The Brahma Samaj—How influenced by 
Christianity. 

The last decade in India has been marked by a new 
religious enthusiasm, and the present time, so far as the 
condition of the more thoughtful classes is concerned, 
may be not inaptly described as the Renaissance period 
in the history of the Hindus. The scientific and rational¬ 
istic spirit that is now abroad is the outcome of the 
Western education that has been imparted during the 
last fifty years in our schools and colleges through the 
medium of the English language, which is coming to 
occupy much the same position in India as the Greek 
language did in the old Roman Empire, and is fast 
becoming a bond of union. For a widespread and liberal 
education such as this, conducted by Western scholars 
on a Western basis, cannot exist in an Eastern land for 
half a century and produce no changes, religious and 
political, in the opinions, character, and aspirations of 
those who have been brought under its influence. 

II 
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Previous to this period few people dreamed of questic^- 
ing the meaning and utility of their religious and social 
institutions; but now a spirit of inquiry is abroad which 
subjects everything to critical examination, the inevitable 
result being a decay of superstitious beliefs and often much 
more than this. 

Looking, therefore, at the educated classes generally, 
a state of religious unsettlement best describes them, 
though the sceptical spirit that was in vogue ten or 
twenty years ago has been gradually giving place to a 
7 ’eaction in favour of ancient Hinduism, There is, as a rule, 
a deeply-felt and openly-expressed dissatisfaction with 
popular and mythological Hinduism, and a growing in- 
difterence to its ceremonial, while a strong undercurrent 
has set in towards what is styled the Aryan or Vedic 
Aiith. Just as the scholars of medijeval times in Europe 
appealed to the reason and the imagination by eulogizing 
the speculations and poetry of the ancient world, so the 
Hindus of to-day turn to their long-forgotten literature, 
and seek to meet the needs of society by a renovated 
Hinduism. The more thoughtful of the pcoi)lc liave 
beaten a retreat from their temples to their sacred books. 
Conscious of the unsoundness of much of the outward 
structure of their faith, they have fallen back with the 
boldness of despair on their ancient philosophy, which is 
now thrust to the front as the main support of Hinduism. 
And it would be strange indeed if patriotic and naturally 
icligiuus minds, in the midst of the modern ferment of 
thought, did not first turn to their own religious source.s 
and seek to bring out from their treasure-house thing.s 
new and old. It is well, too, that they should carefully 
^tudy their own highest ideals, in order to have re¬ 
vealed their utter inadequacy to satisfy the spirit when 
thoroughly awakened, and, above all, when alive to such 
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sense of sin and need that only a Divine Saviour can 
meet the case. The religion of Christ must be the 
gainer ultimately. 

Several circumstances have contributed to bring about 
the recent revival or reaction in favour of what may be 
called Neo-Hinduism. 

Foremost must be placed the study of Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit literature by European scholars, the first impulse 
to which was given a hundred years ago by Sir William 
Jones, Judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, who 
founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and translated the 
greatest of HindCi dramas, ‘ Sakuntala,’ and also the ' Laws 
of Manu.’ He was followed by the careful researches of 
Henry Thomas Colebrook, the first comprehensive explorer 
of the literature of the Veda; by H. H. Wilson; and by 
such German Sanskritists as Schlegel, Bopp, Lassen,* Max 
Miiller, Roth, and Weber. There has been no more recep¬ 
tive soil for the spirit of ancient Indian literature than 
Germany, whose absolute philosophy is closely allied to 
higher Indian thought, and the monumental work of 
Professor Max Muller, extending for nearly half a century, 
has enabled the East as well as the West to form some 
scientific estimate of the Hindu classics. 

These labours have been popularized in India by such 
native scholars as Rajendralala Mitra and Romesh Chandra 
Datta and Ananda Ram Barua, so that the educated classes 
generally now understand something of the history of their 
religion, and know that their ancient faith was very different 
from modern Hinduism, 

Further, the revival of Sanskrit learning in India itself, 
since the establishment of the three Presidency Universities 
in 1858, and the teaching of the Sanskrit language in the 
high schools and colleges of the land, have tended in the 
* A Norwegian who became naturalized in Germany. 
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same direction; while a scientific English training h^s 
enabled Hindus to sift the treasures of their literature, and 
to make a far more practical use of them than did the 
Pandits of an older school. 

Again, the Theosophical Society, founded at New York 
in 1875 Colonel Olcott, who, accompanied by Madame 
Blavatsky, went to India in 1880 and established branches 
in many places, with their headquarters at Madras, and 
which from the first has been distinctly anti-Christian, has 
done much to direct the attention of Hindus to their own 
religion, which has ever been the home of the occult. 
Closely connected with this movement have been the 
phenomenal successes of two striking personalities, Mrs. 
Annie Besant and the late Swami Vivekananda,* who 
figured at the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 1893, 
and who the last few years have extolled before admiring 
thousands of Hindus the ancient glories of the East. 

Then of late a strong feeling of nationality has been 
rising in the country. Educated Hindus have been drink¬ 
ing the feverish wine of modern European thought, and 
understand what is meant in the West by progress and 
agitation. On the political side this spirit is manifested in 
the Indian National Congress, which assembles in large 
numbers every year to discuss, if not to deal practically 
with, the burning questions of the day; and, feeling that 
they belong to a great historic nation, Hindus proudly 
attach themselves to the historic religion of the land. At 
the bottom of the^ ‘ Hindu revival,' and of all the present 
restlessness and ill-feeling towards Christianity, is the 
patriotic desire to preserve the integrity of Bharaia Kanda 
the ancient land of spirituality. As formerly in Japan, so 
in India now, Christianity and Christians are chiefly dis- 


* Ills real name was Narendra Nath Datta j 
the Calcutta University. 


was a graduate of 
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liked because these terms appear to be synonymous with 
whatever is opposed to the honour and independence of 
the nation. Every movement in India that would insure 
success must ally itself with this sentiment of nationality; 
hence the greater success of the A^ya Samaj movement, 
which is based on Indian lines, than of the Brahma Samaj, 
which owes its origin mainly to Christianity. 

It would seem, indeed, during the present transition 
stage, as though the main instruments of Western enlighten¬ 
ment— education and the printing-press—were telling 
almost as much in favour of reaction as of progress. Those 
brave Indian reformers, who are but a feeble band, and 
who propose to remove something more than the moss 
that has grown over the ancient fortress of Hinduism, are 
regarded by the more orthodox as deficient in a sense of 
beauty and taste, and are looked down upon as the courtly 
Cavaliers looked down upon the innovating Puritans of 
former times. The old culture movement in England, 
represented by Matthew Arnold, which took the form of 
sympathy towards ways of thought and life that had an 
old-world air about them, has found an echo in India; but 
there it has resulted in narrowing the Hindu’s range of 
vision, and in centering his sympathies within his own 
creed. It is their own past that has the old-world air ; 
it is their ancient ideals that are the lost causes; and 
admiration of the paganism of the Sanskrit classics breeds 
sympathy sometimes even for popular Hinduism, as seen 
in the revival of the Krishna cult among some Hindus and 
the rise of a Sivaji cult among the Mahrattas. 

And here we may note a significant fact in which the 
inherent weakness of Hinduism is disclosed. If it looks 
to the revival of the national faith in regard to religion, it 
yet looks to th£ West for its social and political ideals. In 
this strange divergence it confesses its utter weakness as 
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a social force; that there is nothing in its ancient institu* 
tions to revive which^, will fit the nation for its keen 
struggle for existence; but that for the elaboration of a 
better order of society it must look outside itself. This 
severance of religion from sociology, this failure of 
Hinduism as a reforming agency, a regenerator of society, 
an instrument of progress, robs it of half its, strength, 
and encourages the Christian advocate to hope that, as 
the thoughtful men of India come to study the socio¬ 
logical results of Christ’s religion in the AVest, and see 
it to be the pioneer of all true progress, the only effective 
agency in destroying the old evils, they may be led to 
pay a deeper respect to its underlying and distinctive 
truths. Applied Christianity is now the demand of the 
AA'estern world, and possibly the great Indian nation, 
born to new life in the present age, may find a way to 
Christ through the social and political avenues of our 
time. 

And while the circumstances that have been described 
have all contributed to bring about the present national 
awakening and uplifting, and ferment of thought, there 
can be no doubt that Hinduism has been put upon its 
mettle by the advancing power of Christianity, whose 
illuminating and quickening ideas have already modified, 
and in some directions completely changed, the religious 
impressions of the people. The fact is that, though a 
new spirit is abroad working under the old forms of 
Hinduism, whose ethics are gradually being penetrated 
and transformed by the ideals of the West, this move¬ 
ment is not so much the result of an honest conviction 
of the soundness of either the dogmas or the institutions 
of Ilindaism as a patriotic attempt to harvtonize its higher 
tdcah with those of Christia?iity, which are seen to^ be 
everywhere gaining ground in the world. It bears certain 
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resemblances to the pretensions of the Gnostics of Alex¬ 
andria in the second century, who held the key to the 
higher spiritual philosophy which attempted to unify 
Christ’s teaching with the esoteric wisdom of Greece and 
Egypt. The leaven of Christianity will work, and in its 
own way, and in its natural affinity with certain pre¬ 
existing conditions of thought will form semi-Christianized 
philosophies like the neo-Platonism of Alexandria, which 
explained away the objectionable features of the old 
mythology, and tried to fight Christianity largely with 
its own weapons ; and these eclectic systems will, for a 
time at least, give a distinct support to the old religions 
of the country, and even infuse new life into them, present¬ 
ing many features of the Gospel, though non-Christian in 
their basis. 

Such a movement is seen in the A/'ya Samdj of North 
India, founded at Lahore in 1877 Pandit Dayananda 
Sarasvati, and the outcome of the solvent action of 
Western science and Christian influence upon modern 
Hinduism. The revelations of God in the Vedas and in 
Nature are the basis of this faith, though the arbitrary and 
extravagant interpretations of their ancient literature by the 
founder and his followers do not find favour with orthodox 
Pliiidus. Idolatry and its attendant rites are held to have 
no place in the true religion, while Rama, Krishna, and 
other objects of popular adoration, are treated euphemisti¬ 
cally as ‘pious or powerful princes of the olden times.’ 
'Phe Samaj opposes Indian theism—the supposed mono¬ 
theism of the Vedas—to what is called ‘ foreign theism,’ 
and enlists on its side the patriotic preference for Indian 
literature and thought. But in attempting to bring the old 
Aryan faith into line with the results of natural science, it 
is at issue with the findings of Sanskrit scholars, who 
represent the Vedic literature as that of a primitive people 

3 
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innocent of scientific accuracy. Its life has undoubtedly 
been quickened by the presence of Christianity, whose 
weapons it freely uses in an active and hostile propaganda.' 

Perhaps the most remarkable transformation that has 
come over the educated mind of India is seen in con¬ 
nection with the idea of God^ which has become more 
refined and accurate, and with the corresponding idea of 
prayer. There was a time when the Divine personality 
could not be perceived except in terms of polytheism, nor 
Divine omnipresence except in terms of pantheism, nor 
Divine holiness except in terms of dualism. But into the 
midst of the pantheism of ages there has slowly penetrated, 
through the medium of Christian teaching, the idea of a 
personal and holy God, the foundation-truth of all real 
religion. Islam, which, with its severe monotheism, had 
a splendid chance in India, never acted thus on the religious 
mind of the people. A century ago God was not spoken 
of nor thought of as He is now. One seldom sees now in 
print the names of the Hindu deities, with their peculiar 
attributes attached to them, such as may be found in 
Ziegenbalg’s * South Indian Gods,’ a faithful representation 
of Hinduism as it existed two centuries ago, unchristianized 
by AVestern importations. One rarely sees even the name 
Brahman used, the name given to the Great Spirit, the 
Atman, or Self of the Upanishads. The general and more 
personal name Ishvara is rather employed, and He is 
spoken of much in the same terms as a Christian would 
speak of God. Holiness and hatred of sin, and mercy 
apart irom human merit, are not attributes often found 
ascribed to God in past Hindu literature i but now we have 
frequent reference to them, although the moral and logical 
inconsistency of the position does not strike those who, 

for iSqi.*''' 
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while professing theism, yet remain members of a system 
that denies it. 

Hindus who have acquired enlightened notions of 
religious truth through coming into contact with Christi¬ 
anity are apt to think that certain words and phrases used 
in their religious books may be understood in the same 
sense which they themselves now attach to them^ and so come 
to claim for those books some of the fundamental con¬ 
ceptions of Christianity. Take the very first article of 
Christian theism—God the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth. That is now the faith of many; but it cannot by 
any contrivance be got out of Hinduism, with its uncreated 
material cause, on the one hand, or its doctrine of Mdyd 
or illusion on the other, according to the philosophical 
system that may be followed. And so we find the late 
Nilakantha Goreh, ^ an eminent Sanskrit scholar, who 
became as eminent a Christian scholar, declaring that, as 
an orthodox Hindu, believing in what the Hindu scriptures 
taught, he held that nothing was created, and that the 
universe had an illusory existence. Such, he says, was his 
firm belief and the belief of his forefathers. And ‘ if I had 
7 iot learned it from Christianity^ he adds, ‘ I could never 
have known, as none of my countrymen, learned or un¬ 
learned, has ever known, that God has created all things 
without any pre-existing material cause.^ In the same 
way Christian truth has given Hindus very different con¬ 
ceptions from those that their books convey of the Divine 
omniiDotence generally, which is limited in Hinduism by 
uncreated, self-existent substances and beings; of the 

’ lit; received in baplisni the name ol Nelieiiiiah, and was ihe author 
of one of the most valuable treatises on Hindu philos(»phy, which was 
translated from Hindi into English, under the title ‘A Rational 
Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems.’ See the ‘Life of 
Father Goreh,’ by C. E. Gardner, S.S.J.E. (Longmans, Green and 
Co.). 
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Divine mercy, which is conditioned by the merit jj.nd 
demerit of souls; of the Divine holiness, which is com¬ 
promised by the unholy acts of certain incarnations. 

Students of missions are familiar with the almost 
Christian tone of much of the writings of the members 
of the Brahma Saniaj\ or Theistic Church of New India, 
which was founded by the Raja Ram Mohan Ray, who 
was born in 1774, and died in England in 1842; was 
then guided by Debendra Nath Tagore, but was chiefly 
associated, from 1862 to 1884, with the name of Keshab 
Chandra Sen, and since his death with that of Pro tap 
Chandra Mazumdar.^ This body of devout men has 
drawn largely from the Bible, and gathered much inspira¬ 
tion from Christ. Its genesis was once well described by 
Chandra Sen: ‘ Christ%a 7 iity came^ and moved with our 
Oriental faith, and from that time we grew,’ though since 
his death, and under the influence of the more distinctly 
* HindQ Revival,’ which has been overshadowing it, there 
has been some reaction towards the older Hindiiism. 
Still, Brahmist theology is saturated with Christian ideas, 
though rejecting many Christian doctrines. 

Especially is the devotional 'spirit of India being 
stimulated by the presence of the Christian leaven. The 
prayers that are offered in Brahmist assemblies and the 
prayer^ unions among some young Hindus are due to 
Christian influence. Public worship, as understood and 
practised by Christians when they meet for praise and 
prayer and popular religious instruction, has been hitherto 
unknown in India. No assembly of Hindus, witli the 
solitary exception of the Brahma Samaj, is ever convened 
for offering spiritual homage to the Supreme Being, or 


‘ K.r ihc histop’ of the Samaj, see Miss Collet’s ‘ Brahnio Ve-ir 
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for* teaching the people how to know and serve Him. 
Ceremonial worship is offered to every conceivable form of 
being, but none to Him who is admitted to be the only 
source of Being. No temple exists to His honour, nor 
are there any rites prescribed for His worship. 

The distance, then, that the Brahma Samajes have 
travelled from the old creeds and practices of India is thus 
very great, and we have only to think of such men as Bam 
Mohan Ray and his * Precepts of Jesus,’ and Keshab 
Chandra Sen and his religious utterances in Calcutta and 
England, and Pro tap Chandra Mazumdar, the present 
cultured and devout leader of the Samaj, and his ‘ Oriental 
Christ’ and ‘The Spirit of God,’ to be struck with the 
remarkable way in which Christ and His teaching have 
influenced modern Hindu thought. Mr. Mazumdar has 
observed : ‘ The New Testament is the source of a hundred 
developments of personal, social, and spiritual reform among 
thoughtful Hindus.’ And, in still more striking words, he 
wrote: ‘Christ is a tremendous reality. The destiny of 
India hangs upon the solution of His nature and our 
relation to Him.’ 

And, speaking generally, in all recent religious reforms 
the Vedic idea has been modified by Biblical theism and 
Christian thought, as was seen in the history of Brahmoism 
itself as far back as 1854, when it came to the conclusion 
that it was impossible to frame its advanced creed upon 
the Vedas and Upanishads. And in other directions, not 
excepting the revived Vedanta of the present day, those 
who in India have not studied the Bible for naught are 
readi?ig C/iristiamty into Hinduisvi^ and finding there under 
its light truths that were never found before, instead of say¬ 
ing, as they did twenty years ago, of our religion, ‘It is 
not triie^^ they are now' saying, ‘ It is not 7 iew.^ Tending 
more and more to the belief in the underlying unity of all 
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religions, they are maintaining that the faiths of the East^do 
not differ materially from Christianity in their essential 
principles and more important teachings, and so, even in 
reform speeches and on the National Congress platforms, 
as well as in Vedantic pamphlets, not to speak of Brahmist 
services and prayers, there are frequent allusions to tlie 
Christian Scriptures, together with a more or less Christian 
colour pervading the thought. To the assimilative mind of 
India there is no difficulty in thus placing Christian thouglit 
in the midst of Hinduism, and regarding it as a part thereof. 
We may rest assured that the truth thus absorbed will live, 
and will ultimately displace the thoughts and ideas that 
have ceased to thrill with life. 
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PERIODS OF HINDU LITERATURE 

Successive Periods of Hindu Literature—^Vedism, Brahmanism, 
Modern Hinduism—Phases of Brahmanism: (a) Ritualistic, 
(d) Philosophical, {c) Mythological, {d) Nomistic—The Darsanas— 
Vishnu Worship—Doctrine of Amtdras and of the Trwiiiriti — 
Hindu and Christian Incarnation Ideas compared—Piiranic and 
Tantric Literature—Why the World was left to run its Religious 
Course. 

In passing now to a study of the more ancient forms of 
Aryan religious thought, as represented in the Vedas and 
Upanishads—which Hindus are seeking to revive in the 
present day—we go back to about 1500 b.c., and trace its 
movements from (i) the Vedism of the Rig-veda—the sacred 
knowledge—whose Mantras (canticles and prayers), with 
their non-idolatrous deification of the forces of Nature, and 
simple sacrificial offerings, form the first and chief Bible of 
the Plindu religion; on through (2) the matured stage of 
Brdh 77 ia 7 iism^ extending roughly from 800 n.c. to 1200 a.d., 
with its four phases—(«) the ritualistic, (b) the philosophical, 
(c) the mythological, (d) the nomistic (code of Manu); till 
it finally emerges, in a debased form, in (3) moderii 
HindTiism, These represent the three main divisions of 
Hindu thought. 

Leaving the Vedic source, together with the earliest 
23 
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Brahmanical stage, to be considered more fully hereafton*, 
we shall select only certain aspects of mythological and 
modern Hinduism, from which the educated classes of 
India are now beating a retreat. 

The six Darsanas, or systems of philosophy as such— 
the Nyaya, the Vaiseshika, the Sankhya, the Yoga, the 
Mimansa, and the Vedanta, delivered in Sf/tms or 
aphorisms—need not detain us. Of these, three only 
properly answer to their name, the Nyaya, the Sankhya, 
and the Vedanta, and their object is not philosophic search 
for truth, but the redemption of men from the burden of 
existence. The Nyaya, however, is strictly a system of 
logic, its philosophical inquiry resembling the methods of 
Aristotle. 

The rationalistic and atheistic system of Kapila, the 
Sankhya, with which the latest German philosophies, that 
of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the 
Unconscious, have much in common, is regarded as the 
first recorded system of philosophy, and contains nearly all 
that India has produced, pure and simple, in that depart¬ 
ment.* It has, practically, no theology, for, though its 
founder admitted the existence of gods, they were only 
emanations from Prakriti (Nature), into which they are 
ultimately to be absorbed, as are all forms of material life. 
The final liberation of the soul from material bondage is 
only gained by a knowledge of the external world and of 
the soul’s higher nature ; and the soul, in an unconditioned 
state, together with nature, or substance, exists eternally 
'Fhe practical side of this system has an important theistical 
development in the Yoga of Patanjali, which maintains that 
it is possible, by profound meditation and extreme forms of 
asceticism, to attain union with the Divine principle. 

1 ‘ I’Mlosophy,’ l.y 
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Jhe Vedanta, based on the Upanishads, which is to 
form hereafter our main study, is devoted to the support 
and explanation of the religious doctrines of the Vedas, ^ 
and in holding that there is in reality only one existence 
it teaches the doctrine of a-dvaita, or non-dualism, as 
decidedly as Schelling or Hegel. 

With the three Darsanas Indian philosophy practically 
ends, and the principle of soul exhausts itself, and to 
turn the philosophies into the religion of the great 
Hindu masses the Brahmans had to give life to the 
abstract essences of the schools by endowing them with 
personality and will, which became exemplified in the 
popular gods of Hindu mythology, Brahma,'' Vishnu, 
and Siva. 

This, then, brings us to the mythological phase ot 
Brahmanism, which is synchronous with the rise and 
development and decline of Buddhism, its bible being the 
legendary epic poems of the Ramayana 3 and the Maha- 
bharata ,4 called an IHhdsa, or sacred history, together 

* All the Darsanas are based upon the Vedas; but the Nyfiya, 
being founded on sensations and being an exoteric doctrine, is con¬ 
veniently introductory to the Sankhya, which is based on emotions, 
and reduces external Nature from the category of substance to tliat 
of qualities; while the Sankhya, again, is introductory to the 
Vedanta, which is essentially esoteric, and asks the simple question, 

‘ Wliat is and what is not ? ’ Hence Ballantyne observes that the 
categories of the Nyaya and the Sankhya were ‘ merely scaffolding ’ 
for reaching the pinnacle of the Vedanta; and it is in this order 
that in Hindu schools, where all three are taught, the learner usually 
takes them up. 

° Brahma, with the accent, to indicate the masculine—a member 
of the Hindu triad—and to distinguish it from the neuter Brahma, 
the Absolute. 

3 It describes the doings of Rama, the seventh incarnation of 
Vishnu, and consists of about 24,000 stanzas. 

^ The longest epic in the world, consisting of some 220,000 lines, 
and a vast thesaurus of Hindu traditions, legendary history, ethics 
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with the popular eclectic poem of the Bhagavad-gita,^^to 
which we shall return hereafter. In their conflict with 
their great rival Buddhism, which was a revolt against 
caste and priestcraft, Brahmanical ascendancy and Vedic 
authority, sacrifices and ritualism, the Brahmans had 
to provide for the wants which Buddhism had created, 
and to combine their own esoteric doctrine with the 
prevailing popular belief The first thing needed for this 
purpose was a popular conception of deity. None of 
the abstract gods of the later Vedic hymns, still less the 
impersonal Brahma—the Absolute—which lay behind 
them all, had ever become a god of the people; w^hile the 
worship of the more personal Brahma (masc.) had never 
been popular.. But the deity wanted was found in Vishnu, 
a name given in the Rig-veda to the Sun-god (Surya), 
and in the closing centuries b.c. he becomes elevated 
to a supreme position in his heaven, Vaikuntha, with 
his consort Lakhsmi, the goddess of love and fruitfulness, 
dwelling by his side. In the same way, Rudra, the 
stern Storm-god of the Rig-veda, became transformed 
into the Mahadeva (great god) or Siva of later Brah¬ 
manism. In ascetic power he is superior to all other 
beings, though he is also a god of fruitfulness, and as 
such is worshipped under the emblematic form of the 
phallic lingam, the symbol of the power of propagation. 


and philosophy—the source of many of the Puranas. Here Krishna 
becomes the great man-god, the chief incarnation of Vishnu. For 
a list of editions and translations of these epics up to 1847, see 
Gildeineister’s ‘ Bibliothec. Sanscr. Specimen/ pp. 29-53. A com¬ 
plete translati<jn of both has been made by llipp. Fauche. The 
Uainayana, together with the Rig-veda, has also been translated by 
Grilliths and by M. N. Datta (Calcutta). 

^ 'I’ranslalions of the lihagavad-gita have been made by Em. 
Burnouf, 1861 ; F. Lorinser, 1869; K. T. Telang, Bombay, 1875; 
and mure recently by Mrs. Annie Besant. 
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lii like manner, his consort appears in a double character, 
as Ambica, the ‘good mother’; and as Kali, the ‘black 
one’; or Durga, the ‘terrible,’ in which last two forms 
she is worshipped with revolting, bloody sacrifices. In 
these twofold aspects, as well as in the introduction of 
various foreign elements, such as the worship of serpents 
and spirits is to be traced the fusion of Aryan 

and non-Aryan conceptions of divinity. 

In connection with Vishnu worship, we have the 
doctrine of avataras^^ or incarnations, or ‘descents,’ and 
it has been this doctrine that has excited so much popular 
enthusiasm. Just as the Euddha becomes man to redeem 
the world from misery, so Vishnu descends in human 
form in times of great emergency to end the struggle 
between order and disorder, and to bring deliverance 
by gaining the victory for the good, though the enemy 
to be vanquished is not sin in the human heart, but 
evil under the form of demon, king, or giant. By means 
of this doctrine, famous mythic heroes, such as Rama- 
chandra, the hero of the Riimayana, who extended his 
exploits to Ceylon, and Krishna, both of them ancient 
gods of the night, become identified with Vishnu, and 
have always been the most popular objects of worship. 
In the cultus of Krishna, which ultimately spread over 
the whole of India, Vishnu worship reaches its climax, 

' Ainonj; did oldcsl of these is the ‘ dwarf' incaniali«jn, Inirrowcd 
from X ishnu’s siin-myih, and f^und as early as the Brah- 

mana^ and which, as Lassen OMijeCtures, was deriedd, l( j|^^elher with 
other funiis, fruni iiuii-Aryan inythnli)^-. \ ishnu ai^pears also as 
the ‘fish,’ who saves .Maiui at tlie dcluj^e, as llie ‘tortoise,’ who 
supports the earth in the creation at the churning of the heavenly 
ocean, as the ‘ hoar,’ which restores it to ecjuililjriuin when it has 
sunk into the under world, and as the ‘ inan-Iion,’ wh».> destroys the 
way of a demon king. (See ‘Outlines of the History of the Ancient 
Keli^hdis, hy G. 1‘. Tiele.) At the enil of the present age {Kaliyu'^a) 
a deliverer is to ai-tpear, and introduce the Kriia age of righteousness. 
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though in the oldest versions of the great epic, the 
Mahabharata, which reflected the belief of the Kshattriyas, 
or warrior caste, he had not reached the supreme position 
that he holds under Brahmanical influence in the latter 
redactions of the poem. At different times he appears 
as a man, a wise moralist, counsellor of the Pandavas in 
the great war with the Kurus, as a mighty hero and 
demi-god of miraculous power, till at last he becomes 
the incarnation of Vishnu, and, in the Bhagavad-gita, an 
episode of the Mahabharata, proclaims himself as Supreme 
Being and the redeemer. A still later date recounts in the 
Puranas the legends of his miraculous birth,^ his youthful 
amours and immoral sports. 

The worshippers of the three chief gods, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, were for the most part hostile to one 
another, and the. exclusive adoration either of Vishnu or 
Siva, which grew out of the rivalry of the sects, would 
seem to account for the Indian tendency to monotheism, 
which some students of religion, such as Weber,trace 
to an acquaintance with Christianity. Various endeavours, 
liowevcr, at reconciliation were made, and the three gods, 
with equal rights ascribed to each of them, were sometimes 
placed together, or Vishnu and Siva were united in one, 
and then with Brahma, and in this way the important 
doctrine of the Trmurfti, or triple manifestation, arose. 
Tlie conception had, indeed, been adumbrated in the Veda, 
where Agni is regarded as having a triple character, 
and later a triad of principal gods, Agni, Indra, and 
Srir3'a, is recognised ; while in the philosophic Vedanta, 

’ For full (liscuKsujn of the question of Ihc transfuTciicc m 
certain facts of the Christian (Gospels to Ifindriisin and their apj^li- 
cation to Krishna, as carried on chiefly l)elween Professors Weher 
and bassen, sec Muir’s ‘Metrical Translations front Sanshrit Writers,’ 
liUn kIuci ion. 

■■ In his ‘ Indisclie Studien," i. 423. 
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though the eternal, impersonal Brahma is absolutely 
one, yet ‘It’ is made up of a triunity of essences—pure 
unconscious existence (Saf)^ pure thought {Chif\ and 
pure bliss {Ananda), But the prominent idea of the 
later doctrine of the Trimurtii, whose first appearance 
some scholars place in the fourteenth century a.d., is that 
the three gods represent forms of one Supreme Being 
in his threefold activity as Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer, though Siva is not only the dissolver, but 
the reproducer, according to the Hindu conception that 
all death leads to new life, all destruction to reproduction. 

This doctrine rudely resembles, nominally rather than 
in reality, the Christian Trinity. As in other religions 
and philosophy, especially the Greek, so in Hinduism, 
human thought has felt after the idea of God, has striven 
by a metaphysical and elaborative process to formulate 
that idea, without succeeding in finding the actuality. In 
each case, when compared with the original and beautiful 
conception and creation of Christian theology, which 
is based on Divine love and the social nature of that 
love, and which changed the abstract processes of 
philosophy into ‘ the terms of a concrete relation,’ the 
ditlerences are at once seen to be radical. This has been 
so iorcibly pointed out by a foremost British master of 
comparative religion, Principal A. M. Fairbairn, that we 
cannot do better than quote his words : * 

‘Flic Hindu Trinu'uiii i»nly ivinx-sciUs ihc :ula];uui«jn i.)f a pan- 
lln.-i.siic idea tn liisioncal CDiidiiions. Tlie cu-urdin;ili<.jn uf IJralunfi, 
\ i.slimi, and Siva is recent, ami may l»e tiescribed -as the result ufa 
religious diplomacy, all the more real that it wa.s uncun.'^ciuu.s and 
undesigned, and a metaphysical speculation that acted here jii.'il a.s 
it had acted eveiy\N here. Fach i;»f the deities had a [)rii')r and very 
ancient hisiury. They ran Inick intu the X'edic period, and -are the 


‘ ‘Christ in Modern Tljei)logy.' p. 395, fifth edition. 
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survivals of different mythological schools and tendencies. Brahma 
(masculine) is ihe deification of the priestly idea, especially the art 
and efficacy of prayer; Vishnu is a form of the sun-god, who as 
Surya or Savitii, moved like a beneficent and radiant spirit across 
the face of the sky; and Siva is the survivor of the ancient storm- 
gods, who swept from their homes in the Himalayas with destruc¬ 
tive force down upon the plains. These do not represent one religion, 
but distinct religions, or, rather, many different religions, each with 
its own customs, festivals, modes, and objects of worship, and even 
geographical distribution. Then, the Brahma (neuter), in whom they 
are co-ordinated, is the universal substance or soul; of him or it, 
all phenomenal being is a manifestation. He is no conscious reason, 
no home of ethical relations and distinctions, but only the ultimate 
essence or basis of all things. Kvery god and every man and every 
creature is in him as much as the sacred triad, and in all he appears 
or becomes incarnate. In other words, the system is a polytheistic 
and mythological pantheism. But the Christian idea is the opposite 
of all this. God is personal, conscious, ethical; the Godhead 
expresses this personal, conscious, and ethical being as immanent 
and essential. Man cannot be absorbed into God, or God in¬ 
dividualised and distributed in man. The 1 ‘crsons in the Godhead 
are incapable of absorption into more abstract forms of l)cing; 
they represent God, not as an ever-unfolding and enfolding substance, 
but as a necessary and eternal communion, the home of life and 
love.’ 

In the Hindu doctrine of avataras^ or descents, which 
has exercised a far more popular and powerful influence 
than tliat of the Trhnurfli^ we have a closer approach to 
Christianity. It is this conception of a God incarnate 
that has really moulded Hindu character and won the 
devotion of Hindu hearts, though as seen unfolded in all 
the gross crudities and often obscene drapery of Hindu 
romance, and as such inconsistent with the Hrahmanic 
idea of llivine perfection, the doctrine lias had no moral 
force to raise the people out of their increasing degrada¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, mythology is the region of religious 
ideas. Myth is not arbitrarily invented, but was man’s 
early way of thinking about God, and God’s way of 
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approaching man. A real longing of human nature, and 
not mere fancy, is represented in the old legends and 
romances of Hinduism; for the peculiarity of the system 
of avatdras consists, as Weber considers, in the fact that 
it is out of compassion for the suffering that the god 
becomes man and leads a human life. The doctrine 
responds to a deep heart-cry of the people for a religion 
of faith in a perso 7 ial God, for a God sympathizing with 
humanity. It expresses the desire for a Divine deliverer 
amid the evils and miseries of life. The fabulous thus 
foreshadows the real j the legendary deliverer prefigures 
the historical Deliverer to come. Superstition is the 
flickering shadow cast by a real light, an unregulated faith 
in what human nature feels to be a reality, but fails to 
grasp. Both in Hindu and classical mythology we have 
thus anticipations and forecastings of some of the sublimest 
facts of the Christian revelation, and faith in the former 
is in some sense a preparation for faith in the latter. 
The belief that the gods can and do come down to men in 
their extremity contains a promise of redemption. 

But when we compare the belief wnth the crowning truth 
of Christianity, we perceive at once its crude defects, and 
how Christ not only fulfils the unconscious prophecy, but 
sweeps away the conjectures and conceits, reconciles and 
unites isolated and opposing truths, and proclaims an 
altogether original message that goes forth with regene¬ 
rating power. Both East and West sought to realise the 
idea of the unity of the Divine and human; but while the 
Hindu, in conceiving ol Gud condescending to man, and 
assuming a human form, so far resembles the Christian, the 
conception itself is radically different. Not only is one 
image noble and the other mean—for it is presented in its 
fullest form in the Krishna legend—the one rich and the 
other comparatively empty : not onlj may the deity assume 
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ill Hinduism the form of an animal equally with that of a 
man, and become equally individualized in every created 
thing; not only are the incarnations of Vishnu diverse and 
numerous, thereby affording no true conception of the 
essential and complete unity of God and man; but portions 
only of the Divine essence are united to created beings, 
whereas in Christ the Divine Spirit was united to universal 
man, a communication, not merely of (qualities, but of the 
essential nature. ‘ In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.' In the same way, the whole nature of 
man is not in Hinduism taken up into Deity, as it is in 
Christ, redeemed and glorified and made for ever one with 
the Divine ; but when Vishnu returns to his heaven he lays 
aside his human nature. Divine manhood is therefore 
apparent only, not real; and we arrive at the underlying 
conception of Hindu thought, the fixed antagonism 
between body and soul, flesh and spirit, and that man’s 
highest stage is reached only when his individuality is lost 
in absorption in the Divine. The distinctive and underived 
declaration of Christianity is the central fact of the Divine 
Alan^ ‘ the \Vord made flesh,’ that God in Christ enters 
into man, revealing both the Divinity of man and the 
humanity of God. No previous philosophy or religion 
possessed the materials for formulating such a truth; it 
stands unique in the history of the world. 

The third main division of Hindu thought is 7 nodern 
Hinduism^ or the Puranic, dating, approximately, from 
the eighth to the beginning of the present century, and is 
lJrrihmani.sin run to seed, as practised by the two great 
sects of Vaishnavas and Saivas. 'These take as their 
special llible the eighteen ^ Puranas (‘ ancient tradition ’), 

' Col. ii. 9. 

- They arc divided inlu three groups ofsi.\, according to the number 
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which are erroneously regarded by the sects as of grca: 
antiquity, but were evidently composed by the Brahmans 
to correct the influence of the heterodox literature of the 
Buddhists, and are, accordingly, closely allied with thv: 
epics. They abound in old traditional stories of the gods, 
in fanciful mythologies, theogonies, and cosmogonies, 
purporting to give a history of the universe from its origin, 
and are designed to convey the exoteric doctrines of the 
Veda to the lower castes and to women, who had begun to 
possess some privileges under Buddhism, and, indeed, form 
the Veda proper of popular polytheistic and yet pantheistic 
Hinduism. This was pre-eminently the sectarian period of 
the religion of the Hindus, when strifes arose between the 
followers of Vishnu and Siva for the purpose of exalting 
one deity or the other to the highest position. Vaish- 
navisni has undoubtedly succeeded in being the dominant 
faith, aided by such powerful apostles and reformers ^ as 
Ramanuja, a native of Southern India, who lived in the 
twelfth century, Raniananda at the end of the fourteenth, 
and Chaitanya, of Bengal, at the beginning of the sixteenth, 
an ecstatic devotee of Krishna. Faith in personal deities, 
which is the Bhakti-marga (‘ way of fiiith'), is expressed in 
the more humane form of Vai.shnavisin, while belief in the 
efficacy of works, penances, and austerities, which is the 
KariJia-mdrga (‘way of works’), is expressed in llie 
sterner form of Saivism ; the highest or philosophical wav 
of salvation, the method of the Upanishads, being the 
f/iihiU'milrga^ or ‘way of knowledge.’ Purnnic Wxish- 

ul' the chief goils ; ihuugh ihe six lliiil exult llie juaises of llralimii are 
mainly concernod with tlie vvorsliijD uf llie other tw o, preference ijeiiii^f 
given to Vishnu. 

‘ l*'ur an account of fuunder.s of sects and seclariaii diNeieiices. see 
W ilson's ‘ Religious Sects of the Hindus.’ 

4 
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navisni presents a full development of the Krishna-cult,^ 
which portrays the youthful freaks and lilds of the deity in 
a manner now condemned by the more enlightened minds, 
who interpret them in an allegoric or esoteric way. 

Connected with the Puranic literature and ritual are the 
Tantras^ which represent a phase of degenerate Saivism, 
and by means of obscene orgistic rites inculcate the 
worship of the active, energizing principle (Sakti) of the 
deity, personified as his consort, and abound in extrava¬ 
gant symbolism, mysticism, and magic. Vishnu, Siva, and 
Sakti worship— Le.y the worship of the two male gods 
presiding over creation, preservation, and disintegration— 
and the worship of the corresponding female counterparts, 
constitute the staple of ordinary HindQism. In Tantrism 
or Saktism—though even this is claimed to have an 
esoteric side—Hindiiism arrived at its worst stage of 
medifeval and modern development. 

We thus see that the stream of Hinduism in its onward 
course, while it has gathered volume and force, has drawn 
in from surrounding tracts many foreign elements and 
impurities, so that its more thoughtful votaries fail to see 
reflected in its present surface their ancient truths. AVith 
marvellous power of compromise and assimilation and with 
an ever-underlying pantheism, Hinduism has been able to 
be all-embracing, and to easily adapt itself by mysticism 
and symbol to varying minds. Unrestrained by the limits 
of a historical revelation, natural perversions and fancies 
have had full play, till the great system has been paralysed 
by accumulated extravagances and corruptions. With no 
organic connection of lesser truths with a greater, dis¬ 
connected truths become half-truths ; particular truths, 
being over-insisted on, grow monstrous ; and, all possible 

‘ As expounded in the Vishnu, ihe Bhajjavat, and the Brahma- 
vaivarUa Ihiraiias. 
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ideiks bc:ing exhausted, the trutlis themselves either die of 
spiritual starvation or change into falsehoods. The circic 
ol failure thus becomes complete. 

Start from God as the Bible does, and all goes right; 
start from Nature, and interpret God and man through 
Nature, and all goes wrong. From whatever side we look, 
the non-Christian world has the universe for its principle; 
and it cannot become free from it, just as in the Sphinx 
(which mystical figure fitly expresses heathenism) the 
human countenance rises out of the body of an animal, 
from which it cannot separate itself. Surely our world 
presents no aspect more pathetic and profound than this 
natural history of the human consciousness, this dim 
groping of man after God. 

It we ask why God allowed the world thus to wander on 
for ages in its own way; was it not because He would let 
men see what they were capable of accomplishing by their 
own power ? The kingdom of this world must be revealed 
in full. It must exhaust all its possibilities, must work out 
and fill its pantheon, must spin out its finely-drawn, 
philosophical speculations, in order that the revelation of 
redeeming love might shine forth in all its glory. The 
world must accomplish its own revelation, ‘ so as fully to 
display itself in all its glory and in all its worthlessness, in 
all its glitter and in all its emptiness.’ Men must work 
first their own methods; only amid their wrecks will they 
open their heart to understand the Divine. 
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VEDIC LITERATURE 

Vedic Literature—Oral Transmission of Hymns—Animistic Survivals 
—Vedic Divinities: Indra, Agni, Varuna—Anthropomorphic 
Conceptions—Struggle after Unity—1 Icnothcism and Pantheism 
—Notions of Creation—Sacrificial System—Faith—No Di\ine 
Promises in the Vedas—Belief in a Future State -The Fans el 
Origo of Hindu Theology—Contrasted with Revealed Religion. 

In the sacred books of the East, we watch, Professor Max 
Muller says,’ ‘ the dawn of the religious consciousness of 
man—one of the most inspiring and hallowing sights in the 
whole history of the world,’ yet ‘not without its dark 
clouds, its chilling colds, its noxious vapours.’ Indeed, 
these constitute, he adds, ‘the real toil and travail of the 
human heart in its first religious aspirations,’ which gave 
birth to ‘ the intensity of its triumphs and its joys.’ The 
Vedas form the fountain-source of Hindu religious thought, 
and reveal to us the living features of a bygone—well-nigh 
prehistoric—existence, whose centuries seem to belong to 
another planet. In Vedic times no expression was in 
current use by which any year but the present was 
distinguishable from any other year; and any attempt to 
compute the age and duration of the Veda has been 

' ‘ The Upanishads,’ vol. i.. Preface, p. .\i. 
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compared to watching the gradual and imperceptible 
changes that hav^e taken place in the course of centuries in 
the starry heavens. Pictures of a peoples life, of Xature's 
life, and of soul-life pass before us, but there is no history 
in the ordinary sense, no succession of events clearly 
united Avith one another. The life of those strange Vedic 
tribes is more like an ‘ incoherent mass of chance occur¬ 
rences,’ unrelieved by any commanding personalities, 
undisturbed by any great national struggles, in which no 
conscious national purpose can be traced, no fixed guid¬ 
ance, as in the case of the Israelites. 

Vedic literature, originally contained in texts of remote 
antiquity, has been preserved to the world in numerous 
and comparatively modern manuscripts, the most important 
of which do not date earlier than 1600 a.d. In the Vedic 
age, writing—probably introduced into India by the 
Phoenicians—was unknown. As late as about 400 b.c. 
—of which time we have some definite information in the 
Church life of the Buddhists—no manuscripts or writing 
utensils are found in the dwellings of the monks. APriting 
Avas then used simply in business matters, not for making 
books. The oldest knoAvn inscriptions in India arc those 
of Asoka, and may be placed about 250 u.c. 'I'hc most 
remarkable feat in the literary history of the Avorld is thus 
connected Avith the hymns of the Rig-veda, which number 
over one thousand, and which were composed, collected, 
recited, and transmitted Avithout the art of writing, an art 
Avhich, as applied to the sacred Scripture, Avas regarded 
Avith dread. ^ Every possible care AA'as taken in transmission, 
every syllable was pronounced in a prescribed Avay: but, 

^ This may call to mind the traditional instruction Oi the Jewish 
‘ Torah,’ the living word in the muiith of the prophets; and it is note¬ 
worthy that amon^ Eastern nations generally l)Ooks have ne\‘er been 
the basis of sound knowledge. Oral teaching is llie ideal of instruction, 
and the highest Irutlis can l.»e properly enshrined only in a faiiliful 
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through lapses of memory or attempts of remodelling, dis¬ 
figurements and changes necessarily crept in, while the 
substitution, in course of time, of modern for ancient and 
obsolete terms destroyed many valuable archaic remains, 
just as a hard, grammatical analysis has since violated 
much of the real meaning that lay hidden under the old 
forms. From about 400 b.c. these corruptions ceased,^ so 
that for considerably upwards of 2,000 years the fragments 
of the Rig-veda have been protected from decay. Its 
publication was first undertaken in 1845 t>y Professor Max 
Miiller, at the suggestion of Burnouf, together with the 
commentary of its Hindu expounder, Sayana, who lived 
some 500 years before. 

The religion embodied in the literature of the Veda 
stands at the head of India’s ancient beliefs, and is closely 
related, not only to that of the other branch of the Aryans 
proper—the Persians—but to the religion of the Indo- 
Germans generally j though the Hindus—who, after their 
separation from the Iranians, settled at the mouths of the 
Indus in the land of the five rivers (now the Panjab)—set 
forth in a path peculiarly their own. The gods common 
to all were the ‘shining ones,’ the Devas deus\ con¬ 

ceived as cliildren of the ‘heaven-father,' Dyavs-pitar (/fwr 
TraHif), /ifpiter), and the earth-goddess. 'Flie sun- 

god was SEnya (''IlXior, Sol) \ another heaven-god was 
Varuna (Oi/paroc) j and the dawn-goddesses were Us has 
(’'Hwf, Aurora) j while Lidra, whose might exceeds the 
heaven and who slays the cloud-serpent with his thunder- 


disciplc’s mcMiiory and heart. But such a system, while having its 
uliimate ideal and fulfilment in the ‘Word of (lod* dwelling in the 
heart, has its inevitable defects. 

‘ Through the efforts of a Hindu grammarian, Cannaka, who made 
a survey t)f the vocal peculiarities of the Uig-veda text. (See Olden- 
berg’s ‘ Ancient India,’ p. 25.) 
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bolt, is the same god as Thor, the dragon-fighter and 
haminer-hurler of the Scandinavian Edda.^ 

The guide to the entire theogony of the Hindus lies in 
the Veda, where we have clearly depicted the primitive 
views and expressions of man upon the powers and pro¬ 
cesses of Nature, especially in the alternations of dawn and 
darkness, and in the phenomena of storm and thunder, and 
running back into still earlier and prehistoric stages of 
religious thought. For alike in the Homeric and the 
Vedic cult there are survivals of a previous savage period, 
of an earlier animistic conception, when no distinction 
between the human and the bestial existed; when, in the 
doctrine of spirits and worship of ancestors, and in the 
childishness of the ideas generally, the elements of the 
lowest state of religious evolution all the world over were 
essentially the same. In speaking of sun, moon, and 
stars, of storms and seasons, the language in which early 
polytheistic tendencies are clothed is obviously rooted in 
more primitive modes of thought, and has all the air of a 
growth rather than a reminiscence, of a development, not 
a degradation. In the earliest religious literature and 
popular folklore there are embedded fossil fragments of 
still earlier and cruder mythological formations, which 
evidently preceded the purer forms of the great historic 
religions. On this theory alone is it possible to explain the 
mass of irrational and contradictory facts embedded in the 
literature of a civilized and intellectual people such as the 
Ancient Indian Aryans. 

The Vedic divinities—the personification of natural 

* ‘ The earliest theologies have been astronomical. The European 
and classical names for God go back to the old Sanskrit word for the 
sunrise. Stonehenge is a temple of the sun, and our leading eccle¬ 
siastic festivals of to-day are baptized survivals of customs existing in 
the dawn of history, which had their origin in observed movements of 
the heavens.’ (‘J. Ih’ in the Christian Worhl, January 26, 1S99. 
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forces—when exalted to a superhuman magnitude, whose 
dwelling-place is the atmosphere or the heavens, still retain 
marks of an earlier animistic form, as when Agni, the fleet 
god of fire, is represented by a steed, and Indra, the 
powerful one, by an ox; and the Hindu Olympus, mostly 
beneficent, is encircled by an imaginary world of subordinate 
and sphinx-like deities, animal demons, malicious spirits 
(niks/ias^), and the souls of the dead, both kindly and 
inimical ; and where the sorcerer and magicians exercise 
the spells and powers afterwards held by the priest. The 
polytheistic, and almost fetish, character of some of the 
earliest songs is unmistakable. The Rig-veda in some 
places says that there are 33 deities,® of which ii are in 
heaven, ri on earth, and ii in the watery sphere; else¬ 
where it states that there are 3,339 deities .3 Indeed, 
every natural object, and especially every useful thing, 
would seem to have been adored as a deity, such as 
pebbles and mortars,^ carriages and their different parts ,5 
all implements of war,® animals ,7 plants,® sacrifices ,9 food,*® 
butter,** and the intoxicating soma-juice.*® Special pro¬ 
minence was given to the drink of immortality *3 (^soma, 
/i(ioma) at sacrifices, and to the worship of fire, and the 
ideas and customs, both Persian and Indian connected 
with them have suggested a non-Aryan origin. 

d'hese old priestly songs were composed at a time when 
not a single city existed in India, only hamlets and 
castles, and during a period of conflict between the ‘ fair¬ 
skinned’ immigrants, the Indo-Aryans, and the ‘dark 

* Rig-vctla, i. 135, 5 ; comp. Alharva, v. i. 16, 3. 

= R.V. i. 34, ir ; i. 45, 2 ; viii. 28, i ; ix. 92, 4, 

3 iii. 9, 9. ^ i- 28. 5 vi. 47; iii. 53. vi. 75. 

‘ vi. 28 ; iv. 27 ; vii. 103. ^ x. 97. y i. 162, 163 ; x. 96. 

’ ” i. 1S7. " iv. 58. *= i. 91. 

Almost all the 114 hymns of the ninth hook of the Rig-veda are 
addressed to Soma. 
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people,’ the aborigines of the country. The hymns, no 
doubt, led the aggressors on to victory, and Nvith the growth 
of society, and as the character of peace and war came to 
be better understood, new ideas arose. Gradually, as man 
began to feel himself superior to the brute, the animal and 
the ghostly gave way to the human quality, and the great 
powers of Nature emerge in figures of divinities that assume 
human and superhuman dignity, while, in the place of the 
old sorceries, the gods are approached with gifts, invited to 
the meal of a primitive worship, and solicited by sacrifice 
and prayer. The Devas, originally nothing more than the 
phenomena and powers of the shining heaven, are no longer 
simple elemental forces, but become transformed into 
‘immortal masters,' raised above Nature as creators and 
governors of the world, interested in the affairs of human 
life, and arbiters of its destinies. 

Anthropomorphic divinities and material sacrifices sum 
up the Vedic cult, and in both we have the remains of 
earlier crude conceptions. ‘ The Vedic divinities, the Vedic 
sacrifices,' says Oldenberg, ‘are not primitive and trans¬ 
parent products of the original creative force of religion, 
but, for the most part, turnout, on close scrutinization, lobe 
ancient, obscure, and complex creations.' ^ In the original 
myth of Indra he appears as the thundcrer surrounded by 
the Maruts, or storm-gods, led by Rudra, or he is united 
with Vishnu, the god of the solar disc—tht: two gods 
destined to supersede him in later Hinduism—and he sets 
free with his lightning dart the rain-storm from the cloud- 
cliff. In the Vedic hymns he becomes the dexterous and 
the victorious hero and the bestower of boundless gifts. 

ITe is (Ic.scribecl as ihe generator of heaven and earili.'- ‘ Jle propped 
up the vast sky in empty space.’" ‘ 1 Ic who fixed the (luivering earth, 

‘ ‘Ancient India,’ p. 59 - “ I't-V. vii. 36, 4. ^ ii. 15, 2, 
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and gave stability to the agitated mountains, who meted out the vast 
atmosphere, he, O men, is Indra.’ * ‘ Gracious are thy hands, O Indra, 
beneficent thy palms, bestowers of wealth upon thy worshippers.’® 
His qualities, however, are ver}’' mixed. He controls the destinies of 
men at his pleasure and acts arbitrarily.^ He abandons his friendships 
with former favourites and consorts wdth others in turn. Indra, the 
soma-drinker, is not the relation or friend or kinsman of the man who 
offers no oblations; he is the slayer of the prostrated, unde vout man. 
And yot ho is ‘the most fatherly of all fathers.’^ Similarly, Agni 
the firo-god, is sometimes spoken of as ‘ consuming and black¬ 
ening the woods with his tongue, or roaring like the waves of the sea, 
as having clarified butter for his food and smoke for his mark ’; and, 
again, he is invoked to be ‘ easy of approach, even as a father to 
his son,’ Ile is the special god of the priests, the mediator between 
men and gods {/>uro/iPa), the lord of spells {hrahuianaspati), the 
lord of prayer {brihaspati)^ the ‘guest of the sacrifice.’ 

So also Varuna, originally a lunar divinity, the chief of the 
Adiiyas^ sons of the goddess of the twilight, while still re¬ 
garded as the ruler of the night, figures rather as a divine 
lord, and stands out among the Vedic deities as the pos¬ 
sessor of moral qualities, like Ormuzd in the religion of 
Zoroaster, and especially as the detector and punisher 
of sin, whose dreadful anger the sinner endeavours to 
appease by prayers and sacrifices. 

He is sjiDken of as a universal monarch .5 He knows the flight of 
birds in the air, the path of ships on the ocean, Ihc course of tlie far- 
travelling wintl, and beholds all secrets that have been, or shall be, 
done.'' Though he is said to be gracious even lo him who has com¬ 
mitted sin ,7 and is the wise guardian of immorlalily,^ he is far from 
being a benevolent ruler. Ills ‘ nooses stand spread out to catch the 
man who tells a lie’;^ he pardons only when api)ease(l, and threatens 
the guilty with death. ‘ What oflering will he deign to accept without 
showing anger?’ is the prevailing feeling of the sujipliant. ‘What 


^ K.V. ii. 12, 2 [cj. Ps. civ.). ® iv. 2i, 9. 3 yi. 47, 15 ct saj. 

4 iv. 17, 17 {(-/, P.s. ciii. 13). The citations are from translations 
given in Muir’.s ‘ Original .Sanskrit Texts.’ 

K.V. i. 25, 10. ^ i. 25, 7, 9, II {cj\ I’s. cxxxix.). 

' vii. S7, 7. « vii. 42, 2. iv. 16, 6. 
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great sin was it, Varuna, for which thou seekest to slay thy worshipper 
and friend? Tell me, O unassailable and self-dependent God; and, 
freed from sin, I shall speedily resort to thee with adoration. Release 
us from the offences of our fathers, and from those which we have 
committed in our own persons. ’' 

The deep sense of sin and the idea of suffering for the 
sins of others is very marked, also the conception of the 
transference of guilt. 

‘ If, gods, we have committed against you any grievous offence with 
our tongues, or through thoughtlessness, transfer that sin to the enemy 
who seeks to wrong ns.’ ~ 

And here is one of the most striking prayers for 
mercy : 

‘Let me not, O King Varuna, go to the home of earth. Be 
gracious, O mighty God, be gracious. When, O thunderer, I go along, 
quivering like an inflated skin, be gracious. I have, from lack of 
understanding, done what is contrary to thy will; be gracious. 
Whatever offence this be, O Varuna, that we as men commit against 
the gods, in whatever way we have infringed thy ordinances through 
thoughtlessness, do not seek to harm us for that transgression .’3 

It will thus be seen that at the point of Vedic evolution 
the deities lose much of their purely physical character 
and become rather magnified men, though fortified for 
heroic e.Kploits by food and wine, rejoicing in slaughtered 
oxen and in the intoxicating soma. They are remarkable 
for Titanic power rather than for Grecian beauty, and, 
what is of more importance, divinity and goodness are not 
necessarily connected, as in the Old Testament; the 
worshipper is satisfied if his deity is strong and pliable, 
open to flattery, and the distributor of earthly good,-* rain 

" R.V. vii. 86, 3. = X. 37, 12. 3 vii. 89, i. 

* In i. 29, a hymn addressed to Indra—the ‘ voracious drinker of the 
soma-juice’—he is repeatedly asked to enrich ihe worshippers 
thousands of excelknt cows and horses; and this .spirit pervades the 
majority of the hymns. 
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and crops, and a long life ; if he can be rich in cattle and 
happy in children. 

A further idea of deity, which evinces progress in thought, 
is applied to the chief gods, so that each in turn is ho 7 toiired 
hv the 'li.'orshippers as the hi^^hest. The co-existence of a 
plurality of deities, as recognised in the older portions of the 
hymns, is altogether inconsistent with any clear apprehen¬ 
sion of the unity of the godhead; but the ascription of 
universal dominion to several of the gods in turn has been 
pointed out by Professor Max Muller, to which he gives the 
name of ‘ henotheism,’ or the worship of single gods. ‘ In 
the \"eda one god after another is invoked. For the time 
being all that can be said of a divine being is ascribed to 
him. The poet while addressing him seems hardly to know 
of any other gods.’^ The epithets of Vismkarman^ the 
‘maker of the universe,’ or ‘the all-fashioner,’ and 
Pmjapati, ‘lord of all creatures,’ are given to different 
deities. At the same time, there are several pantheistic 
verses: 

‘ Aditi is the sky ; Aditi is the air; Aditi is mother, and father, and 
son ; Aditi is all the gods and the five classes of men ; Aditi is whatever 
has licen horn ; Adiliis whatever shall l)e horn.’ = 

And, again : 

‘ Piirusha himself is this whole universe, wliatever has been, and 
whatever shall be. He is also the lord of immortality, which grows 
!))■ food. All existing things are a quarter of him, and that which is 
imperishable in the sky is throe-Cjuarters of him. 

'Phe belief that God is one^ in the theistic sense, the 
sublime conception of the Hebrew people, grows with the 
consciousness of a national life, which was very feebly 
developed in the ancient Aryans. Jehovah, in the Old 

‘ ‘ Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion’ {1882), p. 277. 

- KA . i. 89, 10. A-diti = the unbound, the endless expanse Ijeyond 
the .sky, the visible infinite. 3 R.V^ x. 90. 
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Testament, is the sole leader of His people, fighting their 
battles, ordering their polity, and controlling their destiny ; 
and common misfortunes and successes kindle a patriotic 
passion that finds its rallying-point and centre in a 
theocracy. The several and separate Vedic bards were 
strangers to this historical and corporate sentiment, and 
unconscious of a divine and well-planned leading, while they 
had not, on the other hand, reached that stage of philoso¬ 
phic reflection which conceives more abstract divine figures, 
and seeks for unity in manifold phenomena, the One in the 
many. Nevertheless, underlying all the polytheism or 
henotheism, there would seem to be, here and there, a 
glimmering perception of monotheism, a struggling after 
unity; for it is quite evident that, while certain portions of 
the Rig-veda read like ordinary idyllic poetry, yet behind 
the finite phenomena of sense perception there is something 
supernatural and infinite that filled the old rishis with 
reverence and awe. Observing, also, that different gods 
had many attributes in common, they suspected that their 
underlying essence was the same, and so recognised a 
certain oneness, though manifested in a multiplicity of 
forms. ‘They call him (the sun) Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
Agni, and (he is) the celestial and well-winged Garutmat. 
Sages name variously that 7 vhlch is but one; they call it 
Agni, Yama, Matarisvan ^ ^—a verse that modern Vedan- 
tists cite as the origin and basis of their monistic philosophy. 
Professor Max Muller = and Sir M. Monier Williams 3 see 
also in the following hymn an instinctive monotheism : 

‘lliranyagarbha (the ‘ golden embryo’) arose in the beginning; as 
soon as born he was the sole lord of things existing, lie established 
the earth and this heaven. To what god shall we offer our oblation? 


* K.V. i. 164, 46. = ‘ Hist. Anc. Sans. Lit.,’ p. 56S. 

3 ‘ Indian Wisdom,’ p. 23. 
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lie who ijivL's breath, who gives strength, whose command all, and the 
gods, too, reverence, whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow is 
death ;—to what god shall we offer oiir oblation ? Who by his might 
became the sole king of the breathing and winking world, who rules 
over this two-footed and four-footed (creation);—to what god, etc. 
Whose greatness these snowy mountains and the ocean, with the river, 
declare, of whom these (different) quarters of the sky are the arms;—to 
what god, etc. By whom the sky is fiery and the earth firmly fixed, by 
whuin the firmament and the heaven were established, who in the 
atmosphere is the measurer of the aerial space ;—to what god, etc.’ * 

Such hymns tell us something of the Vedtc notions of 
creation^ for the cosmogony of the Vedas is not one 
connected narrative, like that of the Bible, but appears 
in guesses and speculations, in which, while there is con¬ 
siderable elevation of thought, there is yet no harmony, and 
not a little puerility. According to the above hymn, the 
primeval waters, referred to later in the hymn, generated a 
* golden embryo, from which the creator took bodily form in 
order to transform chaos into cosmos, but whether the chaos 
was eternally self-existont or whether it was produced we 
are not told. Similar speculations, though more mystical 
and profound, and more nearly approaching the description 
in the Book of Genesis, appear in the following : 

‘ There was then neither nonenlily [asad) nor entity {sad ); there 
was no atmosphere or sky above. What enveloped (all)? Where is 
the receptacle ? Of what (was it contained)? Was it water, the pro- 
luiind abyss? Death was not then, nor immortality; there was no 
disiincliun of day nor night. That One breathed calmly, self- 
sitppiirlcil ; there was nothing dilfereiit from <jr ahjve it. In ibc 
Iteginning darkness existed, enveloped in <Iarknes.s. All this was 
imdisliiiguislialfle water, lhat one which lay \'oid ami vvra|.)])od in 
luilliingness was developed l)y the pi)Wcr <jf fervour. Desire first art).se 
in it, wldch was the primal germ of wind, (and wliicli) sages, searching 
^^ull their intellect, luive discovered in their heart to be the bond whicli 
unites entity with nonentity. The ray (or cord) which stretched acro.ss 
these (worlds?), was it beneath or was it above ? There were there 

’ K.V. X. 121. 
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impregnating powers and mighty forces, a self-supporting principle 
beneath and energy above. IF/io knoivs, who here can declare, whence 
has sprung— whence this creation? The gods are subsequent to the 
development of this (universe) ; who, ihen, hnows whence it arose- 
F rom what this creation arose, and whether {anyone) made it or mi — 
he who in the highest heaven is its ruler, he verily knows, or {even] he 
does not know, ’ ^ 

This hymn, in some respects the most striking and 
sublime of all, and presenting, perhaps, the nearest approach 
to monotheism to be found in the Vedas, sounds almost 
like an echo of the ancient traditions of the creation, but 
the pathetic doubt as to the ‘ how ’ and ‘ whence ’ and the 
relation between the creation and the highest ruler, and the 
possibility that even he may not be able to solve the 
problem, stand out in clearest contrast to the plain, 
emphatic statements of revealed truth: ‘ Li the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.^ = ^ He commanded, 
and they were created.’3 «By faith we understand that the 
worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that what 
is seen hath not been made out of things which do 
appear.’4 ^Jn Him (Christ) were all things created^ in the 
heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things 
invisible. ... All things have been created through Him 
and unto Him \ and He is before all things, and in Him all 
things consist.’s 

Passing now from the deities to their worshippers, we 
observe that the whole of the religious life of A'edic times 
centres in sacrijicc, combined with prayer and praise. ‘ 4'he 
gods are propitiated and their vigour enhanced by prayer and 
praise.’" ‘'I’lie adorable Agni is magnified by the hymns, the 
prayers, the praises of his worshippers.’ 7 Sacrifice 

‘ R.V. X. 129. “ Gen. i. i. 

Hcb. xi. 3. ^ Col. i. 16, 17. 

7 iii. 5 . 2. 


I's. cxlv'iii. 5. 
K.V. viii. 12, 19, 22. 
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simple at first, highly elaborate later on, must have pre¬ 
ceded the prayers, since they were composed for its 
celebration. It is the one expression of mystery and 
worship, the symbol of the profoundest life, in which even 
the gods have a part. The world was made for the sake of 
sacrifice,' and sacrifice was one of the means by which the 
universe and gods and men were made. Purusha (the 
primeval male) is mystically sacrificed, and from the four 
parts of his body the four castes proceed and the several 
parts of the universe.^ The gods themselves are merely 
mortals till they gain immortality by sacrifices and austeri¬ 
ties. ‘Sacrifice is the axle of the world’s wheel, and the 
fecundating power of all things.’ 3 
In outward appearance the Vedic sacrificial system is 
simplicity itself. Just as there are no images of the deities, 
so there are no temples for offerings. The open sward 
under the spreading heavens, the tender /^usa grass, suffice 
fur the altars of wandering shepherd tribes, at which the 
head of each family officiates, the most primitive sacrifices 
consisting of meat offerings, animal offerings, and soma 
offerings, the materials required being of the simplest—rice, 
clarified butter, water, and a log of wood. The character¬ 
istic idea was that of a kind of bargain with the gods. 

‘ Man needs things which the god possesses, such as rain, 
light, warmth, and health, while the god is hungry and 
seeks offerings from man; there is giving and receiving on 
both sides.’4 d'he feeling of kinship and communion 
between the gods and their worshippers was thus established. 

(jradiially, however, the proper performance of the 
sacrifices and prayers developed into an elaborate and 
burdensome ritual, which, with its minute formula', hidden 
m) sticism, and occult powers, could be mastered only by 

' K-V. vii. 99, 4. = X. 90. 3 i. 164, 34, 5. 

' Barth’s ' Religions of India,’ p. 36. 
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a trained and hereditary priesthood, and so the poetical 
nature-worship of the primitive Indo-Aryans stiffened into 
a dry creed of sacrifices and penances, which is preserved 
to us ill the liturgical treatises known as the Brdhnianas of 
the Vedas. The Vedic religion gives birth to Brahmanism, 
as a great religious system; though the word ‘ Brahman,’ 
from the neuter of brahvia^^ a prayer or hymn, seems to 
have been in early times a synonym for rishi^ and pro¬ 
bably meant simply a ‘ singer of sacred songs.’ Later on 
it came to denote a religious functionary, and the Brahmans 
became the sole transmitters of the Vedic hymns, the 
trustees of the religious welfare of the other castes, the 
exclusive guardians and interpreters of revelation and 
tradition, and the recognised officiators at the sacrifices. 

The public performance of these more important and 
imposing sacrifices, of which there were four—the rdjasuya, 
or consecration of a king; the asvamedha^ or horse-sacrifice; 
the pirusha-medhay or human sacrifice; and the sa^vamed/ia, 
or general sacrifice—became a vast religious machinery, 
set in motion by material wealth, for the attainment, mainly, 
of temporal interests, in which the extravagances and black 
arts of sorcery and fanaticism, the survival of earlier savage 
customs, still played no little part. And though the 
sacrificial victim, when consigned to the fire, was said to 
be the ‘annulment of sins,’ these were for the most part 
ceremonial, and there was no necessary connection between 
the outward act and the inner life, no index of that spiritual 
devotion which ennobles and purifies the character and 

* This word well illustrates the course of Hindu thought from the 
more concrete to the abstract, signifying originally in the Kig-veda 
simply the act of devotion, having in the oldest Hrahmanas the sense 
of holiness in general in prayer and sacrifice, while becoming in the 
Upanishads the holy principle animating Nature. 

“ See on this subject Hang’s ‘Ailareya Hrahmana,’ vol. i., pp. 73, 7 

5 
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makes for righteousness. Experimental religion was un¬ 
known. Fire burnt up, and water washed away, the 
obnoxious thing. There is no evidence that the thoughts 
and aspirations of the worshippers w^ent beyond the figure 
to any spiritual fact. Their whole religion was a reading 
of Nature, through which they interpreted themselves, and 
of which they formed a part. Natural elements, therefore, 
sufficed for the putting away of ceremonial defilement, 
whereas to us the fire and water were but primitive material 
s)'mbols that pointed forward, like Jewish rites, to the great 
Interpreter of Nature, to the consuming and purifying 
spirit of the Christian faith. 

It is true that in the Rig-veda, and perhaps still more 
in the Brahmanas, much importance is attached to the 
worshipper’s state of mind, and that faith in the gods 
and devotion to their services are represented as the 
necessary conditions of enjoying their favour and obtain¬ 
ing the blessings which they are able to confer. One of 
the hymns ^ is addressed to Sraddha (Faith), and begins 
thus: 

‘ Through the fire is kindled; through faith the oblation is 
well offered ; with our words we proclaim faith (to be) upon the 
head of good fortune. O faith, make this wliich I utter acce|)table 
lo him who gives, and to liim who desires to give, and to liheral 
worshippers.' 

And again : 

* Men have faith in the fiery Indra when he hurls again and again 
his destroying thunderbolt.’= ‘Do not, O Indra, destroy our valued 
enjoyment ; we have put faith in thy great power. I verily believe 
that faith has been reposed in thee; do thou, who art vigorous, 
advance us to great wealth-’^ ‘Do ye, O Agni and Soma,Regard 
the acts of the man who worships you with an oblation, with a mind 


i- 55. 5- 


R.V. X. 151. 


3 i. 104, 6. 
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flireclecl to the gods, and with butter/^ ‘The self-dependent god 
provides with opulence that man who loves the gods and docs not 
withhold his wealth.’- 

It will be observed, however, that the faith and devotion 
here referred to and exercised, while they are directed to 
unseen powers, move entirely in a lower sphere. Such 
acts are pleasing to the gods, and will be rewarded by 
material good. And though w’^e have in such faith one ot 
the characteristic marks of revealed religion, in that it 
secures the acceptable approach of the worshipper to his 
God, there is no sign of any personal religious fellowship 
and spiritual delight, of any such experiences as those of 
the ancient Israelite who found Jehovah and rejoiced 
before Him, and whose eager thirst for participation in 
the services of His sanctuary is expressed in Psalms like 
the forty-second: ‘ My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God; when shall I come and appear before the 
face of God ? ’ And what is the explanation ? An essential 
mark of a religion of revelation is that the devotional 
spirit seeks access to God in acts and services to which 
He has attached a definite promise. An eminent Biblical 
scholar has observed: ‘ The very foundation of revealed 
religion is the truth that man does not first seek and find 
God, but that God in His gracious condescension seeks out 
man, and gives him such an approach to Himself as man 
could not enjoy without the antecedent act of Divine self- 
communication.' 3 

Here, then, we have a simple and striking fact, note¬ 
worthy in the present day of Hindu revival, when the 
statement is often heard that all the important truths of 
the Bible are to be found in the Vedas. There is this 

* R V. i. 93, 8. - X. 42, 9. 

3 Dr. VV. Robertson Smith in ‘ The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,’ p. 238. 
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remarkable difference between the two : there are no 
Divine promises in the Vedas. The two literatures may 
inculcate similar \-irtues, they may disclose like needs 
and aspirations, the same travail of the soul as it bears 
the burdens of existence \ and the Vedas may contain 
many beautiful prayers for mercy and help ; but we fail to 
find a single text that purports to be a Divine answer to 
prayer, an expression of experienced peace and delight in 
(lod, as the result of assured pardon and reconciliation. 
In a line hymn addressed to Varuna, the poet offers honey, 
which the god is sure to like, and then appeals to him as 
a friend, and says : ‘Now I saw the god who is all visible; 
now I beheld his chariot above the earth; he must have 
accepted my prayersi* That is the nearest approach to an 
answered i)rayer to be found in the Vedas, and it is merely 
the expression of a hope. ‘ He must have accepted my 
prayers,’ says the Vedic poet. ‘And it shall come to pass 
that, l>cfo?'e they call^ I will answer; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear,’ says the Hebrew prophet.' There is 
the belief in the Vedas that the gods are able to take away 
the burden of sin, but no attempt to explain how they can 
do it. Faith does not hear the voice of the god speaking 
to the soul; it does not bring him near. The Bible, on 
the other hand, is the book of Divine promises. They are 
definite and numberless, and the forgiveness of sins is its 
express characteristic. In no other religious literature are 
there to be found words like these: ‘ Come now, and let 
us reason together, saith the Cord : though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.’^ ‘I, even I, am 
He that blotteth out thy transgressions for Mine own sake, 
and will not remember thy sins.’3 

A careful comparison of religions thus brings out this 

Isii. Ixv. 24. 2 Isa. i. 18. 3 Isa. xliii. 25. 
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striking contrast between the Bible and all other sacred 
scriptures. It establishes its satisfying character in dis¬ 
tinction from the seekhig spirit of other faiths. The Bible, 
as the depository of revealed religion, shows God in quest 
of man rather than man in quest of God. In place of the 
fear of those whose energies are paralysed by fruitless acts 
and ceremonies to obtain forgiveness, we have its explicit 
promise to forgive the sin and to remove the burden. It 
thus satisfies the spiritual hunger and thirst to which other 
religions only give expression ; it meets, as we shall further 
see, the questions raised in the philosophies of the East, 
and supplies their only true solution. All human specula¬ 
tions and conceptions, so far as they are true, find place 
under its shadow, and yet there is room. 

This is the case with the belief in immortality, which 
appears in the earliest Vedic hymns, and becomes more 
elaborated in the Brahmanas, a belief which, according 
to Burnouf, ‘ was never interrupted for a moment in 
India.’ * It is found in close connection with the memory 
of the Pitris, or ancestral fathers of the worshippers, who 
are recognised as still existing, and are invoked for 
succour.- Yama, the Indian Pluto, was 

‘ the first that found out for us a way. This home is not to Ijo taken 
from us—(the place) whither our ancient fathers have departed along 
their own paths, knowing (tlie way) thither .’3 

The following words were addressed to the departed at 
the time of their obsequies : 

‘ Depart thou, depart by the ancient paths to the place w liiilier our 
ancient fathers liave departed ; (there) shall thou see the two kings, 
Yama and the god Vanina, exhilarated by the oblation. It'lect in the 

^ It manifests itself still in the Siaddha ceremony, or ofiering to a 
father’s spirit, a duty incumbent on every I-lindu son. 

= K.V. X. X. 14, 2. 
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highest heaven with the fathers, meet with Varna, meet with (the 
recompense of) thy sacrificial and pious acts. Throwing ofif all im¬ 
perfection, again go to thy home. Radiant, become united to a 
])ody.' * 

And again : 

‘Ip. lieaven, where our virtuous friends enjoy blessedness, having left 
behind them the infirmities of their bodies, free from lameness or 
(lisLortii»n of their linil).^, may we behold our parents and our 
children.' = 

The gods are regarded as immortal and capable of 
conferring immortality on their worshippers : 

‘ Ma)’ I attain to that beloved abode of his (of Vi.shnii), where men 
devoted to the gods rejoice.’ ^ ‘ The liberal man abides placed on the ■ 
summit of the sky; he goes to the gods.’ ^ ‘ Place me, 0 purified 
Soma, in that imperishable and undecaying world where perpetual light 
(exists) and the sun is placed. Make me immortal (in the realm) where 
King \'ama dwells, where is the sanctuary of the sky, and those 
riLshing waters flow. Make me immortal in the third heaven, where 
action is unrestrained and the regions are luminous. Make me im¬ 
mortal in the world of the sun, where there are pleasures and enjoy¬ 
ments, where ambrosia and satisfaction are found.’ s 

Such simple and beautiful aspirations, mixed with sense 
perception as they are, and uttered when the world was 
young, find an easy place in the Christian temple, where 
the instinctive longing for immortality is justified and 
satisfied, while its true spiritual nature is revealed. 

There is no trace to be found in these ancient hymns 
beyond a stray reference in the tenth and last book, and 
of a much later date than the others, of the dogma of 
transmigration (which will be considered later), and which 
with the growth of priestism, soon became a fundamental 
conception of Hindu thought. Life wears a cheerful 

' K. V. X. 7 it sctf. ‘ A.V. vi. I20, 3. 3 K.v. i. 154, 5. 

■* i. 1 - 5 : .V ^ i-'^- 1 13, 7 se(j. 
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aspect, and there is an eager desire for its continuance in 
another state. The idea, indeed, of the future life is that 
of a simple, pastoral people, and the pleasures in store are 
sensual rather than spiritual. The celestial region is no 
place of disembodied spirits and Homeric shades, but the 
bright abode of bodies purified by fire, though it often 
becomes a merry banqueting hall, where eating honey, 
quaffing the soma, and other festivities and revelries, are 
enjoyed. There was also a place of punishment for the 
wicked, a pit into which the irreligious are hurled, and 
where Indra casts those who offer no sacrifices. ^ 

‘ Knowing, he beholds all creatures; he hurls the hated and 
irreligious into the abyss.’ ® ‘ Like brotherless females, unchaste, 
like evil women who hate their husbands, wicked, unrighteous, and 
liars, they are destined for that deep abyss. ’ 3 

Such, then, is the strange and living picture of religious 
life and thought in those far-back, measureless ages, where 
emerging from a prehistoric and animistic past, we have 
depicted man's primitive conceptions of the powers and 
processes of Nature, in the midst of the survivals of an 
imaginary realm of semi-deities and demons, evil spirits 
and departed souls, all set forth in a literature at once 
childish and irrational, and yet elevated and profound. 
And back to this obscure and complex source we surely 
trace all subsequent development in the theogony of the 
Hindus. The great popular gods of mediccval and modern 
Hinduism, Vishnu and Siva, which, with their marvellous 
mythologies and doctrine of ‘ descents,’ we have seen, 
created rival sects, moulded national character, and excited 
popular enthusiasm, melt away into physical powers of 
Nature, and are clearly traced up to the ancient sun and 
storm myths of the Vedic Surya and Rudra, both, again. 


' R.V. i. I2I, 13. 


-• ix. 73, 8. 


’ iv. 5, 5. 
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being connected with the original myth of Indra, the 
Indian Thor, the hurler of the thunderbolt; while Varuna, 
the most moral of the deities, was first of all a lunar 
divinity, a son of the goddess of the twilight. The fons et 
ori:^o of Hindu theology was thus the shining Devas, who 
were originally nothing more than the phenomena and powers 
of air a?hi sh\\ and gradually became transformed into 
anthropomorphic deities, who are fortified in their festive 
heavens for heroic deeds by food and wine liberally offered 
to thiCm by their worshippers on earth. The beginnings of 
a pantheistic conception of the universe, which afterwards 
filled Indian thought, can also be traced. Some of the 
surnames of the ancient gods, especially of Agni, the god 
of fire, and regarded as the soul of all things, become 
endowed with a separate existence, or such a deity is 
exalted to be lord of the world; and as the Brahmans 
actjuired power, and placed themselves on a level with the 
Devas, their speculations ascended from such generalizations 
to Brahma, the magic power hidden in the Veda and in 
prayer, who in the Brahmanas is regarded as the impersonal 
cause of the universe, and later on becomes personified in 
the masculine Brahma, the first god of the Hindu Trimurtti, 
an embodiment of the priestly idea, a deification of the 
Brahman’s art of sacrifice and prayer. 

It is thus possible to trace the evolution of the Vedic 
and Brahmanic deities, who appear, according to the 
exigencies of the time, as creations of the imagination. 
No supreme, commanding, personal, and moral (lod, such 
as is seen in the first verse of the Hebrew liible, rises on 
the childhood of the Indian world, as One, abo\e all, 
creating all, controlling all, and from the first revealing 
Himself to His creatures, in symbol, sacrifice, covenant, 
and law, as the sole Moral Ruler of the universe and 
Director of its destiny ; continual Divine guidance taking 
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the place of divination. Th© Vedic rishis saw only Nature, 
of which they were a part, and through tvhich they inter¬ 
preted both themselves and the Divine. And so we have 
in their ‘ hymns before sunrise ’ crude and pathetic guesses 
at the origin and method of creation, fanciful cosmogonies, 
a sensual paradise, and, at the same time, inevitable 
drifting into pantheistic thought. 

The religious practice of Vedic times is centred and 
summed up, as we have seen, in material sacrifices. At 
first a childlike and honest bargaining with the gods, which 
establishes a social comradeship between the two, though 
nothing approaching to spiritual communion; but later a 
vast, elaborate machinery of the priest, set in motion and 
maintained by wealth, for the securing of earthly good and 
the generation of occult and superhuman powers, which 
largely took the place of the spells and black arts of the 
sorceries and savageries of a still earlier time. Hymns, 
some of them of great beauty, were chanted, devout and 
tender prayers were offered; but there was no conscious 
response, no Divine answer and promise to assure and 
sustain the soul. Altars smoked, and victims were slain, 
and these were conceived as the all-essential elements of 
worship, a prodigality and slaughter that had no significance 
beyond the acts themselves, no explanation, fulfilment, and 
abolition, as with the Jewish system, in one great Antitype. 
Jehovah, unlike the gods of the nations, does not require 
material sacrifice, but only ‘ to do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God.’ * And the radical distinction 
of revealed religion lies in the Deity being such an one as 
to viahe Himself persofially knoimi to His people, and to 
demand of them a life co7ifor7ned to His spurtual character 
as a righteous and forgiving God. 1 he true basis of the for¬ 
giveness of the Bible lies not in man’s offering, but in a 
* Mic. vi. 8. 
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work of sovereign love; and while the Jewish ritual ever 
kept in view the necessary connection of love with justice, 
and pointed forward to the true atonement, it is God who, 
for His own sake, blots out transgression and does not 
remember sins ^—a conception that never entered the 
minds of Vedic seers and priests, any more than did the 
correlative conception of a holy God, a holy priesthood, 
and a holy people, the fundamental ideas and purposes of 
true religion. 

^ Ps. XXV. 1 1 ; Isa. xliii. 25. 
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VEDISM AND HINDUISM 

Division of Vcclic Literature—Mantras—Prahmanas—Upanishacls— 
Idea of Revelation—Modem Hinduism based upon Vedism— 
Vedic Hindfiisni dead—Departments of Works and Knowledge 
—Recoil from Sacrificial Ritual—Refuge found in Philosophy— 
The Upanishads and the Veda proper mutually exclusive—What 
has become of the Ancient Rites?—Christ the Fulfiller of 
Sacrifices. 

The old Vedic religion is known to us, as we have seen, 
through the hymns of the Rig-veda—the Veda^/o:/- excel¬ 
lence. Besides this, there are three other sacrificial works: 
the Sana or Chant Veda; the Yajur.^ or sacrificial-formula 
Veda, divided, after two rival schools, into the White and 
the Black; and the yi/Armr-veda, not recognised till later. 
Each of these Vedas had its Sanhiid^ or collection of 
hymns, said to have been arranged by Vedavyasa, their 
mythical compiler, and its different Brdhmimas—]}ro%(^ 
liturgical treatises for the guidance of the officiating priests 
—though a considerable period must have elapsed between 
the composition of the two ; while still later, certain works 
called Shlras (‘ threads ’), which were strings of short, 
concise, sacrificial and legal guides, also formed an 
appendix to the Vedas. Further, appended to the 


^ Derived from the Sanskrit vidh^ to know, and allied -to uow and 
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Brahnianas, but compositions of a far more interesting and 
elevated character, are the Upanishads —philosophical and 
theological mystical treatises—that form the most highly- 
prized religious literature in India in the present day. 
Mantras, Brahmanas, Upanishads—these constitute the 
three great divisions of the Veda, the utterances succes¬ 
sively of poet, priest, and philosopher; and, as Dr. 
Fairbairn has said, priests cannot be philosophers, and no 
philosopher was ever a priest. All these were handed 
down orally, and different schools had their own text, both 
of hymns and Brahmanas. 

Fo tlie whole of this literature the term Sruti^ or reve¬ 
lation, is applied, while all post-Vedic ^Yritings—scientific 
treatises, philosophical systems, law-books, epic poems, 
and Puranas — are regarded as Smriti^ or tradition. 
Hinduism has here another important idea in common 
with the Bible, and one universally entertained—that of 
a Divine revelation, a AX'ord of God, supposed to have 
been communicated directly to inspired sages — pre¬ 
eminently in the hymns—and according to a theory of 
inspiration ^ more extreme than that of any other religion 
in the world. Though there is little in the hymns them¬ 
selves to warrant this belief, the authors occasionally speak 
of their productions as ‘generated by the gods.’- The 
wish is expressed that a certain ‘divine hymn may reach 
Indra, the King of the god-made prayer.’j 

With this reverence for their ancient ‘sacred knowledge,’ 
it is not surprising that the Hindils of to-day maintain that 
their religion is based upon Vedisin. And devout 
Brahmans still recite every morning the celebrated 

* They arc variously described as ‘ eternal,’ the ‘ breath of Brahma,’ 
the product of the elements, or derived from the mystical victim 
sacrificed at the creation. 

= K.W x. 6i, 7 ; S8, 8. 3 yji. 97^ 
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Gayatri prayer of the Rig-veda, the most sacred of all 
utterances: ‘ Let us meditate on that excellent glory of the 
divine vivifier’ (Savatri, or Sun)j ‘may he illumine our 
understanding.’ " The ten sacramental observances 
{Samskilras) of the higher castes—eight of which are 
concerned with birth and childhood—are still those of the 
Vedic system, and the ancient Mantras^ or prayers, are 
used; while the leading tenets of the Upanishads, or the 
Vedanta, are said to be ‘ discernible in almost every phase 
of modern Hinduism.’^ On the other hand, what we 
understand by Vedic Hinduism—the religion of the hymns 
—with the institutions with which it was incorporated, is 
practically dead. Ancient Brahmanism, in its original 
sacrificial sense, has little religious significance, though it 
still furnishes the ideals of what is dimly apprehended and 
really held by all orthodox Hindus in the present day. 
The old Vedic deities—Indra, Agni, Varuna, Soma, the 
Ushas, and the Maruts—are never heard of; the old 
Nature-worship and elaborate sacrificial rites are unknown ; 
whereas temples, images, and pilgrimages, the fundamental 
doctrines of Karma and transmigration, together with 
pernicious social customs, such as the seclusion of women, 
infant marriages, enforced widowhood, and the gigantic 
system of caste, to say nothing of self-torture, infanticide, 
and sat'i —all unknown in Vedic times—have formed the 
staple of modern HindCiism. 

'Lhere are two great departments of the Veda. The 
first is called Karma-Kanda^ the department of works, 
which embraces both Mantras and Brahmanas, and is 
followed by the vast majority of persons whose notion of 
religion is a laying up of merit by means of ceremonial 
prayers and sacrificial rites. The second is called Jndna- 

‘ R.V. iii. 62, 10. 

“ 1*. A. Bose in ‘ Hindu Civilization,’ etc., p. 5. 
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Kivida, the department of knowledge, the theosophic 
portion of the Vedic revelation; and this is embraced by 
the Upanishads, and is intended for the select few who 
are alone capable of attaining the true doctrine. During 
the whole of the Brahmana period—from about 800 r».c. 
to 500 B.c.—the need of propitiatory offerings remained a 
central doctrine of Brahmanism. As the sense of cere¬ 
monial guilt deepened, the idea of expiation, based on 
substituted suffering, was developed; the victim, mystically 
identified with the sacrifice, becomes the ransom for sin. 
Sacrifice acquires a superhuman power with the gods, 
while the gods themselves become immortal by repeated 
sacrifices. Altars and priests abounded, and the land was 
drenched with blood. A recoil from such an overdone 
ritual, mechanical rather than moral and emotional, was 
inevitable. Various Brahman and Kshatriya sages 
appeared, and subsequently the great reformer and free¬ 
thinker Buddha, and a refuge from ritual was found in 
philosophy. The elaborate sacrificial rites had formed tlie 
basis of Brahmanic influence, and the development of a 
rationalistic Brahmanism struck at the root of priestly 
ascendancy by shaking men^s faith in the efficacy of tlie 
sacrifices, and by opening up in their stead the ‘way of 
knowledge.’ 

The Brahmanas ^ only satisfied the requirements of a 
time when a trifling theology ruled; and while being 
interesting for their archaic style and guesses at truth, 
their host of abstract deities and childish mysticism and 
magic have led Professor Max Miillcr to observe: 

" The more important are ihe Aitareya and Kaushitaki-hrahmana for 
the Kig-veda, the Taittirlya and Satapatha for the two Yajur-vctlas, 
the Tandya for the Sama, and the Gopatha for the Atharva. 

- The blood of the sacrificial horse was ofiered to the ?'dA'shas, evil 
spirits (Ait. Br., ii. 7), and basket-makers to the devils (Tail. 

Br., iii. 4, i, 5). 
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‘ The general character of these works is marked by shallow and 
insipid grandiloquence, by priestly conceits, and antiquarian pedantry. 

. . . These works deserve to be studied as the physician studies the 
twaddle of idiots and the ravings of madmen. They will disclose to a 
thoughtful eye the ruins of faded grandeur, the memories of noble 
aspirations. But let us only try to translate these works into our own 
language, and we shall feel astonished that human language and human 
thought should ever have been used for such purposes.’ ^ 

The most important of the Upanishads belong to what 
are called Aranyakas, or forest-books, which form an 
appendix to the Brahmanas, and, treating as they do of 
the release of the soul from metempsychosis, by means 
of a recognition of the oneness of its real nature with the 
great impersonal Self or Absolute, are so profound that 
they were required to be read in the solitude of forests by 
persons who, having performed all the duties of a student 
and a householder, retired from the world to end their 
days in abstract -spiritual contemplation. The Upani¬ 
shads are as far removed from the ancient poetry of the 
Veda as the Talmud is from the Old Testament and 
Sufiism is from the Quran. They represent the results 
of the first plunge of the human mind into the depths of 
metaphysical speculation, and investigate such abstruse 
problems as the origin of the universe, the nature of 
Deity and of the human soul, and the relation of spirit 
and matter. 

The etymology of the word is doubtful. It probably 
signifies siit/mg doivn near some one in order to listen or 
meditate and' worship [upa-ni-skad ); so that it would 
express the idea of a session or assembly of pupils sitting 
down at a respectful distance round their teacher. Com¬ 
monly, however, it has the meaning of secret doctrine—a 
digest of the principles and mysteries contained in the 
Vedas, the Vedanta meaning the Veda-end; and some 
‘ ‘ Hist. Anc. Sans. Lit.,’ p. 389. 
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Indian philosophers derive the word from the root shad^ in 
the sense of destruction j meaning thereby that the secret 
doctrine, fully apprehended, would destroy all passion and 
ignorance, and all knowledge derived from the senses 
merely—all knowledge save that of the universal Self. 

Before passing to a study of this teaching, and leaving 
behind the simpler form of the earlier Vedism, an im¬ 
portant question presents itself. The two departments 
—Karma-Kanda and Jnana-Kanda—of works and know¬ 
ledge, instead of being both simultaneously developed 
and refined, become,* as it were, mutually exclusive; and 
while works, and even sacrifices, may still have a pre¬ 
paratory part to play, they are regarded rather as the 
business of the uninitiated; while theosophic knowledge 
becomes the chief concern of the Upanishads and the 
monopoly of the select few. 

Now, in this the doctrine of the Upanishads is scarcely 
consistent with its claim to be based on the authority of 
the Veda. Their Vedfintic teaching purports to be the 
end of the Veda; and so nothing essential to the Veda 
should be allowed to drop. A professed believer in the 
W-da should certainly liiid a place in his theology for the 
idea of expiatory .sacrifice, just as a believer in the 
Pentateuch should; for sacrifice forms the very core as 
well as the shell of the Vedic religion. And why ? 
Because si/i had a very real place—much more real than 
it has in the Upanishads. Sin is felt as a burdensome 
fetter; it does not escape, as we have seen, the gaze of the 
highest Divinity, against whom it is conceived of as an 
offence, and is an obstacle in the way of a friendly 
approach; and penitent confessions of sin, united with 
prayer for forgiveness, find expression in the speech of 
simple faith. 

It is no answer to say that the Vedas are devoted to 
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rites, and the Upanishads to contemplation, unless it can 
be shown how the contemplation ^rau stipply the place of the 
rites, and prove equally efficacious for the purposes of 
religion. ^ It is true that the idea of sacrifice became 
degraded, and lost its original significance in the glorifica¬ 
tion of the Brahmans, in the potent mafitras that took the 
place of the sacrifices, and in which only the Brahmans 
were skilled; but if the Vedanta accepts this as the true 
account of its connection with the religion of Vedic times, 
it condemns itself by tracing its origin either to a perver¬ 
sion or to the abandonment of an important religious 
observance. Though whole sections of the Upanishads are 
occupied with speculations on the Vedic rites, what they 
teach upon this point may be summed up in these words 
of the Mundaka Upanishad®: ‘Know the Atman only, 
and away with everything else; it alone is the bridge to 
immortality.’ In the Vedas sacrifice was the bridge. 
But the Veda itself and the whole circle of its sacred 
science are quite as sweepingly consigned to the second 
place.3 

The question therefore presses, What has become of 
the ancient sacrificial rites? ‘King Asoka,’ says Colonel 
G. A. Jacob,^ ‘ gave the death-blow to animal sacrifices in 
the third century before Christ, as various rock and pillar 
inscriptions bear witness; but the demolition of the rest 
of the fabric was effected by the orthodox philosophers, 
who regarded it as “inferior science.’” Yet no Hindu 
need be ashamed of them, since the authorship of sacrifice 
is attributed in the Vedas to ‘Creation’s Lord’ Himself, 
and its date is reckoned as coeval with the creation. The 

' See an arliclc in the Indian Evan§^diial Klihcw, ]\x\yj 1^74,011 
‘ The Logic of the Vedanta.’ 

- ii. 2, 5. ’ See Larth’s ‘ Religions of India,’ p. 81. 

^ ‘ ^Manual of llindvi J'antheism,’ p. 15. 

6 
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idea exists that Prajapati, begotten before the world 
becoming half immortal and half mortal, offered himself 
mystically in a body fit for sacrifice, thereby making all 
subsequent sacrifice a reflection or figure of himself. And 
there was profound truth in the belief that sacrifice was ‘ a 
good ferrying-boat for getting over the ocean of sins.’ It 
gave men a prospect of the future without the dismal 
intervening cycles of transmigration, and a comfort which 
only those who understand how sin and death have been 
vanquished by Christ can fully enjoy. \\’itness the lan¬ 
guage of the believer in sacrifices addressed to a dying 
father ; 

‘Depart thou, depart by the ancient paths whither our ancient 
fatliers have departed: . . . throwing off all iniiterfectiun, again go 
to thy home. Radiant, become united to a body.' ‘ 

—a conception more allied to Christian thought than to 
the re-incarnation and final absorption of the Upanishads. 

Unhappily, as we have seen, a declension in the doctrine 
of sacrifice set in; the self-offering of Praj.ipali was for¬ 
gotten, and the significance of sacrifice was lost, the cere¬ 
monies degenerating into empty acts of slaughter, which led 
in time to the iconoclastic assault of Puddhism. But the 
abuse of a thing is no proof against its true and proijer 
use. The idea of sacrifice is inherent in human nature, 
and ought to have been retained, cherished, purified, and 
realized; though when the conception of Deity becomes 
impersonal, as it does in the Upanishad.s, there is no 
Supreme Being to whom sacrifices, even of the heart and 
life, can be offered. That the idea was true and necessary 
■s shown by the fact fhat the sacrificial system, suppressed 
during the period of the Upanishads, broke out again 
afterwards m the popular sectarian cults of Vaishnavites 

‘ I'^ig-veda, x. 14, 7 a scij. 
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and Saivites; and material sacrifices—bloodless except in 
the non-Aryan cults—offered to manifold deities have 
continued, in one form and another, down to the present 
day, and must continue in India and other non-Christian 
lands till Christ, the great FidfiUer of sacrifices, is under¬ 
stood and accepted. 

For how has it been with the Christian ? Christianity 
occupies much the same position with regard to the ancient 
sacrificial system of Judaism as Brahmanism does to 
Vedism. What became of the old Jewish sacrificial rites ? 
Tliey were abolished after Christ came, the true spiritual 
ideas underlying them having been fuifilkd and realized in 
Him. The religious instinct expressed in material sacri¬ 
fices has everywhere been satisfied in the Cross. Christ is 
both sacrifice and altar, high-priest and mediator, not 
because He is any one of these, but because He has 
superseded and fulfilled them all, taking up and trans¬ 
forming into a higher level the elements that existed 
previously in a lower form. The whole of the Mosaic 
ritual has passed away like a shadow, because the substance 
which it symbolized has taken its place. 

Mere sacrificial rites and ceremonies—all animal or 
material offerings—must always occupy a very low and 
elementary level in the religious life; but sacrifice itself, 
under a process of spiritual evolution, becomes the very 
llower and crown of Christianity. We no longer bring 
bulls and goats or fruits and foods to the altar; but we 
still approach Cod by one sublime Sacrifice for sins. 

'riie ideal of the Vedic Prajapati, mortal and yet Divine, 
himself both priest and victim, who by death overcame 
death, has long since been lost in India. Among the 
many gods of the Hindu pantheon, none has ever come 
forward to claim the vacant throne once reverenced by 
Indian rishis. No other than the Jesus of the Gospels— 
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‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world' has 
ever appeared to fulfil this primitive idea of redemption by 
the efficacy of sacrifice; and when this Christian truth is 
preached, it ought not to sound strange or unreasonable 
to Indian ears. 

But one of the most disastrous facts of the India of 
to-day is that modern Brahmanism, like modern Parsiism, 
has been fast losing its old ideas, relaxing its hold on the 
more spiritual portions—if properly interpreted—of the 
ancient faith. Vedic Hinduism, as such, has disappeared, 
and chiefly because its idea of sacrifice has remained 
unfulfilled in the highest religious thought, and can be 
spiritually reached only in Christ, who unifies the frag¬ 
ments of truth scattered about in the ancient faiths and 
reveals their real meaning. 
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THE UPANISHADS AND VEDANTISM 

The Place and Importance of the Upanishads—Ancient and Modern— 
The Materials of Ilindfi Philosophy and Germs of Buddhism— 
Max Miiller’s Judgment—Profundities and Trivialities — Their 
Main Idea and Object—Their Highest Philosophy—The Vedanta 
—Its European Appreciators—Hindu Philosophy and Religion one 
—Contrasted with Western—The Vedanta: how modernized—Its 
Revival through the medium of English. 


Owing to the absence of historical records in India, any 
attempt to fix the relative age of the Upanishads is hope¬ 
less. Professor Max Muller gives a list of about 150; 
while Dr. Burnell says that in Southern India they are 
reckoned at 108, and he gives the total number extant in 
the whole of India as 170.^ They are written for the 
most part in prose, with occasional variations in verse, and 
belong evidently to very different periods of Indian thought. 
1'he most ancient and important—whose authors’ names 
are unknown, the genuine or classical Upanishads to which 
Sankaracharya appeals in his great commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras—are eleven in number,® and these are the 
fundamental Upanishads of the Vedanta philosophy. They 

' ‘ Indian Anli<juity,’ vol. ii., p. 267. 

" The Brihadfiranyakii, Chbandogya, Taiuinya, AUareya, Kausitaki, 
Kona, Kalha, Isa, Mundaka, Prasna, and Mandiikya Upanishads. 
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are probably as old as the sixth century b.c., or anterior to 
the rise of Buddhism; while others are comparatively 
modern, and many of them purely sectarian, put forth by 
followers of Rama, Krishna, Siva, Ganapati, and other 
deities. The earlier Upanishads would appear to contain 
the germs of Buddhism, while Buddhism is in many 
respects the doctrine of the Upanishads carried out to its 
last consequent, and employed as the foundation of a new 
social system. The highest goal of the Vedanta—the 
knowledge of the true Self—is the Buddhist ‘completely 
enlightened one ’; while the sannydsi, or devotee, is the 
Buddhist emancipated friar, whose spiritual freedom 
becomes the common property of the sa/iy'/ia, or fraternity, 
which is open alike to all. 

The Upanishads were the means of making known for 
the first time the ancient Vedic literature beyond the 
boundaries of India. They have been translated from the 
original Sanskrit into Persian, and into a few of the 
vernaculars of India, such as Bengali and Hindi; also into 
Latin, French, German, and English. Professor Max 
Miiller has translated twelve of the most important in his 
‘ Sacred Books of the East’ series, and it is this translation 
that has been chiefly followed. 

These old books, while giving rise to the six 
or schools of Hindu philosophy in general, whose original 
text-books consist of Sutras^ have contributed the most 
important materials to what may be called the orthodox 
philosophy of India—the Vedanta—of which so much is 
heard in the present day, and which literally means the 
Veda-end, the end of the Veda—the Upanishads bc:ing 
terminating sections of the different Vedas—but also ihc 
goal and scope, the highest object of the Veda. And this 
is the religion or philosophy that has lived on from about 
500 n.c. to the present time; Us breathed by every HindQ 
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from his earliest youth, and pervades in various forms the 
prayers even of the idolater, the speculations of the philo¬ 
sopher, and the proverbs of the beggar.’ ^ ‘ If the people 

of India,’ says Colonel G. A. Jacob, in his ‘ Vedanta Sara,’ 

‘ can be said to have now any system of religion at all, 
apart from mere caste observances, it is to be found in the 
Vedanta philosophy, the leading tenets of which are 
known to some extent in every village.’® 

The Vedanta doctrine, while based on the Upanishads, 
is likewise systematized and supported in the Veddnta- 
SFitras, or Brahma-Sutras, attributed to Badarayana, 
supposed to be the same as Veda-Vyasa, the oldest and 
most celebrated commentary of which is that of Sankara- 
charya, and called the Sankara-bhashya, selected by 
Thibaut for translation. A popular compendium of 
orthodox Vedantism is further found in the Vedanta-Sara, 
the work of Sadananda, of which there are three English 
translations by Dr. Boer, Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, and, more 
recently (1891), by Colonel G. A. Jacob, who has also 
publi.shed it in Sanskrit. 

'fhe Vedanta has different schools of interpretation, 
represented by the three great Acharyas — Sankara, 
Ramanuja, and Miidhva, that of Sankara being the oldest 
and most orthodox. The Upanishads undoubtedly admit 
of different interpretations. Their authors belong to 
different sections of society, some of the most important 
being Kshatriyas or Rajput Rings and the.se generations 

* ‘ India: Whal c.T.n il len.cli us ? ’ p. 249. 

‘ Manuiil of Hindu l^inlhcism,’ Predicc. 

3 ft is nuiinhiined by Charles Johnston, M. R.A.S., a retired Rcngal 
civilian, who lias niiule ancient Indian studie.s his speciality, that the 
name 15 rfdnnanism cannot he fitly given to the Upanishads, in which 
all that is most ch.aractoristic of the Brfihmanas, viz., the system of 
jnieslcraft and ceremonial bartcM-ing with the gods, is unsparingly 
denounced, and that the race of Red Rajputs were the real spiritual 
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of \"edic theologians had their own favourite sacred texts 
which they studied and speculated upon, these speculations 
coming in course of time to be looked upon as sacred, too. 
There is unquestionably a certain uniformity running 
througliout the Upanishads, though with considerable 
divergence in detail. They were, however, never meant 
to form a philosophical system coherent in all their parts 
and free from contradictions. Their authors belonged to 
different periods of time, and do not claim any Divine 
inspiration that would preserve a continuous revelation of 
trutli. The views of one sage do not agree- in several 
important points with those of another as to the nature of 
the highest Brahman or Supreme, whether he possesses 
qualities {saginmm) or is destitute of qualities {7iirgunam), 
personal or impersonal, though the latter represents the 
prevailing thought. They differ also as to the reality or 
unreality of the external world, and as to the nature of -the 
soul, whether it is of minute size, and an agent, and there¬ 
fore finite; or whether it is identical with the Supreme, 
and therefore infinite. All this invests these ancient 
treatises with not a little difificulty to those who study 
them, though their interest and value are not thereby 
diminished. 

While Professor Cowell remarks that there runs through 
them an unmistakable spirit of pantheism, often in its 
most offensive form,' the famous Raja Rammohan Ray, on 


inasicrs of Indi:i. In cerlain Upanishads (Urihail-Aran, cliap vi 
Khand, chap, v.) the chief actors in the drama are Rajput and 

I,ra .mans erme to them as ,,upil.s. Though fully initiated i„ the 
mystenes ol the Brahmanical caste and learned in the Rig-veda the 
yya.s.veda.and (he Sama-ved.a. they confess their entire ignorance of 
. e .pjesuons put to them by the Rajput Kings-<,uostions tfrat implied 
li e whole doctrine of re-incarnation and the complementary doe rine 
of liberation and final oneness with the Eternal. ^ 

' Elphinsl,,lie’s ‘ History of India,’p. 282. 
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the other hand, saw in them little besides monotheism, 
and founded his revival of religion some sixty years ago on 
the Upanishads and Vedanta. 

Professor Max Muller, while being a most generous 
appreciator of India’s best, speaks with great discrimination 
of the Upanishads and of the sacred books of the East 
generally. After referring in his Preface to the difficulty 
of securing faithful translations, of construing and under¬ 
standing ancient books, that, while ‘modern words are round, 
ancient words are square,’ and that we may as well hope to 
solve the quadrature of the circle as to ‘ express adequately 
the ancient thoughts of the Veda in modern English’— 
a difficulty inseparable from all investigations into the 
ancient thought of any country—he says that it has been a 
problem to him for years how these books ‘ should, side by 
side of so much that is fresh, natural, simple, beautiful, 
and true, contain so much that is not only unmeaning, 
artificial, and silly, but even hideous and repellent.’* 
Certain passages have been found too indelicate to be 
translated, as is the case also with the Mahabhilrata and 
other Indian writings, and of these he gives the original in 
footnotes. 

Jt’lsewhere ho speaks of the ‘precious grains of gold ’ thal arc ‘ hidden 
under heaps of rublash,’ and of the real difficulties of the Upanishads 
consisting in ‘ tlie extraordinary number of passages which seem to us 
utterly meaningless and irrational, or so far-fetched that we can hardly 
believe that the same author who can express the deepest thoughts on 
religion and philosophy with clearness and with a kind of poetical 
eloquence, could have uttered in the same breath such utter rubbish.’® 

‘ Ves,’ he says a friend of his wrote to him, * you are right ; how 
tremendously ahead of other sacred books is the Bible ! the differences 
strike one as almost unfairly great.’ And he remarks: ‘ VVe must try to 
imagine what the Old Testament would have been if it.had not been 


‘ ‘The Upanishads,’vol. i., IiUruduclion. 
® vol. ii., p. 19. 
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kept distinct from the Talmud’—those commentaries on the Scriptures 
by the Jewish rabbis which consist of a mass of incredible trivialities 
and moral hair-splitting—* or the New Testament if it had been mixed 
up with the spurious gospels or with the records of the wriinglings of 
the early Church Councils, if we wish to understand the wild confusion 
of sublime truth with vulgar stupidity that meets us in the pages of the 
sacred books.’ Folly is mixed with wisdom ; and ‘ we must learn to 
look up to their highest points and down into their stony tracts, in 
order to comprehend both the height and the depth of the hiinuin mind 
in its searchings after the Infinite.’' 

This is precisely what others must feed in studying the 
Upanishads. There is a strange medley of the sublime 
and the commonplace, of profundities and trivialities, of 
philosophy and superstition. Wo find there the Nature- 
worship of the Vedas, especially of the sun, and mention 
made of 33 and even 3,306 deities." We find sexual 
relations in the Supreme—that the Self divided into two, 
and so produced husband and wife, and from these were 
‘ created everything that exists in pairs down to the ants.’ 3 
We find details of Vedic sacrifices, of oblations of curds 
and honey, and many puerile rites and superstitious 
ceremonies. We find human greatness associated with 
children and cattle and fame and long life. We find 
astrology and strange astronomy, such as the soul leaving 
the body and passing through the air, coming first to the 
sun, and then, at a greater distance, ascending to the 
moon; and the Hindu belief about ecli|)ses -the moon 
escaping from the mouth of Rahu -J and strange anatomy 
—the arteries and branch arteries numl)cring 727,200,000.3 
We find interesting evidence of the knowledge and prac¬ 
tice of certain arts and sciences, sucli as smelting of iron, 

' ‘ The Upanishads,’ vol. i, pp. 15, 20. 

“ Brihad.-Upan. iii., Adh. 9, Br. 2. 

//>?«/., Br. 4. 4 Khand-Upau., Sth Prap., 131b Kljimd 

^ Trasna-Upan., 3rd question, 0. 
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pottery, wheel-making, and the chemistry of metals ; but 
also that a Divine origin is claimed for caste,^ and such 
bewildering morality as that a man who knows a certain 
thing, ^even if he commits what seems much evil, con¬ 
sumes it all and becomes pure and clean.’ ^ We find a 
full-blown and elaborate doctrine of transmigration, and 
that those whose conduct has been evil are born again 
as dog or hog ,3 worm, insect, fish, bird, lion, boar and 
serpent ,4 rice and corn, herbs and trees, sesamum and 
beans. 5 

We find also much importance attached to protracted 
bodily stillness and fixity of look, to certain modes of 
breathing and to suppression of breath, to the mental 
repetition of strange sets of formulae, and to meditations on 
the unfathomable mysteries contained in certain monosyll¬ 
ables, such as the famous aum, the symbol of the Absolute 
under its threefold personalization. We find great subtleties 
of thought expressed in such pregnant brevity that in every 
sentence we seem to read a page; a labyrinth of mystic 
language, tedious repetitions, and puerile conceits ; the use 
of fanciful metaphors and unconnected images, of defective 
analogies in place of proof, such as arguing from a rope 
being mistaken for a serpent to the unreality of the visible 
universe; or from the man with diseased eyes who sees 
two moons where there is in reality only one, to show that 
it is only ignorance (avidyd) that takes the world as real; or 
from the fact that all earthen pots are in truth only earth, 
that the whole world is nothing but Brahma. 'SVe find 
a want of system and of common-sense, a tendency to 
speculate rather than investigate, and, therefore, contro- 


‘ Iirih:icl.-U])an. i., Adh. 4, Ur. 11. - //vV., Adh. 5, lir. 14. 

^ Khand-5di l‘rap., lOlli Ivhand, 7, o. 

^ KLUisliilaki-U[);in. i., Adli. 2. 

Ailarcya-Ariiii. ii., Adli. T, Kliand- 2. 
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versies always beginning afresh, the solving of insolvable 
enigmas, the attaining unattainable frames of mind. 

But all these we pass over, unaccounted for and unex¬ 
plained, and desire to remain rather on the uplands of 
Indian imagination, and to notice the best features of the 
Upanishads—those that lift the human heart from the 
earthly to a higher level, the elevated thoughts and deep 
spirituality, the pathetic guesses at truth in relation to the 
greatest questions that the mind of man can propose to 
itself; for in the groping after something felt to be needed, 
in the yearning of hearts dissatisfied and empty, lies the 
value of the Upanishads. They do not claim, as does the 
Bible, to have a Divine message for the world, neither do 
they contain, as do the Vedic hymns, any fervid and 
beautiful prayers to heaven; they are rather psychological 
excursions about the Highest, the Absolute. The Bible, 
as we have said, shows God in quest of man rather than 
man in quest of God, and when thoughtfully studied and 
c-\perienced will be found to meet the questions raised by 
this ancient philosophy, and to supply its only true solution. 

What now is the fundamental idea and the highest 
o])ject of the Upanishads as interpreted by the first great 
commentator, Sankanicharya, and in part also by llama- 
nujficharya 1 It is this : that behind all the phenomena and 
mythology of Nature, behind the Vedic deities, behind all 
‘ names and forms ’ {nania-rupa\ there is the Supreme Soul, 
or cosmical principle, of the universe— Brahma^ the 
Highest Self, the Pammatmanp the Absolute; offering 
certain parallels to the -u uv or the uX?y of Greek philosophy, 
to the idealism of Plato, to the infinite being or substantia of 
.Spinoza, or to the transcendentalism of Jacobi or Schelling. 
And, further, that behind the veil of the body and the 

' 111 ihc Kii;-\'cil:i, il/man is simply ‘ breath ’ : in the Jirahinanas it 
si^niiiic.-; * sdhI "or ‘sell',’ iVom which the pranas ^ or ‘ vital airs,’ proceed. 
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senses, behind our reason and all mental manifestation, 
beyond the ego with its accidents and limitations, there is 
another Atman, or subjective self, the psychical principle 
—the unchanging Ego as the unifying principle of 
consciousness. This self can only be discovered by a 
severe moral and intellectual discipline, such as is practised 
by the sannydsm, or mendicant ascetic, or yogi —a person 
having his senses and passions under complete control* If 
we would get at the truths which lie beyond and behind 
this phenomenal world, we must cultivate self-restraint and 
tranquillity, suppress our actions, or, at any rate, renounce 
the desire for the fruit of one’s actions, since it is this fruit, 
or Karma^ that chains one to this world by repeated births 
and deaths. The various systems of Yoga philosophy 
current among Hindus—as these self-restraining exercises 
are termed—have for their foundation the national belief in 
the necessity for human souls to seek liberation from the 
bondage of the flesh by realizing, as the Advaitin (non¬ 
dualist) does, that the Eternal Principle of all being—the 
Power that evolves, supports, and again withdraws into 
itself all worlds—is identical with the Atman, the self or 
soul in us. The highest ‘self’ is enthroned on our inner 
self, and those who wish to know, not themselves, but their 
self, have, according to the Vedanta, to penetrate behind the 
mind and the personality before they can find ‘ the self of 
selves, the old man, the looker-on.’ The highest knowledge 
possible to man begins to dawn when the self within jfimis 
and knows its true self in the Highest Self the individual 
being a mere transitory reflection of the Eternal ; and tlie 
highest aim of all thought and study, through this know¬ 
ledge (fimia-Kdnda), is to return to the ivorld-soitl^ the 
Highest Self and regain identity with it, 

‘The jar is broken, and the ether that was in it is une with the one 
and undivided ether, from w'hich the jar once seemed to sever it.’ 
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‘ Here lo know is to be ; to know the Atman is to be the Atman; and 
the reward of this highest knowledge after death is freedom from new 
births, or immortality.’ ‘ As one of the Upanishads profoundly and 
beautifully says : * There is one Eternal Thinker, thinking non-eternal 
thoughts ; He, though One, fulfils the desires of many. The wise who 
perceive Him within their self, to them belongs eternal life, eternal 
peace.’ - 

The highest wisdom of Greece was ‘ to know ourselves 
the highest wisdom of India is ‘ to know our Self I 

Such was the dream of ancient India—with which 
modern psychical research has much in common—and the 
loftiest peak of its philosophic thought, the first attempt at 
the science of the Absolute, instinct with the spirit of 
speculative daring, one of the most imposing and subtle 
SN'stems of ontology yet known; and the Vedanta, styled 
!))• .Sankaracharya ‘ the string upon which the gems of the 
Upanisbad.s are strung,’ is regarded as the finest flower and 
ripest fruit of Indian spirituality. Indeed, the Upanishads 
may bo said to represent the highest water-mark of religious 
tliought to be found outside the Bible revelation ; they con¬ 
tain the highest authority on which the various systems of 
Indian philosophy rest, and arc practically the only portion 
of \'edic literature which is extensively studied by orthodox, 
educated Hindus in the present day. ‘ 'fhis Vedanta, the 
philosophy of the Upani.shads, I would make bold to state,’ 
sa>s Swami X’ivekananda, ‘has been the first as well as the 
final thought, which on the spiritual plane has been vouch- 
.safed to man.’ ^ 

It ha.s al.su its appreciators in Europe. Not to speak 
of its similarity in some respects to Berkeley’s ‘Idealism,’ 
though essentially different both as regards the Divine 

' .Slx* - The Upanisluuls,’ vol. i., p. 30 ; al.so the Uibbert Lectures fur 
1S7S, p. 317. 

- I\ulIi:i-U|J;iii. V., J2, 13. 

■ ■ l-'rain Culuiiibu to Alinuru,’ p. 241. 
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Being and the reality of the phenomenal universe, Pro¬ 
fessor Max Miiller has represented it in an attractive 
light, and other German philosophers, such as Schopen¬ 
hauer and his ardent disciple, Professor Deussen, of Kiel, 
confess to much enthusiasm for this particular wisdom of 
the East. These two speak of the study of the Upanishads 
as elevating and consoling. Professor Deussen, in his 
‘ Essay on the Philosophy of the Vedanta in its Relation to 
the Occidental Metaphysics,’ says that it is equal in rank to 
Plato and Kant, and is one of the most valuable products 
of the genius of mankind in its search for the eternal 
truth. And it is urged by modern Hindu Vedantists 
that the school of German thought first expressed by Kant, 
completed by Schopenhauer, and further elaborated by 
Deussen, brings the Western world nearer and nearer to the 
Advaita^ or monistic position, and the Vedanta is claimed 
to be * the key to all religions, the lamp by which all can 
be studied.’ 

It is not surprising that the subjective and speculative 
mind of the typical German should be in sympathy with 
Oriental systems, and that between the pessimistic thought 
of Germany—as darkly reflected in the gloomy mind of 
a Schopenhauer, ‘ the founder of modern pessimism,’ who 
defined himself as a ‘ despiser of men ’ generally—and the 
Indian philosophy, which views existence as an unmixed 
evil, there should be much affinity. While, however, 
the German philosopher gives it as his opinion that ‘ there 
is no study so elevating and consoling as that of tlie 
Upanishads,’ a gifted Hindu ascetic observed not long 
since: ‘^I'here is no ideal of life so pure and lofty as 
that which is found in your Now Testament, and no 
example so holy and sweet as is given in the character 
of your Christ. I find my greatest comfort and inspiration 
when I turn to that book and read of Him.’ 
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Ill this simple and beautiful testimony we have the 
utterance of the heart when man turns from philosophy 
to religion ; for the first thing to be observed about the 
Vedanta is that religion here becomes an absolute philo’ 
soph}\ the evils of existence being due to ignorance, and 
not to sin as witnessed by the conscience, and rectified, 
not b)’ a renovated will, but by an intellectual illumination. 
It is, indeed, the boast in India that religion and philo¬ 
sophy cannot be separated, and that the one cannot be 
understood apart from the other, thus resembling the 
system of Spinoza, where a purely intellectual philosophy 
is identified with religion. As with the Alexandrian 
Gnostics, so with the Hindus: their minds are so con- 
.stituted that a religion without a metaphysical basis is 
unthinkable. The highest Indian philosophy — the 
Vedanta —is the highest Indian religion, and affirms the 
‘one without a second,’ Similarly, Plato and Aristotle 
saw in God the apex of true philosophy; but while fully 
recognising the religious bearings of the great Greek writers, 
from Homer down to Lucian, still, no one ever associates 
the philosophy with the religion of ancient Greece, save by 
way of contrast, since the Greeks knew of no organized 
religion except the worship of the popular gods, and not 
one of the (ireek schools of philosophy gave a god to 
Greek worship, whereas Hindu philosophy has ahvays 
stood in formal connection with revelation. 

And the question is often asked in India, ‘ Has Chris¬ 
tianity ever overcome a religion which, like the Hindu, had 
a sound philosophy as its basis ?' More might perhaps be 
said in its favour if it realized the dictum of Bacon—that 
t depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to 
religion’ ; but it is just here wffiere it is lacking, since 
the awakened religious consciousness turns, as did the 
ascetic’s, instinctively to Christ. Religion differs from 
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philosophy in that it deals with wills and personalities, and 
not with abstract essences; and philosophy, if it is to 
satisfy the needs of man, must pass into religion. For the 
God of religion is the object of worship, while the god 
of philosophy is a product of speculation, and philosophy 
has never given a god to religion, though religion has often 
given the idea of God to philosophy. Thus, there may 
be a philosophy of religion; but, as Principal Fairbairn 
points out,^ religion may exist ivithoiii philosophy, and has 
always existed before it; and while the two may thus 
become allies, they can never be identical, except, as is 
the case in India, in the minds of certain transcen- 
dentalists. 

Moreover, Indian philosophy is not philosophy in the 
European sense; it is not a search for truth for truth’s sake. 
This explains the growth of philosophy in Europe during 
even the last two hundred years, as connected with the 
names of Locke, Hume, Kant, Hegel, whereas nothing has 
been added to the Vedanta philosophy for centuries. It 
knows no development. The Hindus are philosophizers 
rather than philosophers—lovers of and seekers after truth. 
For their thought takes the form of mystical, religious 
speculation, the prime object of all the philosophical 
systems being the redemption or deliverance of man, 
though not man in his universal relations, but only man as 
known to Hinduism ; and this deliverance is reached, not 
by salvation from sin, but by the complete separation of 
soul from body. We may thus have a religious philosophy, 
but not a philosophy of religion. The burden of Western 
philosophy is what is mentally unintelligible, and that of 
Eastern philosophy what is practically unbearable; and 
liberation from birth and death, deliverance from the 


* In Ills ‘ Suulics in Uic IMiihisopliy of Uoliyjion and History.' 

7 
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bonds of individual and separate existence—an existence 
separate from the soul of the universe—is the one goal. 

We have said that nothing has been added to the 
Vedanta for centuries. Noav, however, a change is ob¬ 
servable. The pure Vedantism of the past, which, in its 
most orthodox form, is essentially pantheistic, is a pure 
product of Indian soil, but far too speculative and trans¬ 
cendental to be a practical guide to life. The effort is 
therefore being made by those who have received a 
^Vestern education—who are now its chief exponents— 
to link the past to the present, and so enlarge the outlook 
by trying to harmonize the older Hinduism with the 
progressive scientific spirit of the present century. A 
Vedantic terminology is freely used, but its exposition by 
the new school would not be accepted by pandits of the 
older type. It is altogether too modern. Meanings and 
senses are read back into the old Sanskrit which probably 
had no existence in the author’s mind. It is very notice¬ 
able in the present day, when Western thought and 
influence are everywhere in the ascendant, how' a new kind 
of style and expression has found an entrance into the 
writings of those Hindus who think largely in English— 
those, of Swfimi Vivekananda and his master, Rama- 
krishna Parama-hansa—quite different from that of purely 
native thinkers Nvho think in Sanskrit, such as the Indian 
pandits and gurus. There is an application of the language 
of the Vedanta to new and even opposite conceptions and 
thoughts. It is further significant that the publications 
and discourses advocating the revival of the Vedanta are 
almost entirely in English. The sacred language so long 
used for religious purposes—the classic Sanskrit—is dis¬ 
carded, and the luiglish tongue is considered good enough 
for the discussion of the mysteries of the faith. The mere 
fact that the language of religious discussion has been 
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changed shows how great the new departure is. But 
the point of chief interest to Christians is this: that while 
this neo-HindCiism is set forth as a proud rival to Chris¬ 
tianity, it is yet saturated with its spirit, and there is an 
evident desire to harmonize the ideals of Hinduism with 
those of Christianity. In the expositions of the Vedanta, 
Christian scholars and poets—Martineau, Balfour, Words¬ 
worth, and others—are largely drawn upon, and frequent 
quotations are given from the Bible, Christian conceptions 
are read into them, and a distinctly Christian colouring 
is traceable in the Brahmavadin * and in many present-day 
pamphlets. No follower of the new cult would recognise 
the claims of Christ to Divinity, though allowing Him 
to have been a sage or rishi of the highest rank, exercising 
the greatest moral influence; but while popular Hinduism 
would give Christ Himself a place in its pantheon, modern 
Vedantism would absorb and assimilate the best of 
Christian thought, and proclaim it in terms of its philo¬ 
sophy. 

Now, however, we have to revert to the original 
Vedanta, in order to examine its fundamental teaching 
and erroneous conclusions, and then to outline its 
practical results in the life and thought and worship of 
the people. 

A monllily periodical published in Madras, and started in 1S95, 
for the exposition of the Vedanta. 
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ANCIENT VEDANTISM 

India’s Sense of the Infinite—In the Midst of the Transient—Its 
Mystic Pantheism—\''edantic Doctrine of Brahma—Expounded 
in the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-gita, the Vedantasara — 
Sachchidananda — ‘ Impartite’ — ‘ Substrate * — Material Cause 
of the World — Isvara — Personal Souls—Swami Vivekananda’s 
Teaching—Doctrine of God and the World in the Light of 
Christian Philosophy—Personality, Human and Divine. 

It has been said that the latent capacity of man for 
transcending the finite, and his affinity to what is 
universal and infinite, is the key to the evolution of 
religion, and ancient India supplies us with its earliest 
form.^ 

At first sight, the personification of the objects and 
forces of Nature, the sun, dawn, firmament, winds, and 
storms, such as we find in the Vedic hymns, presents a 
polytheistic Nature-worship. A closer study, however, 
shows that the various divinities have not that distinct 
individuality which marks the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome, and gradually, as the Indian mind became more 
reflective and philosophical, these separate Nature divini¬ 
ties fade away, and Nature is regarded as a whole—a 

' See ‘The Eaiths of the World,’ lecture i. (Blackwood and 
Siiiis). 
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unity in which they blend, and for which they are only 
varied expressions. As a passage as early even as the 
Rig-veda states : ^ ‘ That which exists is one. Sages call it 
variously.' 

It has been said that in all ancient faiths the priestly 
deity was one, and the deity of spirit and thought another. 
As long as we have to do with the sacerdotalism of the 
Vedas, we have to do with, a materialistic religion—a 
religion of forms and ordinances and sacrifices, and it is 
the same to-day. Emancipation from the priest brings 
with it an ampler air and an enlarged spiritual world. 

If we ask what it was that led the mind first of all to 
deify certain natural objects, and then to find beneath 
them all an enduring substance, passing from the w^orship of 
the elements personified to the worship of the unseen force 
behind them, we reply that it was the sense of the vanity 
and unreality and fleeting character of all finite possessions 
and satisfactions. Thus, India’s reverence has never been 
for the material form, but for pure spirit; and its central 
thought, which binds together all its conflicting elements, 
has been the progress of the pilgrim soul, through all 
finite existences, to reunion with the infinite. India is the 
land of the infinite. Its skies are so deep and blue, its 
mountains so lofty and inaccessible, its forests so dense and 
boundless, its rivers so broad and long, that it is natural for 
the Indian to conceive the infinite. And to such a mind 
the all-embracing sky, the majestic sun, the silent stars, the 
everlasting hills, the noble rivers, early became types of per¬ 
manence and power in the midst of a feeble and fleeting 
life, and these were forthwith deified. 

Then, later on, Avhen reflection and speculation came to 
be exercised on the contents of the early hymns, the 
religious consciousness, in the Upanishads, attempts to 
‘ R.V. i. 146, 46. 
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pass beyond Nature, beyond everything, beyond ‘ where 
words cannot go, nor mind,’ and, content with no * penulti¬ 
mate ideas,’ to grasp an invisible essence, which is neither 
the heavens nor the earth, but something infinitely greater 
and more abiding than all— the iimermost substratum both 
of Natu7'e and man. Thus, unlike European pantheism, 
which has commonly identified the world with God, so that 
the finite/V the infinite, Indian mystic pantheism affirms, not 
the deification of the finite world, but its 7 iothingftess.^ 
The formula that expresses it is, not the world is God, but 
the world is nothing, and there is ‘ One only without a 
second ’ [ekam eva advitlya7n).^ It is the answer that the 
human mind at an early stage gives to the problem of the 
one in many—an attempt to give unity to its ideas by the 
aid of the logical category of substance. For, just as 
behind the various qualities and changes of a flower there 
is something we regard as constant and permanent, so 
beneath all the surface appearance of things there is one 
and only one Reality that never changes, wiiich the 
Upanishads call the Self, the Brahman, or the Absolute. 
It is a later stage of thought that argues from the existence of 
the world to the notion of a First Cause—an all-wise and 
omnipotent Creator. And at the earlier stage, when the 
mind was groping and guessing after truth, metaphors 
rather than formal reasoning governed thought, and the 
deepest reflections of philosophy were embodied in sensuous 
images, d’he Sui)reme is represented as saying : ^ ‘ I am 
the light in the sun, the brilliancy in flame, the fragrance in 
the earth, the goodness of the good, the beginning, middle, 
and end of all ’; but what was meant was that Brahma is 

‘ See on this point Balliiiitynes Christianity coiilriisted with Hindu 
Phil.,’ p. 48. 

-■ Chhandogya-Upan. vi. i. 

^ Cf. Uha^avad-gita, vii. 8-11 ; ix. 16, 17. x. 20-42. 
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the only being that really is. And so we find the Bnihma- 
vadin saying : ‘ This common unity, this underlying essence, 
is God, timeless, spaceless, causeless, and the world from 
this standpoint is nothing but God manifesting Himself 
in different names and forms. . - .We must remember that 
the Vedanta does not say that the tree we see before us 
is God. So long, of course, as we look upon the tree as tree, 
it is nothing but a tree; but when we dive deep, leaving 
name and form behind, and try to realize the inner 
essence of the tree, we see nothing but God. And that 
is what the Vedanta means when it asks us to see God 
in everything. The difference between the Vedanta and 
pantheism may be thus summed up : According to pan¬ 
theism God is the sum or totality of phenomena, while 
according to the Vedanta^ God is the one underlying 
essence of phenomena, which are but the results of name 
and form superimposed upon the essence.’ ‘ 

This distinction invites us to a brief examination of the 
Vedanta doctrine on these points. 

I'he introductory stanza of the V’eddntasara^ runs thus : 
‘To the Self, existent, intelligence, bliss, impartite, beyond 
the range of speech and thought, the substrate of all, I resort 
for the attainment of the desired thing ’—/.t'., linal beatitude. 
The ‘ Self’ {panvna Atman) here referred to is Absolute, 
or Brahman or Brahma (noni. neuter) of the \’edania, 
derived from the Sanskrit word /Irf/i (to grow or increase), 
the expansive force of nature, an unseen, spiritual power 
everywhere present and inajiifested in all lorms of lile. 
This power, calledby the modern exponents of the X'edanta 
God, as evolved from the inner consciousness of the 
ancient rishis, was thus the universal substance or under¬ 
lying essence, of which the visible world and gods and men 
were merely manifestations. In one of the Upanishads, 

' The JiyahinavCtdin^ vol. iii., p. 1^9. 
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the question is asked : ‘ Which is the one deity ? ’ (when 
called by another name); and the answer is: ‘ The Prana 
(breath). It is considered as that Brahma.’ Again, it is 
said: ‘Verily, the wind {^ayii) is the individuality (/.^., the 
substance of growth of each individual thing or person, 
(yyashii\ and the wind is the totality ’ the substance 

of growth of the universe, samaskli). According to 
this, the whole universe is regarded as having grown 
from one substance called Brahma^ which appears as the 
‘ wind ’ in the macrocosm, or universe, and as the prana, 
or breath, in man, the microcosm. In other passages the 
Brahma is called the Atman, both words prana and Atman 
being derived from the root an, to breathe, and originally 
meaning breath, wind, so that the Atman of the Hindu 
pantheist is an altogether different idea from the ® soul ’ 
of the Christian. ‘ This Atman,’ it is said, ^ which is the 
Brahma, is all mind {manas), all airs of the body, all eye, 
all ear, all earth, all water, all wind, all sky, all light, all 
darkness, all lust, all passivity, all anger, all composedness, 
all virtue, all vice, all everything.’ 3 Similarly, in the 
Bhagavad-gita, Krishna, as the Supreme, is represented as 
declaring, among other appellations: ‘ Of w^eapons I am 
the thunderbolt; of wild beasts the imperial beast; of 
purifications I am the wind; of creations the beginning 
and the ending, and also the middle am I ; I also in¬ 
exhaustible time ; I the supporter whose face turns every¬ 
where. And all-devouring death am I, and the origin of 
all to come. I am the gambling of the rogue, and the 
splendour of splendid things ; I am victory ; I am strenuous 
exertion ; and the truth of the truthful I. Of subjugating 

‘ Brihad.-Aran.-Upan, iii. 9, 1-9. Cp Chhand.-Up. vii. 1-15 
Kalha-Up. vi. 2; Mait-Up. vi. ii. 

- Br.-Ar.-Up. iii. 3, 2. 

’ Br.-Ar.-Up. iv. 4, 5. Chhand-Up. vii 26, i. 
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things I am the sceptre; of conquerors I am statesman¬ 
ship and of secrecy I am also science; the knowledge 
of knowers am I. And whatever is the seed of all beings, 
that am I, O Arjuna! nor is there aught, moving or 
unmoving, that may exist bereft of me.’ * 

It is thus not easy to grasp this ancient conception and 
do it justice. At one time the conception of Brahma 
seems to be grossly materialistic—a sort of latent elec¬ 
tricity pervading the universe as a body. At another time 
it becomes the most illusive transcendentalism. In part 
this may perhaps be explained by the fact that the peculiar 
feature, and, indeed, beauty, of the Sanskrit language lies 
in its condensation of thought in words, and in its power 
of suggesting various meanings and ideas by association, 
which cannot be done justice to in a word-for-word transla¬ 
tion. But beyond this, we have the deeper fact that the 
old Indian rishis were undoubtedly ‘ feeling after ’ the one 
true God, the Creator and Ruler of the universe, ‘ if haply 
they might find Him ’; but having started in their quest 
from Nature rather than from Revelation, and reading the 
Infinite and the finite through Nature, they vainly struggled 
after the truth in the mazes of pantheism. IJrahma is the 
exhaustive equivalent of the sum of things, the Source and 
Substance, the Life and Soul of all that is—inexpressible, 
immeasurable, incomprehensible. 

^Vhile the doctrine of agnosticism or nescience—that 
God is inaccessible to human thoughts and words--is 
accepted by the V^edanta, and is ‘in entire accord with the 
general view of its theology,’ - yet the ancient thinkers did 
not hesitate to predicate certain things about the nature of 
Brahma. Though Hindu philosophy could find no one 
word for the high Abstraction—the ‘ That ’—without form 

‘ lihagavad-gltii, x. 20-39. 

- See Brahfuavild/n, vol. ii., p. 65. 
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and limit, which is * not to be seen with the eye nor heard 
with the ear, from which the mind falls back abashed,’ and 
which can only be described by negatives, ^ not this, not 
that,’ it nevertheless describes Brahma as Sat-chit-dnatida^ 
which is the nearest approach to a name for It. Sat signi¬ 
fies existent; Chit^ intelligence; Ananda^ bliss, and these 
three, being one only—the existent ‘joy-thought’—form 
the first and final limit which the limited mind gives to the 
unlimited. They are not, however, to be considered as 
clualities of Brahma, for he has none. He does not even 
exist, he is existence, the only real existence, all other 
apparent existences or phenomena being only imagined by 
ignorance, or seen as in a dream. The BraJuna of the 
Vedanta, according to Swd 77 ii Vivekd 7 ta 7 ida^ is ‘ the last 
generalization to which we can come,’ under whose all- 
embracing concept all our ideas of existence are included. 
But this generalization is not reached by inductive reason, 
by any careful study of particulars, since the Infinite of the 
Vedanta is out of all relation to the finite; and this being 
the case, Brahma’s existence, devoid as he is of qualities, 
cannot be established. He is, moreover, unconscious, and 
only as we are conscious, and have ideas, can we be said to 
exist. 

Brahma is held to be ‘ Intelligence ’ (C/iif), ‘Cognition,’ 
or ‘ Knowledge ’ (J/M 7 ia). But this is to be understood as 
knowledge in the abstract, not the knowing subject, for it 
would then be limited by its cognitions. There is no 
object j the one real Being is absolutely simple. Brahma 
is intelligence, not intelligent. It is ‘ neither conscious nor 
unconscious.’ ^ If it were conscious, there would be objects 
of consciousness, and this would involve relation and 
dualism, and Brahma, being brought under will, activity, 
happiness, and misery, would become a ‘ doer of good and 
‘ Mandukya Upan. v. 7. 
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evil works, and so an heir of Elysium or of hell.’' Thibaut 
says, ‘ Brahma is not a thinking being, but thought itself.’- 
He or It, therefore, apprehends no person or thing, nor is 
apprehended by any. Gough’s description is: ‘ The pure 
light of characterless knowledge.’ 3 It has been further 
pointed out by Colonel Jacob that the only ground for 
supposing Brahma to be intelligence is that man’s internal 
organ {aiitahkarand)^ which cognizes objects, but yet is 
unintelligent, receives illumination from the ‘ self-luminous¬ 
ness ’ of Brahma; but the internal organ being a portion of 
the illusory phenomena, that which illuminates it must also 
be illusory, and Brahma, again, is not established.^ 

So ^vith regard to Brahma’s ‘ Bliss ’ (aiiandd). It is bliss 
in which there is nothing that rejoices, and nothing rejoiced 
at, and therefore no ‘fruition of happiness.’ It is simply, 
as Deussen says, a negative quality—absence of pain and 
misery—and this * •* alone befits Brahma ’: a very different 
thing from positive joy. Absorption into Brahma is thus 
no entrance into a state of conscious felicity, but into a 
condition of insensibility resembling that of deep sleep; so 
that the deeper a person is in uncopscious, dreamless sleep, 
the more nearly he resembles Brahma; while the wider 
awake and the more fully possessed of all his faculties, the 
further removed he is from Brahma. 

Brahma is also said to be ‘ Impartite,’ without parts 
(iikhandd)^ otherwise it would nut be eternal; that is to say, 
it is devoid of any internal variety, being ‘absolute and 
unchangeable unity.’ It follows logically from this that 
each individual soul is Ike complete indivisible />j‘ahma^ and 
that its apparent division into a multiplicity of souls is a 

* See Nelieiniali Gorcli's ‘ iNiitional KefiiUilimi,' etc., p. 154. 

- IiiUoduction lu X'eiirmla'Srilras, p. x\v. 

' ‘ 1‘liilusuphy of the UpiinLshads,’ pp. 41, 42. 

•* ‘ lliinlu I’aiitheisin,’ pjj. 4, 5. 
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mere fiction of ignorance, just as the moon may appear 
double to a person of defective vision. 

Further, Brahma is declared to be ‘Substrate of air 
{akhiiLWiara\ though ‘only in the way that nacre is of 
apparent silver, or that a rope is of the snake imagined in 
it; and, like the silver and the snake, the world is but a 
vivartta, or illusory effect.’" Brahma is therefore only its 
////.wn'-material cause, and ignorance its material cause; 
for, as Ballantyne observes,= ‘ the existence of aught else 
being subsequently denied, it remains ultimately the sub¬ 
stratum of nothing, or no ^//^-stratum at all.’ Thus 
advaitism or auto-monism is based on illusory analogies 
or deductions from false premises; and the radical defect 
of Hindu reasoning is to regard illustration as proof. It is, 
to say the least, a curious incongruity that in a system 
which includes Illusion or Maya as a constituent element, 
the symbols of sense, under a false analogy, should be 
continually used in proof of the most abstract principles. 

In the earlier Upanishads and in the Vedanta Sutras 
Brahma is regarded as the material cause {upadana kdrana) 
of the world in a grosser sense—that from which it was 
evolved {vikdra) or developed as foam is produced from 
water or curd from milk ; or, as a great text in the Upani¬ 
shads says, ‘ As a spider throws out and retracts (its web), 
as herbs spring up in the ground, and as hair is produced 
on the living person, so is the universe derived from the 
undecaying One.’ 3 And again : ‘All this (the world of 
perception) is indeed Brahma, being produced from, 
resolved unto, and existing in It.’ 4 The doctrine of Maya, 
or the world’s unreality—one of the baseless pillars of the 
Vedanta—would appear to have been, as Colonel Jacob 

' ‘ i lindii Pantheism,’ p. 6. 

= ‘ Chrislianily contrasted,’ etc., p. xxxi. 

5 Mundaka Upan. i. i, 7. Chliand.-Upaii. iii. 14, i. 
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says, ‘ a graft of a later growth,’ probably adopted from the 
Buddhists, the great supporters of Idealism. ^ The Svetas- 
vatara is said to be the oldest Upanishad in which the 
illusory nature of phenomena is plainly taught, and that 
trait is evidently post-Buddhistic. In the preface to his 
translation of it, Dr. Roer says that it “ does not belong to 
the series of the more ancient Upanishads, or of those 
which preceded the foundation of the philosophical 
systems.” ’' 

The doctrine of Maya, however, the Vedantin’s view of 
cosmogony, was a natural and logical growth of Hindu 
thought. Soul is the one reality that abides {vaslu\ and, 
according to the fixed axiom that ex ni/ii/o nihil Jit^ the 
world, composed of an aggregate of souls and of objects 
external to them, must be in some way formed out of Soul 
or Brahma itself. But there is, a priori^ no room for 
limited intelligences with Divine omniscience everywhere; 
and so the Vedantin, unable to deny the affirmations of 
consciousness as to his own e.xistence and that of other 
things, takes refuge in his own ignorance, and confesses 
that he does not knoiv himself to be Brahma because his 
soul is enveloped in and obstructed by ignorance (ajmiua). 
It is ignorance, then, that makes the world, and, thus 
becoming an ‘ entity,’ should have an appropriate name. 
So in the Sankhya philosophy it is called Prakriti, or 
energy, the unconscious maker of the worlds ; while in the 
Vedanta, where the apparent reality of the world is only an 
illusion, it becomes Mayn, or ‘deceit, illusion, jugglery’; 
or, viewed in relation to the 1 )ivine independence, Brahma’s 
power or sakti. 

'i’hus the real (^astii) is Brahma, existent, intelligence, 
and joy, without a second; and all else—the whole mass 
of things, ‘ from Brahma (masc.) down to a tuft of grass ’ 
' ‘ Jiimlu J’linLhcism,’ p. 46. 
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—is [avashi)^ imagined by ignorance and begin¬ 

ning with ignorance. The evidence of the senses being 
quietly ignored, the whole phenomenal universe is destroyed 
by a stroke. Starting with the false assumption that 
nothing exists but Brahma, the Vedantist is forced to 
devise another to account for that w’hich our senses and 
minds declare to exist. And ‘ this creative ilescience, once 
Xranft'ip as Professor Max IMiiller says, ‘everything else 
proceeds smoothly enough. But,’ he adds, ‘ here lies what 
strikes a AVestern mind as the vulnerable point of Sankara’s 
Vedanta-philosophy. AVe should feel inclined to say that 
even this Avidya, which causes the phenomenal world to 
appear, must itself have some cause and reality.’ ^ This 
.ndvaitic, or non-duality, doctrine is purely imaginary, and 
wc have another writer saying: ‘Even appearances or 
illusions are phenomena which require to be explained, 
and they cannot be explained on the hypothesis of absolute 
unity. They imply that besides the absolute being there 
are minds which can be haunted by appearances, and 
which can be deluded into believing that these appearances 
are realities.’ 

The Upanishads, as expounded by Sankarncharya, 
regarded Brahma as existing in two conditions— nirgima, 
unbound, and transcending all attributes; and sa^nna, 
bound, and possessed of qualities, sometimes called the 
higlier and the lower Brahman. The former is the 
unassociated, pure, unchangeable Brahma (neuter); the 
latter is Brahma (masc.), or Brahma associated with 
Ignorance or Maya, as its ‘causal body,’being the cause 
of all things, and who thus becomes an illusory creator, 
jsva 7 -a^ or lord, so called because he presides as a witness 
o\-er individual souls, and rewards them according to their 

' ‘ IviuTiakrishna,’ p. 72. 

- Pnjfcssor Klim’s ‘ Anti-Thei.slic Theories,’ p. 419. 
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works. He is thus treated as a personal God, as the 
‘ cause of the world ’; and being associated with the whole 
of that portion of Brahma {icpadhi) which is united with 
ignorance, possesses qualities of goodness and intelligence, 
is the ‘controller’ or impeller of souls, the ‘illuminator’ 
and ‘ internal ruler,’ dwelling in the heart of each. But all 
this, while undoubtedly struggling to express a great truth, 
is most misleading, when we remember that this Tsvara, 
after all, is only an illusory creator, concerned with the 
evolution of a dream-world, and that this highest manifes¬ 
tation in the world of unreality is ‘ the collective aggregate 
of all animated things,’ just as a forest is a collection of 
trees, so that we have this aggregate presiding over itself! ^ 
Such are the labyrinths that invite the human mind when 
searching for a theory of the world apart from revelation. 
The thought of a Divine Being whose nature is science 
becoming allied to an entity v/hose nature is nescience, 
finding no better means of self-knowledge than self-dccep- 
tion, is wildly preposterous. 

Brahma, eternally associated with ignorance, strangely 
viewed as a creative power, or sakti^ is enabled to project 
the appearance of the world, and to become specialized in 
the aggregate as Isvara, and distributively into a multitude 
of personal souls - as one and the same sun is 

mirrored in countless sheets of water, which have no real 
existence, and, instead of recognising themselves as Brahma, 
blindly identify themselves with their bodily and menial 
organisms, and so become involved in all the consequences 
of rebirths. ‘ Ignorance, according to the ^T•d:lnta,’ says 
Ballantyne, ‘has two powers —that by which it c?ivclopes 
soul {dvarafia)^ giving rise to the conceit of personality, or 
conscious individuality; and that by w'hich it projcNs 
i^'ihsJtapa) the phantasmagoria of a world which the indi- 
* Slc ‘ iliiulu I'liniheisiii,’ pp. 5S, 59. 
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vidual regards as external to himself.’ ^ And so long as a 
man imagines himself to be something different from 
Brahma, he is in a state of avidya or 7 mya ; and when he 
can say ‘ Brahniasmi ’ (I am Brahma), then he possesses 
vldya and becomes the j?idni^ or knowing man. 

Swami Vivekananda, desiring to be on the lines of 
modern science, reaches the doctrine of Alaya through the 
principle of causation. Recognising, with the earlier 
^"edantists, Brahma to be the material cause of the 
universe, and forced to admit that ‘all the potentialities 
ol the effect are present in the cause,’ he sees that Brahma, 
the immutable xAbsolute, must share in those conditions 
of diversity and change of which the universe is full. But, 
he asks, ‘ How is it possible for the unchangeable to 
change ? . . . A changeable God would be no God. To 
avoid this difficulty, which is generally known by the name 
of Pantheism, there is a very bold theory of the Vedanta, 
and the theory is that this universe, as we know it and • 
think it, does not exist.^ ® That is to say, in order to support 
a false theory, our whole mental constitution has to be 
sacrificed. There is no change in the Absolute; it is our 
senses that are ‘ painting upon him ’ the imaginary world,3 
and obscuring the self-luminousness of the Supreme. The 
phenomenal results of ‘ name and form ’ are superimposed 
upon the underlying Essence. 

But it is Brahma, after all, who is the conjurer and 
magician. As far back as Sankaracharya the act of 
creation was likened to the sport of a raja: and Swami 
Vivekananda, the latest exponent of the Vedanta, can write 
as follows: ‘ The stories about God creating this world for 
some end or other, that we imagine, are good as stories, 

* ‘ Christianity contrasted,’ etc., p. xxxvi. 

® Brahuiavadin, vol. ii., p. 225. 

/hid., p, 275. 
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but not otherwise. It is all really in sport; the universe 
is His play going on. ... He plays in every atom ; He is 
playing when He is building up earths and suns and 
moons; He is playing with the human heart, with animals, 
with plants.’ ^ An enthusiastic Western admirer of this 
philosophy—Professor Deussen, of Kiel—also admits it: 

‘ The whole world is illusion {/mlya) which Brahman, as a 
magician {mayavin), draws out of himself, and by which, 
as magician, he is in no way affected; or by another turn 
of the picture Brahman becomes through Ignorance 
{avidya\ as the magician by his magic, indistinctly seen. 
He is the cause of the world as the magician of his magic, 
and the cause of the withdrawal of the world into his own 
self, like as the earth draws into itself all living beings.’ = 
Well may Dr. K. M. Banerjea say of this sportive act of 
deception ; * You say the world is a mayd^ an illusion, and 
that God is the mdyd^ the Conjurer who thus deceives you. 
Is it not grossly revolting to our moral feelings to say that 
God has deliberately projected a false appearance with a 
view to beguile rational minds of His own creation ? ’ 3 
An eminent Sanskrit scholar, a Christian Hindu, has 
thus summed up that part of the Vedantist creed which we 
have been considering, and which has been held for a 
thousand years, since the time of Sankaracharya: ‘ Brahma, 
alone—a spirit; essentially existent, intelligence, and jo>'; 
void of all qualities and of all acts; in whom there is no 
consciousness such as is denoted by “ I,” “ thou,” and 
“it”; who apprehends no person or thing, nor is appre¬ 
hended of any; w'ho is neither parviscient nor omniscient; 
neither parvipotent nor omnipotent; who has neither 
beginning nor end; immutable and indefectible—is the 

* lirahuavadin^ vol. i., p. 251. 

® ‘ Short Account of Vedanta Philosophy,’p. 13. 

3 ‘ Dialogues,’ p. 39S. 
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true entity. All besides himself, the entire universe, is 
false—that is to say, is nothing whatsoever. Neither has 
it ever existed, nor does it now exist, nor will it exist at any 
future time.' * 

The Vedwintic doctrine, then, of God and the world— 
the antinomy of the Christian—cannot be accepted unless 
we deny all validity to human reason and our natural 
convictions and to the evidence of our senses, and all 
authority to human conscience and the dictates of morality. 
It is a mere assumption, based on false analogies, and 
unsupported by any proof. It starts with a Neuter 
Abstract—an impersonal Brahma—and from that purely 
mental postulate follows all the irrationality and unreality 
of the system that grows out of it. The radical difference 
butween the ultimate principles of Vedantism and 
Christianity centres in the idea of personality. ‘The 
difference of view upon this one question,' it has been 
well said, ‘causes the two systems to diverge from each 
other through their whole course. It affects the doctrine 
of the nature and existence of God, of the nature of man, 
of tlio state after death, and the entire treatment of 
moralit}’,’-^ An undifferentiated Infinite cannot possess 
personality. ‘ AVhether such a being can be called “ he " 
is very doubtful,’ says Professor Max Miillcr; ‘for he is 
neither he nor she; he is It in the very highest sense of 
that undifferentiated pronoun.’3 And this, let it be clearly 
understood, is the boast and glory of the extreme monistic 
\'edantist. Professor Deussen says that we should not 
‘think so low of God as to impute to him personality.’4 


' Kdieniiah (itirch’.s ‘ Rational Refutation,’ p. 176. 

- ‘The Tcachiiijr of .Swaini Vivekiinanda,’hy Rev. K. VV. Thomp.son, 
p. vi. (Madras). 

" ‘ Raniakrishna,’ p. 90. 

^ ‘Slinrt Account,’etc., p. 13. 
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And Swanii Vivekanaiida declares: ‘To the Impersonal 
we must go at last for the explanation of the personal, for 
the Impersonal is a much higher generalization than the 
personal. The Infinite can only be Impersonal, the 
personal is only limited. . . . We cannot prove the indi¬ 
vidual by any other means than by referring to the universal, 
by proving that this individual is a part of the universal. 
. . . To understand the personal we have to refer always 
to the Impersonal.'" 

But this reasoning will scarcely commend itself to the 
Western mind, since it traverses the highest conclusions of 
the best philosophic thought. This has to be admitted by 
even Professor Max Muller, for he says : ‘ This Vedanta- 
philosophy seems to solve all difficulties but one; and that 
is to find a natural approach to it from the position which 
we occupy in looking at philosophical and religious 
problems.’ = And no such ‘ natural ’ approach is to be 
found. The Cause of all things is ‘ One without a Second ’; 
and ‘ in order to explain what cannot be doubted, namely, 
the constant changes in the world by which we are 
surrounded, Avidya or Nescience is called in to explain 
what cannot be denied—the variety of our sensations.' 

‘ As I said before, the Vedanta-philosophy is a philosophy 
of negation; it says. No, no, it says all that the Self is not, 
but what the Self is defies all words and all thoughts.’ 

The Impersonal, we are told, is ‘a much higher 
generalization ’ than the personal j but we are not told 
how the generalization is arrived at. It is not reached, as 
we have seen, by any process of inductive reasoning, since 
the Infinite of the Vedanta is not measured in terms of the 
finite; and yet the ‘ one' cannot exist apart from the 
‘many.’ The impersonal can only be higher than the 

= ‘ Kamakrisbna,’ p. 7S. 

4 //W., p. 8S. 


* Brahmavtufin, vol. iii., p. 152. 
5 IbuLy p. 79. 
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personal to minds that have committed themselves to this 
theory of the universe, because the personal is of necessity 
regarded as unreal. The Ego (the aham\ which makes 
the personality, belongs to the world of illusion. But no 
phenomena can be explained on the hypothesis of absolute 
unity; there must be thinking minds to which the 
appearances are real. We cannot pass from the transcen¬ 
dental to the phenomenal; concrete experiences cannot be 
evolved from the abstract, nor the individual from the 
universal; for the Unconditional or the Absolute, or 
whatever else we may call the ultimate Abstraction, are 
sim])Iy the results of mental processes, that admit of no 
relations, and do not represent any creative movement by 
which individual existences arise. There must always be 
insuperable initial perplexities and contradictions in con¬ 
nection with creation in a pantheistic or even purely 
monotheistic conception of Deity; and only the Christian 
’idea of the Godhead with its active and ethical related 
states and distinctions can adequately solve the problem 
of Divine creative, not to speak of redemptive, acts. 

Personality is the very highest conception of the 
human mind ; and that universal tendency of life towards 
personality which we see everywhere around us, together 
with that crowning achievement of life—persons in relation 
to each other forming a society—cannot possibly be 
cx[)lainod if there is at the heart of things an impersonal 
principle. That would surely give us an unintelligible 
world. And so European thought and religion, ever since 
the time of Socrates, have believed a Self-Conscious Intelli¬ 
gence and AVill to be the Supreme Cause of all things, 
because it is drawn from what is highest in the human 
mind ; whereas the Vedantic conception of Soul—the vital 
principle of Nature, a purely negative and featureless 
principle, and which forms its starting-point—is drawn, not 
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like Intelligence and Will, from what is highest in ourselves, 
but from that mere vitality common to all the works of 
Nature alike. For personality—the constituent elements 
of which are self-consciousness or reason, the power of 
self-determination or will, and desires that impel us into 
communion with other persons, or love, the whole of which 
forms a ‘living energy’—is ‘the inevitable and necessary 
starting-point of all human thought.’^ 

‘ The sense of Ego ’—a conscious person revealed to 
himself in the ideas of which he is conscious—the 7ioh-e 

of the Hindu and the Buddhist, is the primary reality of 
life, far more real than the existence of Brahma. We are 
more absolutely certain of the reality of ourselves than of 
anything else whatsoever. Indeed, we can only form an 
idea of existence from this, as a first principle of thought. 
The ideas of time and space, of matter and force, cause 
and effect, law and freedom, are only really known to us 
through the categories of our own personality. Brahma is 
regarded as Existent, Intelligence, Bliss; that is to say 
these attributes have been transferred to him in the first 
instance from the human mind, for we only know them in 
and through ourselves; and apart from ourselves they can 
only have an ideal or imaginary existence. In the process 
of transfer, we have made abstractions of particular aspects 
of ourselves; and such abstractions must be ‘ L’ss real than 
the totality from which they are taken, and cannot thus be 
made levers for displacing their own fulcrum.’^ Unless 
Brahma be as self-conscious as we are, he is a mere 
abstraction, and can have no real existence. 

And yet our very nature, as rational and spiritual beings, 
makes it impossible for us to rest in the finite, and leads 
us, as it has led men in all ages—and none more so than 

* See Illingworth’s ‘ Personality, Human and Divine,’ jjp. 40, 41. 

= See Illingworth’s ‘ Personality, Human and Divine,’ p. 43. 
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the mystic dwellers in India—to appeal from the instability 
and transiency of earth to an Infinite and Absolute Mind, 
a centre in which everything rests. We must not, indeed, 
fail to do justice to the best and spiritual side of this 
ancient philosophy, which, in its teaching of renunciation, 
is so at one with the Christian. If we claim reality for 
ourselves, we must remember that it consists, after all, in 
surrendering what is merely phenomenal, what relates itself 
only with the perishing, and in cultivating that side of our 
beijig which belongs to the Eternal. For, in Hegel’s 
words, ' Nature and time do not naaster us, who are spirits, 
but we them, which are but forms and pass.’ Nevertheless, 
it is true that the Infinite must have its counterpart in the 
region of our own personality, and can only be interpreted 
in terms of a person. Self-consciousness, the irresistible 
conviction of one’s own existence as a conscious person— 
the co^i^iio sum of Descartes, unrecognised in the 
ancient world—is the foundation of philosophy; and 
personality being the highest phenomenon known to expe¬ 
rience, and belonging to us as spiritual and not material 
beings, has, as such, to be related with whatever is above 
It. And since the finite implies an infinite, and a depen¬ 
dent effect an independent and undetermined Cause, the 
God above us and around us must be no unconscious 
being, but something infinitely more comprehensive than 
ourselves ; an infinite reality and fulness—that is to say, an 
Infinite Person. It is a necessity of thought that the 
Supreme Brahma must be the H AM’—personality—a 
living energy—Reason, Will, and Love. 

One who has been called an English Kantian of the 
older school has said: Ht is from the intense consciou.s- 
ness of our own real existence as persons that the concep¬ 
tion of reality takes its rise in our minds: it is through 
that consciousness alone that we can raise ourselves to the 
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faintest image of the supreme reality of God. What is 
reality, and what is appearance ? is the riddle which philo¬ 
sophy has put forth, from the birthday of human thought; 
and the only approach to an answer has been a voice from 
the depths of the personal consciousness: “ I think, therefore 
I am.” In the antithesis between the thinker and the object 
of his thought—between myself and that which is related to 
me—we find the type and the source of the universal con¬ 
trast between the one and the many, the permanent and 
the changeable, the real and the apparent. That which I 
see, that which I hear, that which I think, that which I 
feel, changes and passes away with each moment of my 
varied existence. I, who see and hear and think and feel, 
am the one continuous self, whose existence gives unity 
and connection to the whole. Personality comprises all 
that we know of that which exists; relation to personality 
comprises all that we know of that which seems to exist. 
And when from the little world of man’s consciousness and 
its objects we would lift up our eyes to the inexhaustible 
universe beyond, and ask to whom all this is related, 
the highest existence is still the highest personality; and 
the source of all being reveals Himself by His name 
I AM.’ ^ 

Now, the essential difference between Vedantism and 
Christianity is this, that the first reads man through Nature^ 
while the second reads Nature tJwoitgh 7nan, We have 
seen that in Hindu philosophy it is Ignorance, or Maya, 
that makes the world, whereas the deepest thinker of the 
West, Emmanuel Kant, says that ‘ man makes, but he does 
not create Nature.’ Man makes Nature because he is 
made in the image of that Divine Intelligence which is 
‘ the causal explanation of both man and Nature.’ Man is 
the interpreter of Nature, and if man were not, Nature 

' Manst'l’.s Iknnpion Lectures, led. iii. 
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would not be. If man were to cease to be conscious and 
to have no ideas, Nature would cease to exist so far as he 
is concerned; and if there is no conscious life at the heart 
and head of the universe, if Deity itself is unconscious 
the universe remains dead, and as good as non-existent. 
And so we find in Hinduism that the universe is a play—a 
sport of the Absolute—in which man is ensnared and 
enslaved. According to the Bible, the universe is a crea¬ 
tion for the service of mind. Mind—conscious mind—is 
everywhere. We live in a reasonable and scientific world. 
At the uttermost verge of space we find the presence of 
mind, and the same mind. ‘The laws of light and heat 
and gravitation which obtain in London obtain in the 
Pleiades.’ The universe is intelligible to the mind of man 
because the same Divine Intelligence created both man 
and it, ‘ Nature is God’s thought explicit; man is God’s 
thought personified.’ 

The ancients of India, interpreting man through Nature, 
attributed to him the qualities of matter, and the fateful 
forces that govern Nature govern him. His reason and 
his freedom, instead of being his noblest possessions, his 
greatest realities, are illusive shams. And so with Brahma, 
the Source of all; instead of being living and active, in 
the Christian sense, it is impersonal and passive, an 
unconscious Substance: Existence, but does not exist; 
Intelligence, but does not think and reason ; Bliss, but 
cannot enjoy. But read Nature through man, and the 
qualities found in him will be found in it—intellectual and 
moral and in Nature’s God ; and we have a real universe, 
full of thought and moral activity, and at its head a living^ 
personal, holy, and loving God. That which explains 
personal experience explains the universal. Nature cannot 
be explained by the abstract, but only through the por- 
sunal; and we must have a personal God before Nature 
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can be. No ‘Neuter Abstract’ can explain a rational 
universe; but behind it must be the rational mind. In the 
words of one who has recently expounded Christian philo¬ 
sophy to India’s sons: ‘ Face to face Man and Nature 
stand, and above both, uniting both, the Unity that har¬ 
monizes the two, is that Ever-Living Person, that Breathing 
Spirit, that Thinking Thought, that Conscious Will, that 
Eternal Life, which we call by many a name—He that 
lives, moves, breathes everywhere, Personal and Un¬ 
spent.’ ^ 

^ IVincipal Fairbairn in Madras {Madras Mai/, February i, 1899). 



CHAPTER VIII 


J'KACTIC.AL RESULTS OF VKDANTISM 

The Tfiree Schools of ^'e(lantins—Semitic and Aryan Conceptions 
(•r (7od—Reconciled in Christian Theism—Vedantism ignores 
Materialism—I’rohlem of Mind and Matter solved in the In¬ 
carnation—1‘radical Results of a Pantheistic Creed—Ascetic 
Morality — Gross Sensual Excesses — Caste System — Blind 
Causation—Atheistic Buddhism—Polytheism—Christ, the only 
Remedy for Idolatry. 

That a pantheistic conception of God, such as we have 
been considering, represents the prevailing religious 
thought of India from very early times, and is the 
oldest and most orthodox theology of the Upanishads, 
was understood by the first great commentator, Sankara- 
charya, the authority most generally deferred to in India, 
and who makes no concessions whatever to realism or 
dualism. In the most recent works of note, too, such as 
Gough’s ‘Philosophy of the Upanishads' and Professor 
Deiissen’s ‘.System of the Vedanta,’ the view is maintained 
that there existed in the beginning only one Vedanta 
doctrine, handud down by an unbroken series of teachers, 
and agreeing in all essential points with that contained in 
Sankara’s Blifishya. 'J’his is the rigidly idealistic, monistic, 
or non-dualistic school of Vedantins, called in Sanskrit the 
or ‘ no-second ’; but in the present day the more 
practical and accommodating tenets of Ramanujacharya, 
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the famous Vaishnava theologian and philosopher of the 
twelfth century, and the founder of the VisisktMvaita 
school, or non-duality with a difference—a qualified 
monism—are also claimed to belong to the Vedanta; and 
his Sri-bhashya is the oldest and most important commen¬ 
tary of the Vedanta Sutras next to Sankara’s, and claims to 
follow the authority of an ancient reputed scholiast, 
Baudhayana. Even the out-and-out dualism of Madhva- 
charya, of the fourteenth century, claims to be in possession 
of some right understanding of the Vedanta, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that these three schools differ most radically on 
points which form the very essence of any philosophy or 
religion. Of their relative hold on the people of India, 
Dr. Deussen, in his ‘ Essay on the Philosophy of the 
Vedanta,’ observes: ‘The Vedanta is now, as in ancient 
time, living in the mind and heart of every thoughtful 
Hindu. It is true that even here in the sanctuary of 
Vedantic metaphysics, the realistic tendencies, natural to 
man, have penetrated, producing the misinterpreting 
variations of Sankara’s Advaita, known under the names 
of Visishtadvaita, Dvaita, Shuddhadvaita, of Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Vallabhaj but India till now has not been 
seduced by their voices; and of a hundred Vedantins (I 
have it from a well-informed man, who is himself a zealous 
adversary of Sankara, and follower of Ramanuja^ fifteen 
perhaps adhere to Ramanuja, five to Madhva, five to 
Vallabha, and seventy-five to Sankaracharya.’ 

The second school — the Visishtadvaita—no doubt 
became a necessity for those who could not deny some 
reality to the phenomenal world and some individuality 
to their own souls, the soul and the material world both 
being regarded as real, and not merely phenomenal 
modifications of Brahman; that which was potential in 
Brahman—who possesses within himself good qualities 
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and the seeds of plurality—becoming real, objective, and 
independent in the universe and in souls, and con¬ 
stituting, as it were, his body, in which capacity he is 
spoken of as Isvara, or a personal Lord; though it held, 
in common with the Advaita, the one totality of Being, 
and the ultimate union, though not identity, of all with 
the One.^ 

The Dmita, or strictly dualistic school, of Madhva- 
char3^a, on the other hand, regards God as supreme and 
essentially different from the human soul and from the 
material world, both of which have a real and eternally 
distinct existence; and it is difficult to see how this last has 
any right to the name of Vedanta. The non-recognition, 
however, of these three scholastic sects, and of their several 
points of divergence, gives rise to much misunderstanding 
and confusion of thought in discussing with a Hindu, and 
it is important to know, in any general dealing with the 
Vedwinta, to which sect he belongs.® 

The second and third schools are for the most part con¬ 
fined to the South of India, where they had their birth, and 
they date from about the twelfth and fourteenth centuries 
of our era—a comparatively modern period when there 
were outside influences existing, such as the ancient Syrian 
Church and the Roman Catholic community, which may 
possibly have affected Indian thought. In the North, 
and throughout the greater part of the country, the 
monistic school has hitherto held undisputed sway. In the 
great citadels of Hindu philosophy and religion, as 


* See Thibauf.s ‘ \'edaiiui-Sutras,’ Siicretl liuuks of the Last Series, 
v«il. xxxiv., intrud., pp. 27-31. 

- A concise summary of these Vedanlic schools is given by Dr. K. 
C;. lihandiirkar in his report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in 
ilie boinbay Tresidency during 1883-84, and a fuller account in 
Wilson’s ‘ Ussays on the Religion of the Hindus.’ 
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Benares, the Dvaifa school would be regarded as an 
heterodox sect, though the Vaishnavites, in their popular 
worship, are equally strong in the North; and it is un¬ 
questionable that Advaita, or pantheistic thought, pure 
and simple, has been the orthodox and prevailing creed 
of India, being, as Swami Vivekananda characterizes it, the 
Vedanta, ‘the fairest flower of philosophy and religion.’ 

Though there are scattered passages in the Upanishads 
that may yield a theistic meaning, there would seem to 
be but one noted treatise that is regarded as specially 
sectarian—the Svetasvatara-Upanishad—supposed by some 
to advocate the Sankhya, or dualistic, philosophy rather 
than the Vedanta. But it states distinctly that Nature 
is not an independent power, but a power forming the very 
self of the Deity; and Professor Max Miiller maintains * 
that there is not one passage in it which, if rightly 
interpreted in connection with the whole text, could 
be quoted in support of a strictly dualistic theology. And 
in the present day the monistic and the dualistic schools of 
thought stand, side by side, opposed and irreconcilable in 
Hinduism. 

It has been stated by the eminent French Professor 
M. Burnouf, in his ‘Science of Religions’—a scholar who 
gave to Vedic and Buddhist literature, and to the Sanskrit 
studies of the last forty years, their first impulse—that the 
original tendency of the Aryan peoples is pantheistic, while 
monotheism proper is the constant doctrine of the leading 
Semitic races. These are the two beds in which flow the 
sacred streams of humanity. The Jews and tlie Arabs, the 
descendants of Abraham, observes M. Burnouf, represent 
the only races that ever conceived God as totally separate 
from the world, with a personal unity of His own ; and 


^ ‘ Tlic UpanishiXils,’ vol. ii., jj. x.wvi. 
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Christian metaphysics sprang from the contact with, and 
the mingling of, the two great religious currents on which 
humanity is rafted—the Jewish and the Aryan. 

The Semitic and to a large extent the Old Testament 
conception of God is realistic, anthropomorphic, and 
monotheistic, and removes Him from the world and man. 
The Aryan conception of God is philosophical and 
pantheistic, and thinks of Him as wmanent in the world 
and man, and one with them. And it is worthy of the con¬ 
sideration of all thoughtful students of history and religion 
that Christian philosophy, rightly understood—chiefly 
through its realization of the idea of Incarnation—^presents 
a new and consistent system of religious thought and life, in 
the mingling of these two great religious streams of the 
world—the Jewish and the Aryan. 

In the pre-Christian religions we see the. germs of those 
conceptions of God and of His relation to the world which 
find their unity and explanation in the Christian faith. 
'riiose conceptions were one-sided, limited, and frag¬ 
mentary ; and so what the monotheistic and the pantheistic 
faiths of the ancient world were feeling after they failed to 
reach. Monotheistic systems are imperfect because they 
exclude the pantheistic clement; pantheistic systems are 
imperfect because they exclude the monotheistic element. 
A religion that conceives of God as a great and powerful 
Ruler, exalted far above the world, may be morally sublime 
in its transcendence; but it lacks the element of complete¬ 
ness it it does not combine everything that is Divine, and if 
It fails to find God immanent in the world, pervading it 
with His thought and life and love. That is the ""in¬ 
completeness, in part, of the Old Testament conception, 
and the great defect of Islam, its great offshoot. So" 
again, a religion that sees God in all things—the Reality 
behind all appearances—but has no place for the equallv 
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essential idea of His transcendence a/wve the world, will 
of necessity disclose its weakness, in the loss of finite 
individuality and freedom, and in the consequent efface- 
ment of moral distinctions. 

The Christian faith at once comprehends and transcends 
these earlier religions, by embracing what is true in each, 
supplementing what is imperfect, and correcting what is 
false. In the Providence of God, which guides the evolu¬ 
tionary history of the world, it waited till both these con¬ 
ceptions had fully developed themselves, and shown their 
separate inadequacy; and then, correcting and adding, it 
fulfilled them both in a perfect synthesis. 

It believes in one God, the Father Almighty, Creator 
of the heavens and the earth, who rules men according to a 
moral law : there is the truth in monotheism. But it also 
teaches that this Infinite Being is ‘not far from each one of 
us; for In Him we live, and move, and have our being ’ 
(Acts xvii. 27, 28); there is the truth in. pantheism. It 
teaches that ‘ God is Love; and he that abideth in love 
abideth in God, and God abideth in him ’ (i John iv. 16) : 
there, again, is the truth in pantheism, but expressed, 
not metaphysically, but in the highest ethical and spiritual 
manner. 

The Christian, like the Brahman, sees God in all things. 
To Christian thought the world is full of Deity; it is 
His shrine. Nature is the visible garment of God, through 
which the Divine glory gleams. In God it exists. In 
every shining star, in the music of the waves, in the falling 
shower, in the crystallization of every snowflake, in the 
glories of sunset, in the wing of the meanest insect, in 
the flushing petal of the lowliest flower; every object and 
aspect of Nature is tlie revelation of a Divine presence, 
and is instinct with a Divine meaning. Every storm 
sweeps with the energy of God; every sky is bathed in 
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the splendour of God; and every human being lives in the 
life and love of God. As said by the late Dr. R. AV. Dale, 
every one of God’s wondrous works is ‘ as truly the ex¬ 
pression of His thought as the painting on the canvas is the 
expression of the thought of the artist who painted it, and as 
the musical and majestic verse is the expression of the 
poet who wrote it.’ And, with the deepest insight, 
Christian thought can discern a soul of goodness and a 
Divine purpose beneath all the discord and strife, the 
sorrow and sin, of the world. The Christian sees God 
in all things—in Nature, and in the history of individuals 
and of nations; but he does not, as the pantheist, see 
Him in all things alike. He sees a richer revelation of 
the Divine mind in organized life than in brute matter; 
a Diviner image in human thought and love than in 
animal appetite and passion; and he sees Him most fully 
manifested in the best and highest life the world has seen— 
in that of Christ. 

The Christian holds more firmly the truth of the in¬ 
dwelling God—of the immanence of Deity—immanent 
in the world, and still more in the spirits He has made 
in His own image—a truth clearly understood by the 
Greek Fathers of the Church, but sadly obscured by the 
Latin; and 'I'ennyson has beautifully expressed it in the 
lines: 

‘ Sjjoak to Him then, for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can 
meet ; 

Closer is He tlian breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.’ 

But he does not identify Nature with God, nor the human 
soul with God ; he is neither pantheist nor monotheist, 
but the Christian theist, who is also the highest pliilO' 
sopher, combining the truth of both. Christian theism 
does not contradict anything in pantheism, but adds to 
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it. Pantheism ministers only to the feeling of reverence ; 
theism, while equally exciting this feeling, ministers also 
directly to the complete moral nature. As Dr. A. C. 
Fraser maintains in his * Philosophy of Theism,’ it is the 
deepest and truest interpretation of the actualities of the 
universe, and, besides being a philosophy, has a practical 
bearing on human thought and life. 

God is exalted far above all finite comprehension, and 
yet He is here and now; and the spirit of man, in 
reverent search, may find within the veil of sense ‘the 
vision of Him who reigns.’ But Nature’s outraying 
splendour is not the glory of impersonal life but of a 
great Intelligence and an eternal Will. In one of his 
poems, ‘ The Human Cry,’ England’s great poet has given 
wonderful expression to what God is, in the truest and 
most comprehensive concept of man: 

‘ Infinite Ideality ! 

Immeasurable Reality ! 

Infinite Personality ! ’ 

And in ‘In Memoriam,’ when he cherishes the idea of 
reunion in another life with the friend he had lost, care¬ 
fully guarding his thought from advaUic monism, and 
distinctly confessing dualism, he declares: 

‘ Eternal form shall still divide 
The Eternal Soul from all beside, 

And I shall know him when we meet.’ 

There is one other aspect of our subject, akin to the one 
we have just considered, and it is this : The thought of 
the Vedanta being, as we have seen, transcendental and 
spiritualistic, is as such radically opposed to maferiaUsm ; 
and herein lies its peculiar strength. It contrasts pheno¬ 
mena with mumenal realities. But, true as this conception 
is, Materialism is a school of thought equally with 

9 
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Transcendcnialism, and cannot be ignored. The material 
is the a/ter ego of the spiritual, and any scheme that forgets 
this is doomed. Every error has its uses, and even 
Materialism has done good service as a corrective of 
extreme Idealism. Each school emphasizes a truth of 
the utmost importance ; and here, again, a system that 
would include the truth and exclude the error of each 
would be of necessity a higher and more comprehensive 
system than either. A Christian philosophy alone supplies 
the possibility of such a system. 

Materialism fails because it magnifies the physical at the 
e\[)ense of the psychical; Transcendentalism fails because 
it magnifies the soul at the expense of the body, and all 
tliat is akin to it in material form. Any attempt to found 
an ultimate explanation of the universe on the one exclu¬ 
sively or on the other exclusively is doomed to failure. 
Man is not pure spirit. A philosophy that is contemp¬ 
tuous of the sensory and of the whole field of activity of the 
sensory can never be universally accepted. The abstract 
sei)araiion of spiritual and material, with the consequent 
contempt of the material, was the rock on which Greek 
philosophy .split. 

Now, Christianity, properly understood, reconciles these 
opposing truths, by treating /wth soul and body as equally 
real and equally essential to the whole and perfect man, the 
spirit being the life-giving principle, and the body tlie form 
in which it finds expression. As Goethe said, ‘ Matter can 
ne\er exist or act apart from spirit, neither can spirit apart 
from matter.’ Abundant honour is paid in the New 
I'estamcnt to the body, and to all with which the body is 
akin. It speaks of Christ being ‘magnified in our body’ 
(Phil. i. 20); of our bodies being ‘members of Christ’ 
(i Cor. vi. 15); of‘sinningagainst one’s own body,’because 
the body is the ‘temple of the Holy Spirit ’ (1 Cor. vi. 
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18, 19) j of ‘ glorifying God in our bodies ’ (i Cor. vi. 20); 
and of ‘ presenting our bodies a living sacrifice to God ’ 
(Rom. xii. i); and the blessedness of life beyond the grave 
does not consist in emancipation from the body, but in the 
redemption of the body—^in the possession of a glorified 
body (Rom. viii. 23). 

The Christian revelation is the Divine solution of the 
problem of the relationship between spirit and matter. 
Regard matter as essentially evil, as Eastern systems in¬ 
variably do, and the material body as only a drag upon the 
spiritual faculties, which it deadens and deceives—the 
enemy of man’s true life—then it becomes man’s highest 
wisdom and duty, as taught in the Upanishads, to free him¬ 
self from its trammels and to disregard its necessities. But 
regard the body as the Divine form under which the spirit 
appears, then all honour and care and training should be 
bestowed upon it. And the Christian Incarnation is the 
theoretical justification of this teaching. It responds to 
the requirements of the zvhok man, and witnesses to the 
sacredness of soul and body. God can show Himself as 
man because He is thus expressing Himself in His oitui 
Ullage^ and, therefore, not only are God and man akin to 
one another, but the body as well as the spirit is akin to 
the Divine. 

And, further, the Incarnation explains why the Supreme 
Spirit expresses itself in a material and not an illusory 
universe. It is part of the Divine order, this manifestation 
of Himself to the human spirits which He has brought into 
existence. The Supreme Life does not consist in move¬ 
ments of pure thought—the prevailing idea of the Vedanta 
—but in an activity that finds expression in a physical 
agency ; and one of the most profound and beautiful teach¬ 
ings of the New Testament is that there is ‘one divine 
event to which the whole creation moves ’; that the time is 
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coining when all Nature will be empowered adequately to 
render the spiritual meaning which at present it is only able 
to convey by scattered hints and in broken fragments.^ 
iMan and the universe as such are real, and not illusory; 
and if the ancient sages of the Upanishads had understood 
the mystery of the Christian Incarnation, they might have 
escaped their philosophic fallacies. 

Thus the immortality that Christians are led to look 
forward to is not that of the soul simply, but of the whole 
man—soul and spiritual body alike; for Christ has taken a 
glorified humanity to heaven. Intellect perfected, affections 
perfected, will perfected, and all gloriously embodied, can 
we conceive a higher future state of existence than that ? 
'riVe idea of a total loss of them can only proceed, as we 
shall see hereafter, from a mistaken view of life. 

The solution of the ‘eternal problem’ of mind and 
matter is thus given in the Christian revelation, which 
shows us that both enter into the essential nature of the 
universe. If God, who is Spirit, revealed Himself, not 
only through a human mind, but also through a human 
form, then both have received the Divine impress. And 
since God has chosen to establish a physical medium of 
communication between spirit and spirit, it must be as 
indestructible as the spiritual life itself; and we can set no 
limit to what either may become. In both are Divine 
possibilities. Science is teaching with increasing clearness 
that there is an indissoluble union between the ps)’chical 
and the physical -that body and soul form a unity; and 
that is the true monism. And the Christian revelation tells 
us that both form part of the essential constitution of the 
universe, and that the reason of this union lies in the 
Divine nature, as disclosed to us in the Incarnation. 

• See Liii arlicle on this subject in the Contemporary Review for Tulv 
kS./,, by K. M. Caillard. 
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If, now, we return to what we have seen to be the pre¬ 
vailing religious thought of India from the earliest times, we 
shall find that the defects of such a creed could not fail to 
be followed by some very marked results in the character 
and life and popular worship of the people. 

One practical result would be an ascef/c morality^ and the 
Sannydsin, or mendicant friar—the lineal descendant of the 
forest hermit of the Upanishads—the concentrating Yogi, 
would be the highest type of man, whose one aim would be 
repression and destruction of the individuality, and union 
with Deity by abstraction from the world, where a transcen¬ 
dental insight becomes accompanied by outward uncon¬ 
sciousness—an ‘ ecstatic vacuity of mind’—a slate in which, 
if it were possible, every thought would cease. To this we 
shall return hereafter. 

Again, it is difficult at first sight to see anything but a 
contradiction between this asceticism and a social life in 
which the grossest sensual excesses are perpetrated under the 
sanction of religion. But in a pantheistic system, w^here 
God is alike related to all, and where the loftiest virtue and 
the lowest appetites are alike consecrated by a Divine and 
universal presence, moral distinctions necessarily disappear, 
and natural passions carry with them their own sanctions. 
^Ve cannot be held responsible for affections and actions 
that are only states and operations of the Divine nature; 
and so, according to Swami Vivekananda, ‘ our evil is of no 
more value than our good, and our good of no more value 
than our evil.’ * 

And, further, seeing that whatever is, according to 
pantheism, is, by the very fact that it is, right and Divine, 
Professor Caird is surely correct when he maintains = that 
such a system accounts for all that is so reprehensible in 

^ Brahinaimlin^ January 19, 1S97. 

" ‘ The Faiths of the Work!,’ Icct. i. 
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whose root is pride and whose branches are selfishness. 
Instead of being, as we should at first suppose, an equalizing 
faith, pantheism has ‘a tendency to consecrate existing 
facts, to harden accidental differences and inequalities into 
permanent and inviolable divisions.’ Social distinctions of 
rank and occupation, which are common to all countries, 
but whose defects are in the West corrected by religion— a. 
religion of equality and brotherhood in the sight of God— 
have in India been consecrated by religion; and the dark 
and hopeless lot of millions of low-caste men has been itself 
regarded as ‘an unchangeable ordinance of God.’ 

What hinds Hindfiisni to India in its caste system denies 
it to humanity. And yet what should be the logical effect 
of a monistic creed which holds that the individual Self and 
the Supreme are one ? Surely the greatest reverence shown 
to d// men, without distinction. If men are things, let 
them go the way of things ; but if they are spirits, temples 
of the Eternal, let us bow before one another—let us try to 
serve one another. If men and women are Divine, accord¬ 
ing to the Vedanta, how can we treat any fellow-creature 
with contempt? To the Christian human nature, in its 
most degraded forms, is something wonderful and sacred, 
because in Christ it has been taken up into eternal union 
with the nature of God. How has it been in India? How 
can we harmonize this exalted truth of the identity of man 
and Cod with the treatment that the lower and oppre.ssed 
classe.s Iiave for ages received at the hands of the higher ? 
Why does the high-caste Brahman avoid, as he would a 
leper, contact with a non-caste pariah ? The Hinda philo- 
soi)her’s lofty ideal has never been his realization. Where 
there is only one .Self of the universe, love, it is said, 
becomes a natural e.xpression of such a philosophy; for 
how can any man hate his own Self? ■ I must love my 
' Jhahnnivatlin, vol. iii., 190. 
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brother because I am my brother—because the Soul within 
all men is the same. But it is not as separate personalities 
that we are all one, for the idea of separateness is illusory 
and has to be destroyed. ‘The so-called separate Souls 
are simply the Atman under phenomenal limitations, and 
therefore it is superfluous to postulate the existence of many 
souls.’ ^ So that the expression, the ‘ brotherhood of man ’ 
—a purely Christian conception arising out of the Divine 
Fatherhood—is altogether misleading on the lips of a 
Vedantist, since it implies distinction of persons, and, if 
applied to man, is equally applicable to the whole animate 
and inanimate creation, because the one Soul underlies 
all. It is not brotherhood, but identity. One of the best 
signs of a new life in India to-day is the healthy desire to 
abolish, among other crying evils, the great caste system ; 
and this can hardly be brought about by a revival of that 
philosophy which for centuries has sanctioned and nourished 
caste. True brotherhood, on the other hand, is an essential 
doctrine of Christianity, and is practically exemplified in 
numberless measures to improve the lot of man, and, in 
a very marked manner, in the unity and fellowship of 
believers in the Chri.stian Church. 

Again, an impersonal Deity, such as we have in the 
pantheistic Vedanta, means an hnpersonal 07 ’der of things 
in the universe, in which blind causation and natural law 
or mechanism rule over a necessitated nian ; and we have 
the fundamental belief of Hinduism, which underlies all 
Hindu thought, and furnishes the raison (Vetre of the 
systems of philosophy—the doctrine of Karma and trans- 
mig 7 ‘ation ; and these will be fully considered at a later 
stage of our inquiry. 

The same reflection applies to the system of Buddhism^ 
which was the grand logical outcome of pantheism. Re- 
‘ Brah/navtlilin, vol. iii., 190. 
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jecting the Brahmanical Deity, who brought a curse rather 
than a blessing into human existence, Buddha boldly 
rejected God altogether. ‘ Deny the personality of God,’ 
Principal Fairbairn has said, ‘and the best thing for the 
race is to deny God; the best thing for the person, escape 
from personal to those impersonal modes of being which 
are the dreariest everlasting death.’^ History has never 
exhibited a more signal instance of the failure of pantheism, 
with its cold, abstract, impersonal force, to satisfy man’s 
deepest needs. Break away from the thought of a Divine 
Being, who can something to relieve the pain and misery 
of the world, and atheism is the best alternative, and the 
highest beatitude for man loss of conscious being. 

And, once more, it is difficult at first sight to see anything 
but a contradiction between the doctrine that God is the 
only one Reality and the monstrous mythology—the vast 
system oipolytheism —which in India has grown up by the 
side of it. 

A belief in the unity of God, as the Bible understands it, 
does, indeed, utterly forbid anything approaching to a 
plurality of gods : ‘ no relic of polytheism and idolatry 
could possibly live in the Hebrew fiery furnace of mono¬ 
theism, any more than dry chaff could exist in lambent 
tongues of fire.’ And that is simply because the Divine 
unity in the Bible is 7 iot a pantheistic unity. But the unity 
of pantheism is not hostile to polytheism ; on the contrary, 
it inevitably induces it, and is supplemented by it, and has 
in India gradually swelled the thirty-three gods of the 
^'ddas to 330,000,000, quite in accordance with the name 
given to God—Brahnra—that which expands through all 
space, and ‘grows’ into everything. A Being who is 
thought of as the Substance underlying all finite things 
stands, as we have seen, in the same relation to all, to the 
' ‘City of God,’ p. 266. 
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meanest as well as to the highest, to the most repulsive and 
impure as well as to the noblest and the holiest. Pan¬ 
theistic thought can take no account of distinctions in the 
finite. And so while the philosophic sage might, by a 
process of abstraction, penetrate to the essence behind, and 
see the One in the many, the popular mind, incapable of 
such exercises, would take of necessity the opposite direc¬ 
tion, and instead of deifying nothing would deify all. Since 
all is equally related to God, He is manifested alike in the 
highest and most beautiful, and in the lowest and the vilest; 
and so even loathsome forms of organic life—the lowest 
fetich—become objects of religious reverence. This is, 
as we have seen, the philosophy of polytheism and 
idolatry. 

If pantheism has sometimes been the creed of the philo¬ 
sopher, it has never been the faith of a nation; polytheism 
and image-worship have ever been the religion of the 
people. The abstractions of pantheism, which has no 
object of worship, and whose subject of contemplation is 
incomprehensible, devoid of all affections, and indifferent 
to all actions, whose Absolute Being has no personal attri¬ 
butes, can have no attractions for the common people, and 
nothing to elicit and sustain a real religious life. From 
Job to Herbert Spencer, who sees Power infinite and inex¬ 
haustible, but uncharacterized by any element on which 
the human heart can repose, God has been the undiscovered 
One. So far from knowing the way to God, the philoso¬ 
phers have not been even sure of His name. The Un¬ 
knowable, Absolute, Brahma, ‘Stream of tendency,’ are 
poor substitutes for the Living God and Father. ‘ The 
Vedantic God,’ says the Madras Hindu, ‘ is a cold, dreary, 
philosophic conception, which the Hindu masses have 
never cared for, which the vast majority of mankind can 
never be brought to reverence and which is quite incapable 
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of influencing them in the formation of character and life.’ ^ 
What is the consequence? Pantheism has to crave the 
help of polytheism, and to allow the masses to regard as 
real what it declares to be illusory, and to personify what it 
holds to be impersonal, in order that the instinctive feelings 
of tlie heart—love, gratitude, and trust—may be expressed 
in worship. ^ Whoever, hearing that the Vedantins believe 
in Brahma without qualities, infers that they reject Vishnu, 
Siva, and the rest of the pantheon, and that they discoun¬ 
tenance idolatry and such things, and that they count the 
Puranas and similar writings false, labours under gross 
error.’ = ‘ It is the personal gods of Hindu polytheism, 
and not the impersonal principle of Hindu pantheism, that 
the Hindu people worship. No people can worship what 
they believe to be entirely impersonal.’3 
It is sometimes represented as an excellence of Vedantism 
that it thus ijicorporates these lower phases of religion, and 
that the pantheistic idea tends to purify the mind, and 
helps it to rise from a lower to a higher level—from the 
worship of the Deity under his many forms to the 

knowledge of the nirgiina Brahma. But it can only do 
this, as Professor Flint shows,^ at the cost of its own 
rationality, and by being consciously allied with falsehood, 
since the popular deities are, according to the Vedanta, 
mere fictions of the popular mind. Pantheism, instead of 
correcting Hindu polytheism, has had the effect of stimu¬ 
lating its extravagances; it has increased the number and 
absurdity of its superstitions. Pantheism and an impersonal 
1 )eity can never he superior to theism and faith in a per¬ 
sonal (iod, when it is thus found to stand at the head of 
a history of irretrievable idolatry. And vast systems of 

‘ lUahmavruUn, vol. ii., 141. = ‘Rational Refutatiun,’ p. 195. 

^ ‘ Ami-riicislic Thctirics,’p. 3S9. ■* Ihid.^ p. 390. 
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mythology and superstition inevitably accompany pan¬ 
theistic thought. It was so in ancient Greece and Rome, 
and it has been so in India; and it must be so in every 
land that is not Christian. Only where the Bible is 
known is idolatry, in one form or another, unknown; 
and when Christ is accepted by a people idolatry passes 
away. 

What is the explanation of this ? Idolatry, as opposed 
to pantheism, foolish and degraded as it is, lays supreme 
stress on a vital truth— 2 . truth which the human heart will 
never surrender—the Personality of God. It witnesses to 
man's natural craving to have before him some manifesta¬ 
tion of the Unseen—the Unknowable—to see, in fact, a 
humanized God. It seeks to realize to the senses what 
otherwise is only an idea. And nothing but a religion that 
offers a visible and Divine Object for adoring reverence—a 
true and worthy Image of the Divine—^as does Christianity, 
that presents to us God realized in human history, can 
save, and has ever saved, a people from idolatry. It is at 
best in Hinduism a necessary evil; hence the system with 
which it is allied must be regarded as unsound. In Chris¬ 
tianity, it is not only condemned as an evil, but is found 
to be altogether unnecessary, its place being taken by 
the perfect, elevating, all-lovely, and Divine Image— 
Christ. 

In Christianity it is the Incarnation, as we have seen, 
that is the centre of its thought and action, and this affords 
the same religious test to philosopher and peasant, to the 
high and to the low. There is a philosophy of the pro- 
foundest kind surrounding Christian doctrine, available for 
the mystic or the metaphysician ; but there is one Object of 
worships and devotion —God in Christ —for all; one uni¬ 
versal J:)Ook, the liil)le, understood by all; and but one 
way of salvation, revealed in that 13ook, alike for all— 
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perfect trust in, and absolute surrender to, Christ, as the 
Revelation of Deity and the atonement for human sin, in 
whom and by whoiii we are brought into union and har¬ 
mony with the Divine. It is this that gives to Christianity 
its simplicity, its adaptabilit)^ its universality. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

The Bhagavad-gita—Its Eclectic, Conciliatory, though Sectarian, 
Character—Its Place in the Mahabharata—Development of 
Krishna Cult—Question of Christian Influence considered—Chief 
Incident of the Poem—Its Main Doctrines, Compromises, and 
Inconsistencies—Its Treatment of the Veda—Krishna as an Incar¬ 
nation-Transmigration and Methods of Salvation—Bhakti-yoga— 
Hindu and Christian—Gita no Safe Guide. 

The insufficiency of a pantheistic creed, and the need of 
some Object of worship and devotion in which the heart may 
rest, are shown very clearly in the Bhagavad-gita, the most 
popular devotional book of the thoughtful classes of India. 
Its main teaching is that men’s devotion [bhakti) must be 
directed to a person—to Krishna, the Ishta Devata—2& a 
representative of the Supreme, with the additional quality 
of a Redeemer. It arose from a fusion of the transcen¬ 
dental and popular elements, both of which had existed all 
along in Hinduism. It seeks to combine the mystic pan¬ 
theism of the Vedanta with an attractive mythology, and 
hence its popularity. The doctrine of Krishna regarding 
his own nature is the pantheistic doctrine of the early 
Upanishads, but differing materially in his embodiment \ 
for in the Upanishads the Supreme Spirit is not represented 
as incarnate in a human person, nor made the object of 
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passionate devotion, but rather the subject of calm contem¬ 
plation, in which the absence of all emotion is essential to 
the final deliverance of the perfected soul. 

I'he ‘ Divine Lay,’ or ‘ Lord’s Song,’ as it is called, is a 
poem of much grace and sweetness, with many noble sen¬ 
timents beautifully expressed, besides being a work of great 
metaphysical acumen. Schlegel has described it as ‘the 
finest philosophical poem in the world.’ Still, it contains 
nothing new that can be formulated into a complete and 
consistent system of its own. It is rather all-comprehen¬ 
sive, and therefore of necessity contradictory. It is pan¬ 
theistic in that it represents Krishna as the one real 
Existence, and theistic in representing him as a personal 
Ecing, the Creator and Upholder of all that is. Further, 
by teaching that whatever is worshipped, Krishna is wor¬ 
shipped; that ‘They also who worship other gods with 
devotion and faith, they also worship me,’ ^ it justifies the 
existence of the Hindu pantheon and the grossest forms of 
animism. It is, thus, an eclectic poem, the author being a 
master of compromise. 

Besides the concession already indicated, its aim was to 
harmonize the doctrines of the chief systems of philosophy, 
the scientific principles of the Sankhya, the asceticism of 
the Voga—though discouraging its extravagances—and the 
idealism of the Vedanta. It also sought to conciliate the 
diflerent religious sects by uniting them in the common 
worship of Kri.shna, though showing itself to be, at the 
same time, distinctly sectarian by exalting Vaishnavism, 
whose adherents regard it as one of their most sacred text¬ 
books. Its subject-matter shoAvs that it was composed 
when Buddhism was on the wane, and when the hostile 
ri\alry between Vaishnavites and Saivites, restrained so 
long as their coiuinon foe, Buddhism, was supreme, had 
* Gita, ix. 23 . 
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commenced, and which brought about the production of 
the sectarian Puranas in later centuries of our era. The 
author manifests his sectarian bias by ignoring the god 
Siva altogether, declaring that he is the ‘ Rudra of the 
Rudras ’—the most terrible of the terrible—and by identify¬ 
ing Krishna with Vishnu as the Supreme Deity. Beyond 
the element of personal devotion (phakti) to a manifested 
Deity, it contains no teaching that is not found in the 
Upanishads and the philosophical systems; so that our 
examination of the doctrines of the Vedanta generally is 
equally an examination of the teaching of the Bhagavad- 
gita. No very prolonged study of it, therefore, is required. 

It lies embedded as an important episode in the Bhishma 
Parva of the Mahabharata—the great epic of the Hindus— 
a book of ‘widely distant periods,’ some portions of it 
being said to have existed in the second or third century 
B.C., while its present redaction, which includes many inter¬ 
polations, was probably not completed until ‘some cen¬ 
turies after the commencement of our era.’ ^ The Gita 
itself, which is proved by its style and eclectic philosophy 
to be the most modern portion, is placed by Professor 
Wilson as low as 800 a.d. ; by Professor M. Monier 
Williams, in his ‘ Indian Epic Poetry,’ to a date long sub¬ 
sequent to the Christian era; while Thomson, a modern 
editor and translator of the poem,- thinks it may have been 
written before 300 a.d. 

The Mahabharata is the earliest poem in which Krishna’s 
life is narrated, and the ‘ great war ’ of the descendants of 
Bharata—the Pandava and Kaurava cousins— wliich forms 
the nucleus of the epic, is generally agreed by scholars to 

' See Weber’s History dF Indian l^ileraliire,’ p. 1S8, and Muir’s 
‘ .Sanskrit Texts,’ iv. 169. 

- Cliaiies W ilkins Mnylish Lranslaliun, made at Benares in 1784, 
first made the (.llta known to Kurupean scholars. 
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have taken place about 800 u.c 1 he composition of the 
epic, however, in which the events are recorded, having 
taken place some 400 or 500 years later—for Buddhism is 
spoken of as a powerful system—the narrative of Krishna’s 
life as contained in the Gita cannot be regarded as afford¬ 
ing any reliable historical evidence of the life itself. The 
author was no eye-witness to the events he relates. The 
several stages in the development of the Krishna cult, as 
traceable in the Mahabhdrata, are very marked ; but owing 
to the redactions, of which the poem possesses abundant 
internal evidence, it presents many inconsistencies and con¬ 
tradictions about the character of the hero. In the briefest 
and, therefore, probably the earliest series of stories, 
Krishna is represented simply as an heroic man, remark¬ 
able for superhuman strength. In every moral quality he 
is much inferior to Arjuna, the real hero of the story, the 
prince of the Pandavas, and who is married to Krishna’s 
sister. In the more elaborate narrative he appears as a 
demigod, and later on as an incarnation of Vishnu ; while 
in the Bhagavad-gita he is represented as the Supreme 
Being, the Soul of the world, the primeval Spirit whose 
material form is the universe. 

Thus, a great gulf separates the Krishna of the earlier 
from the Krishna of the later date, and, again, the more 
theosophic Krishna of the Gita from the purely mytholo¬ 
gical Krishna of the Puranas. But it must be borne in mind 
that it is the same Krishna, who, in the Dronaparva, advises 
the Pandavii.s to try to kill Drona by foul means, as it would 
be im[)ossible to kill him by fair,* and elsewhere urges 
Bhima, one of the l\indavas, to tell Drona a falsehood, that 
his son was dead, with the object that, being overcome by 
grief, he would cease to fight, w^ho in various other places 
is declared to be a Divine incarnation ! Well may Professor 
‘ Mahabharala, ix. 3445 d scq. 
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A. Holtzinann remark : ‘ What fatality impelled the Indians 
to elevate such a man into an incarnation of the Supreme 
Deity is an, as yet, unsolved enigma. There must have 
been powerful political as well as religious revolutions 
which brought about this result.’' Further, the legends of 
Krishna’s birth, the celebration of his birthday, in the 
honour of which his mother Devaki participates, his boyish 
freaks and amours, and his life as a herdsman, as described 
in the Vaishnava Puranas, chiefly the Bhagavata, ascribed 
by Colebrooke to the twelfth century,® are the furthest 
removed from the original representations of the epic. 

All this has led some eminent Sanskrit scholars to the 
belief that the Krishna cult is indebted to Christian legends, 
which found their way to India, and were there modified to 
suit Indian modes of thought, since the gulf between the 
earlier and later stages cannot well be bridged except by 
the supposition of some external influence. This opinion 
has been strengthened by certain resemblances in the 
Bhagavad-gita to some of the ideas and expressions of 
the New Testament, and especially by the appearance and 
strong enforcement of the novel doctrine of bhakti^ as dis¬ 
tinguished from the jndnd-Mnda of the Upanishads, and 
the older shraddhd of the Rig-veda. Some of the more 
striking texts of the Indian poem that readily recall parallel 
ones of the Bible are the following: ‘ They who devoutly 
worship me are in me, and I in them’ (ix. 29). ‘Repose 
thy mind upon me, fix thine understanding on me : then 
doubtless thou shalt abide in me on high hereafter ’ (xii. 8). 
‘ Renouncing all dharmas, come unto me alone for shelter; 
sorrow not, I will liberate thee from all sins ’ (xviii. 66). 

* ‘ Arjuna, Ein Bcilrag (.Jur Reconstruction clcs IMaluiMiaiaLa,’vun 
Adolf Holtzmann. (Strassburg, Karl J. Trubner ; London, Triibncr 
and Co., 1879. 

= ‘ Miscellaneous Essays/ i. 94. 
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Dr. Lorinser, in 1S69, in his appendix to his German trans¬ 
lation of the Gita, expressed the opinion that Christian 
ideas had been borrowed by the Brahmans, and that the 
poem was indebted to the Bible. Professor Weber, while 
regarding Dr. Lorinser’s attempt to establish such a con¬ 
nection as ‘ overdone,’ has yet stated that ‘ the reciprocal 
action and mutual influence of Gnostic and Indian concep¬ 
tions in the first centuries of the Christian era are evident, 
however difficult it may be at present to say what in each is 
peculiar to it or borrowed from the other.’ ^ On the other 
hand, this position has been stoutly disputed by Dr. Lassen 
and Professor Windisch, of Heidelberg, as well as by Mr. 
Justice K. T. Telang, of Bombay, in a lengthy introductory 
essay prefixed to his English metrical translation of the Gita, 
published in 1875, and where the question of the originality 
or otherwise of the poem is fully and fairly treated. Dr. J. 
Muir, who ably discusses the whole subject in his ‘ Metrical 
Translation from Sanskrit Writers,’= considers Dr. Lorinser’s 
contention as ‘ not proven,’ or ‘ adhiic sub jitdlce ’; and 
Professor M. Monier Williams w^ould seem to be of the same 
opinion. However the case may be, there can be no 
doubt that the Gita is a thoroughly Oriental book, cast in 
an Indian mould, and Indian throughout—that there is 
nothing essentially common between it and the New' Testa¬ 
ment, but, on the contrary, that the ideas of the former are 
([uite foreign to those of the latter, while no such conception 
as Krishna suffering for the sins of mankind is anywhere to 
Ijc I’oLind. Further, that though the resemblance between 
Curtain passages may be striking, it is, after all, superlicial; 
and a little reflection will show that the one has marked 
traits w'hich the other has not, while a different translation 
of certain words, of which Sanskrit is peculiarly susceptible, 
w’ill often give an entirely different meaning. 

^ Trulian Aniicjuaiy,* iv. 79. - See Introduction. 
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Returning now to the body of the work, we must 
glance at the supreme incident that gave rise to Sri 
Krishna's deliverances. The leaders of the two great 
families, who had long been at feud, are about to engage in 
a decisive battle. The Supreme Being, who had become 
incarnate in the family of the Pandavas, in the person of 
Krishna, acts as Arjuna's charioteer, and drives him to the 
battlefield. The compassionate heart of Arjuna melts at the 
sight before him. 

‘Teachers, fathers, sons, as well as grandfathers, mothers' 
brothers, fathers-in-law, grandsons, brothers-in-law, and 
other relatives. These I do not wish to kill, though (myself) 
slain, even for the sake of the kingship of the three worlds; 
how then for earth ! . . . It is not proper to kill the sons of 
Dhritarashtra, our relatives, for how, killing our kinsmen, 
may we be happy, 0 Madhava?'* 

And then, for the rest of the poem, the battle is sus¬ 
pended, and in that unlikely situation the two hold 
prolonged converse on the most recondite doctrines of 
philosophy and religion. The generous sentiments of 
Arjuna are repudiated by Krishna in verses that are in a 
way sublime and beautiful, and that, from a pantheistic 
view of the world, point out the folly of all dread of 
death, and the duty of energy and resignation, but 
which, judged by the moral sense of mankind, are 
more than sufficicMit to deprive the Gita of any claim to 
be regarded as a Divine revelation. 

‘ Knuw TiiA'P to be indcslruclible by whom all this is [icrvatk'il. 
Nur can any work the clestructiun of that impciishablc One. "I’lic.sc 
lH.)dies of the embodied One, which is elernal, imlcstriictihle, and 
boundless, are known as finite. Therefore fiyht, O Bharaia. lie whi.) 
regardeth the dweller in the body as a slayer, and he who ihinkelh 
it is slain, both of them are ignorant. It slayeth not, nor is it slain. 

* Gita, i. 34, 35, 37. 
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ll is not born, nor doth it die : nor having been, ceaseth it any more to 
be: unborn, perpetual, eternal and ancient, it is not slain when 
the body is slaughtered. . . . Further, looking upon thine own 
dharina, thou shouldest not tremble ; for there is nothing more welcome 
to a Kshatriya than righteous war. . . . But if thou wilt not carry on 
this righteous warfare, then, casting away thine own dharma and thine 
honour, thou wilt incur sin. . . . Slain, thou wilt obtain Svarga 
(heaven); victorious, thou wilt enjoy the earth ; therefore stand up, 
O son of Kunti, resolute to fight. 

It will be observed that Krishna’s arguments are not 
I)ased on the justice of the war, but on transcendental 
doctrines regarding the impassive and immortal constitution 
of the soul—teaching which would be equally applicable 
to the most unrighteous warfare, and, indeed, to murder 
generally; and teaching which, in recent years, has gone 
dangerously near to inciting and justifying seditious* acts in 
India. Then Krishna urges the slaughter on another 
ground. It is the duty of a soldier of the Kshatriya or 
warrior caste to fight. The institutmi of caste Is everywhere 
upheld in the Gita, and the necessity of performing its 
duties is one of the chief aims of the author. * The four 
castes emanated from Me, by the different distribution of 
energies and actions ; know Me to be the author of them, 
though the actionless and inexhaustible.’^ The Creator 
of all is thus the ‘ Author ’ of a system that has done more 
to alienate one class from another and to stifle the feelings 
ot human brotherhood than any other, and which is now 
iu knowledgcd by Hindus themselves to be the root of the 
worst evils of the land. 

Buddhism, while it had encouraged atheism and denied 
the existence of the soul, had brought deliverance to the 
priest-ridden and caste-ridden communities of India. In 
relaxing the duties of caste, it had done much to destroy 
the profession of the Kshatriyas, and had further disin- 

Gita, ii. 17-20, 31, 33, 37. “ Jbid,^ iv. 13. 
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tegrated society by allowing all persons who desired it 
to become ascetics. The author of the Gita, himself a 
Brahman, rallied the warriors to their calling by teaching 
that caste was a Divine institution, and that the fulfilment 
of its duties would provide an ‘ open door to heaven ’; and 
this counterblast to the Buddhist heresy not only fixes 
the comparatively modern date of the poem—the persecution 
of Buddhism being in active operation during the fifth and 
sixth centuries of our era—but helps us to see something 
of the political motive that led the author to make use 
of the supernatural medium of the Mahabharata for the 
exposition of his philosophy. But if caste be a Divine and 
stereotyped institution, there is no limit to its obligations, 
and descendants of hereditary robbers and murderers, such 
as the Indian Thugs, would be justified in following the 
profession of their fathers. Further, if fighting and slaying 
are lawful because they are caste duties, there is an end to 
all moral constraint. Bishop Caldwell has well said: 
‘ Krishna’s teaching on these heads elevates the con¬ 
ventional duties of the institutions of a dark age above the 
essential distinction between right and wrong; and we may 
freely assert that Arjuna’s lumian —it may well be styled 
huma?ie —compassion and generosity is far preferable to the 
strong-hearted philosophy which Krishna professes to be 
Divine. It is poison administered in honey.’ * And it 
may be safely said that nothing but party and political bias 
could ever suggest such teaching. 

The Gita doctrine of God would seem to be that of the 
older Upanishads rather than the strictly Advaita doctrine 
of the Vedanta. He is the Soul of the world, its material 
as well as its efficient Cause, the universe being an evolution 
of Himself; and at the end of a Ka/pa, or age, dissolving 
into His all-containing self. ‘ Know That (the neuter 
' Mvriijhna ami ihc Uliai^avad-glta,’ Afailras (C. L. S.). 
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Abstract) to be indestructible by whom all this is pervaded/ 
‘ I am the going forth of the whole universe, and likewise 
its dissolving/ ‘ All this is woven in me as multitudes of 
jewels on a string/ ‘ Know me as the eternal seed of all 
beings/" According to this pantheistic teaching, as we 
have seen, the basest forms of creation are Divine, and the 
most immoral actions, not only permitted, but perpetrated 
by Deity itself. Unlike the Upanishads, however, the 
Divine Being has a dual nature, revealing himself to Arjuna 
in his supreme form, and, again, in an extravagant passage, 
the pupil beholding him in a lower nature, answering to 
the Prakriti of Kapila, and as possessed, moreover, of count¬ 
less faces, mouths, and eyes, and arms, all blazing like a 
thousand suns,- thereby resembling the Puranic description 
of the Deity as a great mundane animal But this attempted 
Mending of pantheism and polytheism lands the author in 
fatal contradiction. * Those without buddhi (intellect) 
think of me, the unmanifest, as having manifestation; they 
know not my supreme nature, imperishable, most excellent.’3 
And yet the unmanifested becomes manifest in the most 
striking manner. 

The same inconsistency appears in the attempt to har¬ 
monize the different schools of philosophy, especially the 
Sankhya and the Vedanta. The metaphysics of the 
Saiikhya as regards Purusha and Prakriti are adopted. 

‘ Know that Prakriti (matter in its widest sense) and 
Purusha (soul) are both without beginning; and know thou 
also that modifications and qualities are all Prakriti-born.’4 
That is to say, the different qualities of men, higher or 
lower, refined or base, are the result of the three gnnas — 
goodness {sativa\ passion (rajas), and darkness (tamas)— 
tho ingredients or constituent elements of which Prakriti or 


' CiUfi, vii. 6, 7, 10. 
^ /hid. vii. 24. 


- Jhid. xi. 16, 17. 
** Ibid. xiii. 19. 
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Nature is constituted.* But there are said to be fwo kinds 
of Prakriti, • which is an essential change. ‘ Earth, water, 
fire, air, ether,’etc. ‘This the inferior. Know my other 
Prakriti, the higher, the life-element, by which the universe 
is upheld.’ = And in order to further reconcile the Sankhya 
and the Vedanta, the doctrine of a Supreme Being presiding 
over Prakriti and Purusha is added, which is a fundamental 
alteration. ‘Spectator and permitter, supporter, enjoyer, 
the great Isvara, thus is styled the supreme Self—in this 
body the supreme Purusha.’ 3 Moreover, by declaring that 
all qualities^ ivhether good or bad^ pi'oceed from Kjdshna^ the 
distinctions of virtue and vice are again obscured, and 
moral responsibility paralyzed. ‘ The natures that are 
Sattvic, Rajasic, Tamasic, these know as from me; not 
I in them, but they in me.’^ 

Further, the all-comprehensive Gita teaches the purely 
Vedantic doctrim of Mdyd^ which has been already con¬ 
sidered. ‘Though unborn, the imperishable Self, and also 
the Lord of all beings, ruling over Nature, which is mine 
own, yet I am born through ray own Maya.’ * This Divine 
Maya of mine, Guna-made, is hard to pierce; they who 
come to me, they cross over this Mdya.’ ‘ Nor am I of all 
discovered, enveloped in my Yoga-Maya. This deluded 
world knoweth me not, the unborn, the imperishable.’ ^ 

One is inclined to ask if the Gita’s distinctive doctrine 
of avatdraSy or incarnations, is also Maya, or illusion. If 
real, no more unsuitable character could have been chosen 
to represent the Supreme, and to become the great destroyer 
of sin and the deliverer of the world. Krishna is repre¬ 
sented as saying ; ‘ As often as there is a decline of virtue 

^ This sul)jecl is furllier treated in tlio chapters on Karma and 
Transmigration. 

“ Gltii, vii. ^,5. ^ lin’d.^ xiii. 22. ^ lOid.^ vii. 12. 

//W., iv. 0; vii. 14, 25. 
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or an increase of vice in the world, I create myself anew ; 
and thus I appear from age to age for the preservation of 
the just, the destruction of the wicked, and establishment 
of virtue.’' And, again, in words that seem to be almost 
an echo of the Gospel: ‘ Renouncing all dharmas, come 
unto me alone for shelter; sorrow not, I will liberate thee 
from all sins.’= There could not be a more complete 
contrast between these signs of a true incarnation and what 
we learn elsewhere to have been the whole tone and course 
of Krishna’s life. The Bhagavata Purana is said to have 
been related by a sage to a king, who, after listening to the 
account of Krishna’s debaucheries, inquired how it was that 
ho who became incarnate for the ‘establishment of virtue’ 
and the repression of vice could have been guilty of such 
corrupt practices. The reply was: ‘The transgression of 
virtue and the daring acts which are witnessed in superior 
beings must not be charged as faults to these glorious 
persons. . . . Let no other than a superior being ever even 
in thought practise the same.’ 3 In spite of this excellent 
ad\ice, there cannot be a doubt that people have followed 
Krishna’s steps, and that the same character which in the 
Gita is set forth as the Divine one, has fouled the imagina¬ 
tion and stained the purity of many minds and households. 
It has been aptly said that ‘the Krishna of the Bhagavad- 
gita was bound to appear for the destruction of such 
characters as the Krishna of the Bhagavata.’ But, at the 
best, nowhere is the amaxing superiority of Christianity 
over Hinduism more manifest than in the character of 
their respective incarnations, the fair Figure of the Gospels 
being not only historically real, but the perfection of reason 
and the summit of all religious truth, and rising in moral 
purity and self-devotion, not simply above the level of 

* (iM, iv. 7, S. ® xviii. 66. 

‘ niifi'^avala Purana,’ X. xxxiii. 27-40. 
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ordinary human nature, but far above the highest and best 
in ourselves, till we find that we can form no worthier 
conception of God Himself than we have in the face and 
character of Jesus Christ. 

The fundamental defect of the Gita, therefore, from the 
Christian standpoint is that it nowhere exhibits any sense 
of the real evil of sin as a violation of moral government, 
and makes no provision whereby sin may be justly forgiven, 
and its thraldom and guilt removed. No Divine grace and 
truth are revealed which have any power to renew and 
sanctify the soul. 

Though accounted orthodox, its attitude towards the 
previous Vedic revelation and its doctrine of sacrifice, with 
which it might be supposed to claim some continuity, is^ 
surprising ; for, though originally imparted by the breath 
Divine, it is set aside as quite inferior science. But one 
revelation cannot thus lightly degrade another. ‘ A flowery 
doctrine, promising the reward of works performed in this 
embodied state, presenting numerous ceremonies, with a 
view to future gratification and glory, is prescribed by 
unlearned men, devoted to the injunctions of the Veda, 
assertors of its exclusive importance, lovers of enjoyment, 
and seekers after paradise. The restless minds of the men 
who, through this flowery doctrine, have become bereft of 
wisdom and are ardent in the pursuit of future gratification 
and glory are not applied to contemplation. 'I'he Vedas 
have for their objects the three qualities (or ^yjuts); but be 
thou, Arjuna, free from them. . . . As great as is the use 
of a well which is surrounded on all sides by overflowing 
waters, so great (and no greater) is the use of the Veda 
to a Brahman endowed with true knowledge.'' 

The salvation the Gita teaches is not a salvation from 
sin, but from the bondage of repeated births—the complete 

^ Transhuion in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts of ii. 42 -46. 
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separation of spirit from matter. The grand dogma of the 
Gita, as it is of the Upanishads and of all the schools of 
Hinda philosophy, ancient and more modern, is that of 
Karma aud transmigration, or the inevitable fruit of action in 
this life and in countless others. Governed as man is in all 
his actions by the three gunas —properties inherent in his 
nature—such actions, good or bad, give of necessity fresh 
birth to the soul ; and desire and passion, which give rise 
to action, must be suppressed and destroyed before the 
soul can obtain final deliverance. With such fatalism 
underlying the whole system of things, it is difBcult to see 
any place for a redeemer such as Krishna offers himself 
to be, or any room for interference with inexorable law. 
Law and mercy find no consistent reconciliation ; reason 
points one way, and the heart another; pantheism can 
know no mediator. 

A few verses will be quoted descriptive of this doctrine 
of Karma and transmigration, w'hich Professor AVilson .says 
is ‘ the main principle of all Hindu metaphysics, the 
foundation of all Hindu philosophy ’; while the full con¬ 
sideration of the subject will occupy later chapters. ‘As a 
man casting off worn-out garments taketh new ones, so the 
dweller in the body, casting off worn-out bodies, entereth 
into others that are new.’ ‘ Many births have been left 
behind by me and by thee, O Arjuna. I know them all, 
but thou knowest not thine.’ ‘ Having attained to the 
worlds of the pure-going, and having dwelt there for 
eternal years, he who fell from Yoga is reborn in a pure 
and blessed house : or else he is born into a family of 
intelligent Yogis; but such a birth as that is hard to 
obtain in this world.’ ‘At the close of many births the 
man full of wisdom cometh unto me.’ ‘ They who strive 
for liberation from birth and death, refuged in me, they 
know Brahman, that whole, Adhyatma, and all Karma.’ 
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‘The expansion that causes the birth of beings is named 
Karma.’ ‘ He whose buddhi (intellect) is everywhere 
unattached, the self subdued, dead to desires, he goeth 
to the supreme perfection of freedom from Karma by 
renunciation.’ ^ 

Various methods are thus prescribed by which the soul 
may obtain salvation, and oneness with Krishna be 
attained. Energetic action is enjoined in one place, 
extreme quietism in another; elsewhere the method of 
knowledge or wisdom is advocated; and crowning all is 
the bhakti doctrine, or personal devotion and faith. While 
admitting, as a Brahman would, the supreme place held by 
knowledge in the Sankhya and Vedanta systems, and the 
place of mortification in the Yoga of Patanjali, the author 
yet frequently insists on the superiority of the Karma- 
Yoga, or salvation by works. It is evident that the 

reason for this was, as we have seen, to recall the 

Kshatriyas to their necessary duties—one of the chief 
objects of the poem; but, in order to harmonize it with 
the other doctrines, it is carefully guarded by further 
teaching, in which there is much truth beautifully ex¬ 

pressed, and quite in accordance with Christianity. 
Actions are to be disinterested, and not performed for 
the sake of reward. ‘ Therefore, without attachment, 
constantly perform action which is duty; for, performing 
action without attachment, man verily reacheth the 

Supreme.’ ‘ The harmonized man, having abandoned 
the fruit of action, attaineth to everlasting peace ; the 
non-harmonized, impelled by desire, attached to fruit, 
are bound.’ And yet we read : ‘ Having abandoned all 
attachment to the fruit of action, always content, seeking 
refuge in none, although doing actions, he is not doing 

^ Gila, ii. 22 ; iv. 5 ; vi. 41, 42 ; vii. 19, 29 ; viii. 3; xviii. 49. 

® Ibid.^ iii. 19; iv. 12. 
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anything ’—where action in itself is depreciated, and re¬ 
nunciation of action would seem, after all, to be the 
higher way. And, again: ‘Far lower than Buddhi-Yoga 
is action.’' ‘With these perplexing words thou only 
confusest my understanding,’ pleaded the pupil; and so 
Krishna said : ‘ In this world there is a twofold path . . . 
that of Yoga by knowledge—of the Sankhyas; and that 
of Yoga (union) by action—of the Yogis.’ ^ And, after 
declaring, ‘ Even if thou art among all evil men the most 
evil-doing, yet shalt thou escape from all sin by the raft of 
wisdom,’ the palm goes in the end to the Yogi. ‘The 
Yogi is greater than the ascetics; he is thought to be 
greater than even the wise; the Yogi is greater than the 
men of action ; therefore becomeIthou a Yogi, O Arjuna.’s 
But we are not told how Arjuna was to practise Yoga on 
the battlefield, and slay his kinsmen at the same time, so 
didicult is it to harmonize conflicting methods of piety. 

The Yoga of Patanjali expressed the act of concentrating 
the mind in abstract meditation, and this was to be effected 
by ‘ the suppression of the transformations or modifications 
of the thinking principle.’ It was the means by which the 
must extraordinary occult and magical powers were to be 
attained, through processes of extreme asceticism, which 
have reached their legitimate development in the inflictions 
and aberrations of the Bhairagis and Sdktas of Bengal. In 
the Gita, however, the Yoga philosophy is stripped of its 
distinctive features for the sake of compromise and in order 
to Secure the semblance of unity with other theories, and 
appears in a more refined and rational form, as a contempla¬ 
tive quietism not unknown in the classical philosophies of 
Europe, though not without a grotesque phase of its own. 

‘ In a pure place, established on a fixed seat, neither very 
much raised nor very low, made of a cloth, a black antelope 
• (Hia, iv. 20; ii. 49. Jbiit, Hi. 2, 3. 3 iv. 36; vi. 46. 
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skin and kusha grass ; there, having made Manas (mind) 
one-pointed, with thought and the functions of the senses 
subdued, steady on his seat, he should practise Yoga for the 
purification of the self. Body, head, and neck balanced, 
immovably steady, looking fixedly at the point of the nose, 
with unwandering gaze, the self serene, fearless, firm in the 
vow of the Brahmachari, Manas controlled, thinking on 
me, harmonized, let him sit concentrated on me/ ^ 

The defects as well as the elements of truth in the 
methods of ‘ knowledge * and ‘ Yoga * will be further con¬ 
sidered as we proceed with our examination of the general 
doctrines of the Vedanta; and we pass to a brief notice 
of the Gita’s special doctrine of bhakti^ or personal devotion 
and faith, where we find ourselves in the region of distinctly 
Christian sentiment and truth. ‘Among all Yogis, he 
who with the inner self abideth in me, who, full of faith, 
adoreth me, he is considered by me to be the most com¬ 
pletely harmonized.’ ‘ To the gods go the worshippers of 
the gods, but my devotees come unto me.’ ‘ They verily 
who w'orship me with devotion, they are in me, and I also 
in them.’ ‘Know thou certainly that my devotee is never 
destroyed.’ ‘Thinking on me, thou shalt conquer all 
obstacles by my grace.’® 

In these words, which certainly call to mind parallel 
expressions in the Gospels, we have indicated a high level 
of religious experience—trustful and ardent attachment to 
an object represented as Divine. And this sentiment has 
swayed the minds of India’s millions in a way that no philo¬ 
sophy has ever done, clearly showing what the hearts of the 
people need. For the author of the Gita took a leaf out of 
the book of Buddha, who proclaimed a salvation free to all, 
and his enthusiasm for humanity was the secret of his 
success. The author of the Gita makes Krishna—though 

* Gita, vi TT-14. ' Jbid.^ vi. 47 ; vii. 23 ; ix. 29, 31 ; xviii. 58. 
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the very opposite of Buddha in moral character—the centre 
of his system, and the rallying-point for rival sects, and, by 
laying stress on the natural traits of devotion and love, 
also proclaims a salvation within the reach of even Sudras 
and women—classes of small account in orthodox Brah¬ 
manism. 

All this, as we have seen, is quite opposed to strict 
A^edantic teaching, where the unmanifested knows no 
manifestation, and where our sole business is to realize 
our identity with an impersonal and unqualified Brahma, 
not by devotion to any person, but solely by devotion to 
knowledge. In such a system there can be no God outside 
ourselves, and no such virtue as dependence on the grace 
of a personal Being, and it is difficult to see how two such 
diametrically opposite habits of thought can both reach the 
same end. It is true that Sankaracharya, with the consis¬ 
tency of his system, disallows any substituting of bhakti for 
knowledge, only granting the mere method of devotion as a 
concession to lower minds, and as a preparatory stage to a 
higher level of piety ; while it has to be further remembered 
that any personal or ‘ lower Brahman,’ such as Isvara, is, in 
the Advaita school, only an illusion, to whom no whole¬ 
hearted devotion can possibly be given. In the Visishtad- 
vaita, or qualified system of Ramanuja, however, where 
there is no such distinction betw^een a higher and a lower 
Brahman, and where personal and gracious (lualities are 
predicated of the Supreme Deity, the bhakti doctrine holds 
a true place; but the one philosophy cannot help the 
other. 

riiat the severely monistic doctrine fails to satisfy the 
heart is seen in the case of the most remarkable Indian 
ascetic and devotee of the last century, the late Rama- 
krishna ol Bengal, albeit the Vedanta forms the background 
of all his devotional meditation. These are some of his 
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words: ‘ God is the Absolute and Eternal Brahman, as 
well as the Father of the universe. The indivisible 
Brahman is like a vast shoreless ocean, without bounds 
and limits, in which I can only struggle and sink. But 
when I approach the always sportive (active) Deity (Hari), 
I get peace, like the sinking man who nears the shore.’ 
In the depths of the impersonal we are like to perish; the 
personal is the haven of peace. This Indian saint was an 
ardent bhakta; and, indeed, the familiar language he some¬ 
times uses of the Deity borders on the irreverent, as he 
himself seems to admit. ‘ A true devotee who has drunk 
deep of Divine Love is like a veritable drunkard, and, as 
such, cannot always observe the rules of propriety.’ ‘ What 
is the strength of a devotee ? He is a child of God, and 
tears are his greatest strength.’' 

But here, again, there is no clear perception of what 
real religion is \ the tears are to take the place of prayer. 

* Devotional practices are necessary only so long as tears of 
ecstasy do not flow at hearing the name of Hari. He needs 
no devotional practices whose heart is moved to tears at the 
mere mention of the name of Hari.’ ® 

If Divine love is such a lofty and inspiring quality, which 
will be freely admitted by the Christian, to whom ‘ God is 
love,’ and if, according to Swami Vivekananda, to the man 
who loves God, the bhakta, ‘ to him God exists entirely as 
love,’ we may well ask: Must not this passionate love, of 
which the devotee is so conscious, and which, if love means 
anything, calls for some response from the Being who is 
loved, exist also in the Highest: and if not, does not the 
bhakti doctrine cast a reflection on the imperfect nature of 
the Supreme? so much so that Krishna or Hari cannot be 

^ Max >riiller’s ‘ Rrimakrishnn.’ ‘Sayings,’ 31, 104, 92. (Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co. ; London, 189S.) 

- Ibid., 357. 
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regarded as correct manifestations of the unmanifested, and 
the worshippers themselves, by possessing a virtue not 
possessed by their chief Deity, must be really greater than 
he. Swami Yivekananda goes so far as to say that: ‘ When 
this highest ideal of love is reached, philosophy is thrown 
away’;* but if the bhakta has reached a stage beyond 
which there is no need to proceed further, what becomes 
of the final moksha to which all souls should aspire, and to 
which the bhakti-yoga is only a way ? 

It is evident that both Vivekananda and his master, 
Ramakrishna, regard the emotional path as a convenient 
route for those who cannot undergo the strain of hard 
intellectual exercises; for, as the Gita says: ‘ The difficulty 
of those \vhose minds are set on the unmanifested is 
greater; for the path of the unmanifested is hard for the 
embodied to reach,’ = And yet it is doubtful if the bhakti- 
yoga is so much easier than the jnana-yoga. It requires a 
rare emotional equipment, and also the very difficult power 
of controlling the passions; and as this power has to be 
i-tf^-created—for the disciple has to be ‘ balanced in pleasure 
and pain, self-reliant, to w^hoin a lump of earth, a rock and 
gold are alike’ 3 —since everything depends upon ourselves, 
many impassioned and phlegmatic souls have, after all, to 
fall back on the karma-yoga—the way of works. Moreover, 
it appears that philosophy is not to be ‘ thrown away ’ so 
lightly, for the notion of the Supreme Brahman has still to 
be kept in mind; otherwise ‘the worshipper gets entirely 
misled.’ Swanii Vivekananda tells us : ‘ If, as it may 
ha])pen in some cases, the highly philosophical ideal, the 
Supreme Brahman, is himself dragged down by Pratika 
worship to the level of the Pratika^ and the Pratika itself 
is taken to be the Atman of the worshipper or his Antar- 

3 BrahmavCidiny vol. i., p. 253. 

Gita, xii. 5. 3 Ibid.^ xiv. 24. 
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yamin, the worshipper gets entirely misled, as no Pratlka 
can really be the Atman of the worshipper.’ * Sp it comes 
to this, that the worship and devotion are, after all, unreal, 
and that the object loved is not the same as the object 
known; and if some right understanding of the Supreme is 
still possible, where is the necessity for the lower illusory 
worship ? 

This confusion and contradiction arises from separating 
two things that must ever be tmited in true religion—know¬ 
ledge and love. They are two reciprocal powers of the 
religious life, standing in intimate connection, and ever 
acting and re-acting on each other. ‘ We love God because 
He first loved us’ (i John iv. 19): that is a fact of know¬ 
ledge revealed to us in human history. We must have 
some knowledge of a person before we can love at all; 
and then further knowledge comes through devotion, and 
we must love, to know. And Christ, the revealer of God, 
is the revealer of Love; and the Object loved is the Object 
known. 

The bhakti-yoga, beautiful and true as a form of piety, 
is in Hinduism defective and unreliable; since, on the one 
hand, the devotee must keep in impossible touch with the 
impersonal—the highest Brahman—in which case the lower 
exercise is superfluous ; or, on the other hand, be attached 
to an incarnation, such as Krishna, when the doctrine of 
love is sure to be carried to excess, and the devotee is in 
danger of being worked up to a pitch of madness, until the 
whole thing assumes degrading forms, as in the corrupt 
literature of Puranic Vaishnavism, from which the moral 
sense recoils. In bhakti worship everything depends on a 
ivorthy object ; and, however elevated may be the doctrines 
preached, as they are in the Gita, the method itself only 
drags the devotee down to the lowest depths, if the central 
‘ Brahmavadin^ vol. i., p. 192. 


II 
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attraction is at fault. In what striking contrast stands out 
the spiritual relation of Christ to His Church—His holy 
Bride. ‘ Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself up for 
it' (Eph. V. 25); and in that sublime act of self-sacrifice is 
kindled all the pure and passionate devotion of His disciples. 
The bhakti of the Gita has at least its parallel in the bhakti 
of the Christian mystics of the Middle Ages, who, in fer¬ 
vent longing and complete self-surrender, seemed to take 
possession of Christ for their very own, and whose souls, in 
calm detachment from the world, held personal intercourse 
with the Divine Lover and Sanctifier of men. Here the 
Hindu doctrine of bhakti, which feels after the very highest 
truth, and yet, in common with so many other parts of the 
great system of Hindfiism, is so imperfectly comprehended, 
finds for the first time a worthy Object; while the hidden 
mystery of its incarnations and sacrifices and austerities is 
clearly revealed. The bhakti-yoga finds no legitimate place 
in the highest philosophy of India; but in the way in which 
it has captivated the heart of the people it bears witness to 
a vital truth, and declares that there must be a soil some¬ 
where where it may safely grow, and a home w'here it may 
be fitly naturalized. That soil and home are found in the 
religion of Christ; and Hindus will yet learn to transfer 
their allegiance from Krishna to Christ, and to find in Him 
a new creative centre on which mystic, sannyasin, and 
bhakta may fix their profoundest thought and lavish their 
most ardent devotion. 

The Bhagavad-gita, then, while possessing a gentle charm 
and real beauty of its own, and being more Christian in 
sentiment than any other Indian literature; which can 
inculcate such virtues as ‘fearlessness, purity of heart, 
steadfastness, self-restraint, harmlessness, truth, absence of 
wrath, renunciation, peacefulness, absence of calumny, 
compassion to living beings, uncovetousness, mildness, 
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modesty, absence of fickleness, boldness, forgiveness, for¬ 
titude, uprightness, amity, absence of pride,’ ^ as Divine 
and human properties—while being all this, and therefore 
affording devotional help to Eastern minds, the poem con¬ 
tains nothing good that is not found in Christianity, and 
there realized in a perfect form, and centring in a sinless 
Personality and Pattern. Its claim to be a Divine revela¬ 
tion is destroyed at the outset by the immoral doctrine that 
justifies in a transcendental manner the taking of hunian 
life. ' Time am I,’ says Sri Krishna, ‘ laying desolate the 
world, made manifest on earth to slay mankind ! Not one 
of all these warriors ranged for strife escapeth death ; thou 
shalt alone survive. Therefore stand up ! win for thyself 
renown. Conquer thy foes, enjoy the spacious realm. By 
me they are already overcome; be thou the outward cause, 
left-handed one. Drona and Bhishina and Jayadratha, 
Kama, and all the other warriors here, are slain by me. 
Destroy them fearlessly, fight! thou shalt crush thy rivals 
in the field.’^ Such teaching, dangerous and inhuman, 
coupled with the stubborn fact that the Supreme Being is 
throughout the Krishna who figures elsewhere in Indian 
books as anything but Divine, deprive the Gita of any claim 
to constitute a safe and sufficient guide—moral, political, or 
religious—for the coming generations of India. 
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THE VEDANTA AND DIVINE KNOWLEDGE 

liest I’oints oi the Upanishads—Other-worldliness—Purity of Mind— 
The Self in All—Abides in the Heart—In touch with Christian 
Mysticism—Knowledge of the Divine, and Immortality—These 
Truths realized in the Bible—Examination of Vedanta Knowledge 
of the Absolute—Its Destructive and Agnostic Character—Revela¬ 
tion rejected—Thoughts instead of Things—Knowledge and Faith 
—Man’s Chief Need—Christ’s Knowledge of and Revelation of 
God—Through Life to Knowledge—Trustworthiness of Christ. 

We have seen in our study of the Bhagavad-gita that the 
chief requisite in the religious life of India, in the search 
for the Divine, is detachment from outward things, and 
purification of the senses and passions—the special equip¬ 
ment of the ascetic. And there are many beautiful utter¬ 
ances scattered throughout the Upanishads, relating to the 
vanity and fleeting character of all earthly things, which 
is the prevailing sentiment of the ancient Indian mind, 
leading it on to the conception of the one Eternal Reality. 
‘I'hose who imagine,’ says the sage, ‘that oblations and 
l)ious gifts are the highest object of man are fools; they 
do not know what is good; but those who with subdued 
senses, with knowledge, and the practices of the duties of a 
mendicant in the forest follow austerity and faith, go freed 
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from sin, to the abode of the immortal Spirit.* ^ ‘ I know 

that what is called a treasure is transient, for that Eternal 
is not obtained by things which are not eternal.’ ^ ‘ The 

hereafter never rises before the eyes of the careless child, 
deluded by the delusion of wealth.’ s ‘ When all the ties 
of the heart are severed here on earth, then the mortal 
becomes immortal.’4 

This ‘ other-worldliness ’ — India’s truest and most 
beautiful trait, which should never be lost—is distinctly 
Christian j for we are told * not to lay up treasures upon 
the earth, but in heaven’ (Matt. vi. 19, 20); to ‘love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world ’ (i John^ 
ii. 15); to ‘ look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen ’ (2 Cor. iv. 18). Numerous, 
too, are the passages in the Upanishads that dwell on 
purity and tranquillity as essentials for seeing the Supreme. 

* A man who is free from desires and free from grief sees 
the majesty of the Self by the grace of the Creator. 5 ‘ He 

who has not first turned away from his wickedness, who 
is not tranquil and subdued, or whose mind is not at rest, 
he can never obtain the Self by knowledge.’ ^ ‘ When a 
man’s nature has become purified by the serene light of 
knowledge, then He sees him.’ 7 The many precepts of the 
Bible bearing upon the spiritual condition required for a 
vision of God may be summed up in the words of Christ: 

‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God ’ 
(Matt. v. 8); while the qualities of passion and darkness 
(/-ajas 3ind/a/ms) that cling to the ‘elemental self’ ot the 
Upanishads are very similar to those of the ‘ natural man ’ 
of the Apostle Paul (Gal. v. 19-21). 

But these old books reach their highest level of spiritual 

* Miinclaka Upanishad, I. ii. 10, ii. 

= Katha.-Upan., ii. ii. ^ /did, ii. 6. •* //>/</., vi. 15. 

5 Idui., ii. 20. ° ii. 24. 7 ]Mund.-Upan., III. i, 8. 
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thought in the expression they give to the sense of the 
Infinite—the Self within all things. ‘ What is that, know¬ 
ing which, all is known ?' ‘If in this world a person knows 
the Self, then the true end of all human aspirations is 
gained; if a person does not know the Self, there will be a 
great calamity. The wise who discern in all beings the 
Brahman become immortal after departing from the 
world.’^ ‘He, the highest Person, who is awake in us 
while we are asleep, shaping one lovely sight after another, 
that indeed is the Bright, that is Brahman, that alone is 
called the Immortal.^ ‘The Infinite is bliss. There is 
no bliss in anything finite.’ 3 ‘ Lord of the universe, glory 
to tliee. Thou art the Self of all, thou art the Maker of 
all, the enjoyer of all; thou art all life, and the lord of all 
pleasure and joy. Glory to thee, the tranquil, the immea¬ 
surable, without beginning and without end.’4 ‘ His form 

cannot be seen j no one perceives him with the eye. s 
^ It is the distinctive teaching of the Upanishads that the 
Supreme—the abides In the heart, and is to be 

found in the heart; and this, perhaps, constitutes the most 
important contribution which these ancient writings make 
to religious thought; the immanence of Deity in the soul 
of man, and the Divine nature of the Soul itself; that 
Gods witness is within—in the spiritual part of us; that 
man’s heart is the dwelling-place he seeks. ‘ More subtle 
than an atom, greater than the greatest, of existences, It 
makes its dwelling in the cavity of the heart of every man.’ 

He who understands all and kno\vs all, he to whom all 
this glory in the w'orld belong.s, the Self, is placed in the 
ether, in the heavenly city of Brahman, the heart.’ It is 
true that a materialistic aspect seems often given to this 

' Tiiliiv.-Uixin., ii. 5. . Kaiha.-Upan., v. S. 

' ChlKind-Upan., \'II, .xxiii. 4 Mait.-lJrali.-Upan., v i 

' iv^ 20. 6 Mund.-Upan, II ii. 7. 
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thought, and the attempt is made to locate the Deity, as 
well as to establish his presence by the evidence of the 
senses. ^ ‘ He moves about, becoming manifold within the 

heart, where the arteries meet, like spokes fastened to the 
nave.’ ^ But again : ‘ He is the one God, hidden in all 
beings, all-pervading, the Self within all beings, watching 
over all works, the witness, the perceiver, the only One, free 
from qualities .’3 ‘ Now that light which shines above this 

heaven, in the highest worlds, beyond which there are no 
other worlds, that is the same light which is within man’+— 
calling to mind the words of the Apostle John : ‘ That was 
the true light, w^hich lighteth every man coming into the 
world ’ (John i. 9). 

For this Divine indwelling is one of the most precious 
truths taught in the Bible also—the presence and power of 
the Living God in the soul—though realised in an alto¬ 
gether different way, and free from any extreme pantheistic 
conception. ‘ Thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the 
high and holy place, zaM him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones ’ (Isa. Ivii. 15)—of which 
contrition, however, we hear little in the Upanishads. It 
is the absorbing thought of the Christian mystic, who 
delights to think of God as dwelling in the heart, in the 
inmost recesses of the soul, as one of them pleads : 

‘ ll'ilhin ! loith/n J uli Lurn 
Thy spirits eyes, and learn 
Thy wandering senses gently to control ; 

Thy dearest Friend dzve/Zs dcYj) ivilhiii thy soitl^ 

And asks thyself of thee, 

That heart, and mind, and sense, lie nuiy make wlude 
In perfect harmony.’ 

^ Chhand.-Upan., III. xiii. 7, 8. - Mund.-Upan., II. ii. 6. 

' Svet.-Upan., vi. 11. 4 Chhand.-Upan., III. xiii. 7. 
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Turning to the New Testament, we find these truths, 
which the ancient sages were feeling after in so remarkable 
a manner, shining luminously in the full light of a noonday 
sun. If w^e want further light on the Upanishads, if we 
w^ant to see their best and highest truths amplified, illumi¬ 
nated, realized, we must study the Bible. A devout mind 
that delights in the most spiritual parts of the Upani¬ 
shads cannot but appreciate the Bible. Here this great 
truth is expressed in a different language. It is Christ, as 
the Divine Revealer, or the Divine Spirit, as the Regene¬ 
rator, who dwells in the heart; and stress is laid upon the 
fact that the heart, sinful and impure by nature, is renewed 
and made fit for the abode of the Holy One, an idea, 
again, foreign to the Upanishads. ‘ The Spirit of truth,^ 
says Christ, ‘whom the world cannot receive; for it be- 
holdeth Him not, neither knoweth Him: ye know Him ; 
for He abideth with you, and shall yoid (John xiv. 17). 

‘ Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you; (Rom. viii. 9). ‘He 
that keepeth God’s commandments abideth in Him^ 
and He in him^ (i John iii. 24). ‘ God is love ; and he 

that abideth in love abideth m God, and God abideth in 
hhn^ (i John iv. 12): where we observe the condition of 
the abiding—‘keeping God’s commandments’—and the 
high place that love occupies in the Christian life. 

Another characteristic thought of the Upanishads is the 
knowled^^e possible to the soul of the great Self, and that 
such knowledge leads to immortality. Indeed, in spite of 
all their errors and trivialities, the burden of these old 
books is their ceaseless search after the Infinite ; the eager¬ 
ness of the soul to know ; and that it is only the spiritual 
man who can know Divine realities. ‘ That God, the 
Maker of all things, the great Self, always dwelling in the 
heart of man, is perceived by the heart, the soul, the mind 
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they who know it become immortal.’* ‘The wise who 
have thought on all things, and recognised the Self in 
them, become immortal when they have departed from this 
world.’^ And Indra is represented as saying: ‘He who 
meditates on me as life and immortality gains his full life 
in this world, and obtains in the svarga (heavenly) world 
immortality and indestructibility. 3 In these beautiful 
words, though they give us no revelation of what God is, 
there is a distinctly Christian truth affirmed : that the 
knowledge of God is the one essential thing, and that a 
true knowledge gains immortality. And if w^e substitute 
Christ for Indra, the words might be His, for He says: 

‘ This is life eternal, that they should know Thee, the only 
true God, and Him whom Thou didst send, Jesus Christ’ 
(John xvii. 3). ‘ No man hath seen God at any time ; the 

only begotten Son (or Word) which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him^ (John i. 18). And so the 
Christian Apostle can say: ‘And the witness is this, that 
God gave unto us eternal life, and this life is in His Son ’ 
(i John V. ii). And Christ Himself can say, in majestic 
words that no mere human lips could ever utter: ^ I ajn the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth on Me, though 
he die, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on Me shall never die ’ (John xi. 25, 26). 

Christ has ‘brought life and immortality to lighV 
(2 Tim. i. i) through His revelation of God, and through 
His own resurrection from the dead, in which He carried 
our nature over death in victory. There we have real, 
objective knowledge. The Divine life is in the Divine 
Son, and He reveals it and imparts it to all who are united 
to Him by faith and love. The immortality w’hich before 
w'as a Divine instinct and intuition in the soul, and 

* Svel.-Upan., iv. 17. ■ Tula.-Upan., ii. 5. 

3 Kaush.-Upan., ii. 2. 
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developed at one time into a philosophic speculation, 
and at another time into a saintly hope—and nowhere 
more strikingly than in ancient India—has become in 
Christ a glorious reality. In all Christ said, He spoke not 
with the faltering words of the philosopher, but with the 
calm authority of one wbo had m Himself life of which 
He spoke. What He brought to light was not a mere 
dogma of the soul’s immortality, but the assurance of full, 
perfect, and eternal life; not a mere existence in the 
future, but the perfection of being for man, begun here 
and consummated hereafter; for the God whom Christ 
reveals is a Living Person, entering into relations of grace 
with living men, and in whom, therefore, their personal 
continuance and eternal perfection are secured. 

According to the Upanishads and the Vedanta, then, 
God can be known, though not, as we shall now see, in the 
sense understood by them. For what is it ‘to know’.? 
It is to perceive, or cognize, that which is true or actual, 
and is always constructive or interpretative of the real 
world. Knowledge is judgment, in that it affirms some¬ 
thing to be real—an act in which we are obliged to thmk ; 
and such affirmations are necessary and universal, and 
consistent with the judgments of other people. Know¬ 
ledge—and the same knowledge—is possible to all, because 
the world outside us is itself a revelation of reason and 
spirit, with \Yhich our reason and spiritual being are in 
essence one. And on the direct knowledge afforded by our 
mental and spiritual consciousness, we build up our know¬ 
ledge and belief respecting the Divine Being and the 
spiritual world. But this is not the sober line of the 
Upanishads, or ot the most recent expounders of the 
\edanta; they take a bolder step than that. Their 
speculations are not regulated by either reason or re¬ 
velation, but depend solely on subjective theories of their 
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own; and by the understanding of certain Vedic texts, 
and then going beyond them to a point that transcends the 
limits of thought and reason, they profess to know or 
realize exhaustively the highest Brahman, the Absolute 
Himself—with the one pantheistic aim of identifying 
subject and object, man and God.* 

This, indeed, is one of the strong and startling positions 
of the Vedanta, maintained at any rate, by Sankaracharya, 
but one that cannot be rationally held. For no doctrine of 
philosophy is more universally accepted than the relativity 
of human knowledge, as taught especially—in Britain—by 
Hamilton and Spencer: that we cannot possibly know 
anything of any kind of ‘Substance,’ whether mental or 
material, except as the ground of attributes. The ‘ under¬ 
lying substance’ of the Schools—the ‘thing in itself’ 
of Kant—is a mere name, and cannot be known by itself ; 
it is in the sphere of being, not in the sphere of thought. 
And this is true of the impersonal Essence, the Vedanta 
Brahma, Ultimate religious ideas, like ultimate scientific 
ideas, turn out to be ‘merely symbols of the actual, not 
cognitions of it.’ Science teaches that no object can be 
known that cannot be classified ; and since the First Cause, 
the Absolute, belongs to no class or order as such, He 
cannot be comprehended in His essential nature—though 
He may be known relatively to ns, and may, therefore, 
be worshipped and communed with. \Vc are unable to 
conceive such things as infinite space, or an infinite line, or 
infinite curves, such as the parabola and hyperbola; yet we 
may know something concerning these infinite things. We 
may not know our nearest friend in his totality ; still, we 
know him by his manifested relations to us and by his 

* See ‘Vcdilnui Sutras/ S. B. of K. Sovius, vol. xxxiv., iiurod., 
p. 27. 

- Spencer’s ‘ I'irsi. Principles,’ p. 68. 
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revealed character. Human knowledge cannot compass 
the Infinite, though it can conceive the Perfect. 

But the relative nature of this knowledge is exactly what 
the Vedantist denies, while he yet affirms its absolute 
nature. Nothing can be predicated of the Impersonal One, 
except Neti neti—^not this, not this.' Scripture, even, 
can afford us no knowledge j and since atman cannot 
be treated as object, all further inquiry of the cause of 
knowledge, as Dr. Deussen says, is futile. Nevertheless, 
the out-and-out Vedantist, like the Hegelian, though not 
on parallel lines, claims as attainable philosophy a complete 
knowledge or realization of the Infinite. This, if really 
attained, would convert philosophy or religion into absolute 
science. But how is it said to be attained ? The advaitin 
teaches the existence of God, or the Higher Brahman, but 
adds as an explanation, which is a mere assumption, that 
He is possessed of no qualities {nirguna\'^ no form 
{fnjdkilra\ no difference {mrvisesha\ no limitations 
{tiinipCidhika) \ is, indeed, pure Being or Thought itself; 
and is to be known, therefore, only by a withdrawal of 
the senses from every external object, of the mental 
faculties from their truest cognitions, and by complete 
suppression of the passions. 

But this is not knowledge in the ordinary sense of the 
term; and its peculiar nature, and the methods by which it 
is gained, cannot be brought under scientific or philosophic 
‘treatment at all. Since it transcends the ordinary modes 
of cognition, which are regarded as inapplicable to the 
Highest Being, there are no rational tests by which it can 
be judged. \"edanti.sts hold that the soul, being un¬ 
conscious, does not cognize anything, for if it did, volition, 
activity, and consequently happiness and misery, would 
follow : hence cognition is ascribed to the antahkarana^ 
* ‘ V’^edaiiLa Sutras, introd.,p. 25. 
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the ‘internal organ,’ which consists of mind {manns\ 
intellect (puddhi)^ egoism (ahamMm), and thinking (chittd)^ 
and yet is unintelligent, a portion of the phenomenal, and 
therefore illusory. Swami Vivekananda, who we must 
always remember was the latest exponent of Vedantism, 
tells us that all questions relating to the existence of Cxod 
are ‘beyond the field of human reason’; but ‘man has in 
himself the faculty of transcending his intellect ’; ^ and 
in these seasons of ^supercomcious experience’ — the 
experience pa 7 * excellence of the rishis—the mind is brought, 
by some ecstatic vision, of which we can form no idea, 
face to face with spiritual truths and facts which could 
never have been reasoned out. There is, thus, no corre¬ 
spondence of thought and truth, no connection between 
human knowledge as such—though the term ‘mind’ 
is still used-—and the Supreme. We can affirm nothing 
about Him, for He comes into no possible relation to us; 
and He is to be realized in this exalted way only when the 
entire mental and moral constitution—f.^., the whole man 
—which turns out, according to the doctrine of Maya, to be 
a delusion and a snare, has been dissolved. And we have 
only to recall the doctrine of Maya—the mainstay of the 
Vedanta—though itself darkness, to get some light upon the 
whole subject. For through a belief in Maya, the whole of 
human knowledge is necessarily discredited, it being simply 
the generalizations of Illusion, and therefore unrelated to 
the real and the true. The human mind itself can form 
no conception of Brahma, the Existent, because the universal 
forms of thought—time, space, causation—together with 
Self, are Maya, or unreal; and it is not till we get behind 
these, by destroying them, that the vision dawns upon 
us. And yet, as has been pointed out before, by a strange 
theoretical inconsistency though a practical necessity, sense 
* Raja Yoga, i. 49. 
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symbols are continually being used to illustrate that which 
is above the sensible, and even conscious plane, and to 
establish abstract principles: the waves and the sea, the 
clay and the pot, the million images of the sun in the 
rain-drops, being specially employed to illustrate the 
Vedantic conception of the universe—the One in the 
many. 

Into the refined air of this lofty region, where the 
common forms of time, space, and causality are superseded, 
ordinary minds may be excused if they cannot rise; and 
they must be content to remain ignorant of the discoveries 
themselves, since no reliable information has ever been 
vouchsafed of the results of these sublimated states of the 
soul. And seeing we are told that, until we have become 
rishis and realized these exalted experiences, ‘religious life 
has not begun for us,’^ the prospects of ultimate freedom, 
or for the vast majority of mortals, must be very 

poor. AVe must all be philosophers or nothing! But 
though Vedantism, like Hegelianism, is a philosophy 
which j>ro/esses to be the absolute and final explanation 
of the universe, the loss is not so severe when we 
remember that it can become such an explanation only 
after it has left out of account that which is the centre and 
crown of the universe around us—the Mind of man. By 
thus discrediting human reason, which i.s a 1 )ivine faculty, 
and therefore a veritable organon in the discovery of truth, 
\Vd:uitism, instead of representing faith, ultimately repre¬ 
sents scepticism, and becomes allied with the extremest 
form of agnosticism. It has been well remarked by a keen 
critic of the Vedanta, that ‘man can never know what 
it is to be God until,' according to this philosophy, ‘ he 
has icascii to be man:^ But since it is only as we are 

‘ \ ivckan.anda’s ‘ Calciilta lo Alniora,’ p. 169. 

Thompson’s ‘ reaching of Swami Vivekiinanda,’ p. 13. 
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conscious, that we know that we ourselves exist, the 
moment we get out of the conscious into any ^ super- 
conscious state,* we can have no knowledge even of our 
own existence, much less of that of any other. The world 
with all that is in it, ‘ becomes * precisely as we become ; 
and there is for us no possible God except the One our 
consciousness can hold. God is involved in the structure 
of man’s being; for the feeling of God within us is the 
evidence of the corresponding Reality. ‘God,* says Plato, 
‘ holds the soul attached to Him by its root; and it is not 
till we get down to this root of the soul, the “I,** which is 
more fundamental than all its faculties or functions, that 
we feel the need of that communion with Him which is 
in reality an evidence that He is already in communion 
with us.* ^ 

Had the ancient rishis possessed this sense of com¬ 
munion with a Living God, instead of being lost in 
abstract contemplation, they would have had no need to 
soar into superconscious regions in order to attain, as 
they imagined, demonstrative knowledge or a perfect 
vision of the Absolute. And in taking this course, the 
Vedanta virtually implies the rejectio 7 t of the mthority of 
revelation^ which does not impart complete or absolute 
knowledge, but appeals, primarily, to faith. The 
Vedanta professes to be based on the Veda; but though 
the orthodox doctrines of the Vedas may be still set forth 
in the Upanishads, these are rather as deductions from 
an intellectual abstraction than as revealed truths. A 
revelation worth the name must supply theology not 
only with a few categories, but with realities external to 
the mind itself, which may regulate and correct the 
inferences of pure reason, with a life above its own, 
which may save the mind from endlessly revolving on 
* Illingworth’s ‘Personality, Human and Divine,’ p. 134. 
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itself. This was precisely the position of the minds we 
meet with in the Upanishads; they were endlessly re¬ 
volving on themselves; and so they identified the method 
of thought with the method of knowledge, and put 
thoughts for things. Unacquainted with any language save 
their own, their conclusions about words seemed to 
them as real as conclusions about things. If a theology 
professes to be based on a revelation, it cannot construct 
a system in which the methods of thought are put on the 
same level with revealed truth or objective knowledge. 
The revelation must determine not only specific truths, 
but also the method of their exposition. It is altogether 
inconsistent to try to combine a regard for the authority 
of revelation with the advocacy of speculation, in which 
the intellect follows no guidance beyond its own. But, 
after all, it is part of the teaching of Vedantism that, ‘ as 
soon as the knowledge of the truth is obtained, the 
sacred writings themselves, as a portion of the ttnreal 
dualism^ are to be abandoned, just as a torch is ex¬ 
tinguished when one has no further need of it, or as the 
husk is thrown away by one who merely wants the 
grain.’' And Swami Vivekananda reminds us that the 
Vedas themselves encourage their readers to go- beyond 
them. ‘The Vedas say that they were given out for the 
child-mind, and when you have grown you must go 
beyond them.’ = 

Intermediate between the agnostic—the man who does 
not know—and the gnostic, who offers a key to the 
knowledge of the Infinite, there have been those in all 
times who, taking into account the 7 v/iok spiritual nature 
of man—rational, volitional, and moral—and with faith 

^ ‘ PanchadasI,’ iv. 43-4C. Quoted Ijy Jacob in ‘ Hindu Pantheism,’ 
P- 25. 

Brail vol. ii. 36. 
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or trust in the absolute reasonableness of the universe, 
have not faith in the possibility of either ordinary or 
philosophic men being able to reach the transcendental 
or Divine thought, in which this reasonableness consists. 
‘Man,’ says Goethe, ‘is not born to solve the problem of 
the universe, but to find out where the problem begins ’; 
and the true solution is more likely to come to those who 
seek to do right, rather than to those who desire to knotv 
all. Relief from insolvable problems comes as the result 
of a surrender to the faith or trust of mankind—a faith 
not made by philosophy, but without which philosophy 
cannot be filled in. A philosophy grounded on such 
faith was the highest lesson of what is known as the 
Scottish school—Hamilton and Reid—and, more covertly, 
of Kant in Germany, in his ‘ Practical Reason.’ It does 
not offer an intellectual system of the actual universe—a 
comprehension of it in the Infinite; it offers faith or trust 
as the basis and constitution of all philosophic know¬ 
ledge. All practical knowledge rests ultimately on some 
instinctive belief. It is because we believe in the trust¬ 
worthiness of our five senses that we have our know¬ 
ledge of the external world. It is because we believe in 
personal identity that we hold our fellow-man responsible 
for his actions, and punish him for his wrong-doing. On 
these instinctive, primary beliefs, the w^hole fabric of 
human life is built; and religious belief—belief in God— 
is one of these spontaneous growths of human nature. 
The* ideal state of wisdom is not to be attained by man 
in or through pure thought, but in the irresistible impulse 
to believe, from which a human being, in a normal, 
healthy state, cannot escape. In this present world of 
education and discipline we ‘walk by faith, not by sight’; 
and yet such faith, though it does not yield demonstrative 
knowledge, is real knowledge and certainty of the 

12 
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highest kind, for it is soul-seeing—the insight of the 
spirit within into the Divine heart of things without us. 
As Professor Seth has said of the Hegelian philosophy, 
let us be ‘ shy of demonstration which proves too much; 
we are men, and not gods ; the ultimate synthesis is not 
ours.’ Faith is rather the element for time, complete 
knowledge and perfect vision the element for eternity. 

We have thus seen that God cannot be known or 
realised in His infinitude, or as the underlying Substance 
of the universe—the thing itself. And turning to the 
Christian Scriptures, we fitid that they also are agnostic 
here : ‘ Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst 

thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? ’ asks the 
Book ut Job (xi. 7, 8). ‘Behold, God is great, and we 
know Him not’(xxxvi. 26). ‘Touching the Almighty, 
we cannot find Him out ’ (xxxvii. 23). His greatness sur¬ 
passes our highest knowledge. The marvels of wisdom 
and power by which man is surrounded are but transient 
and partial manifestations of God’s eternal might; and 
when we have reached the farthest limit of our present 
knowledge, the horizon perpetually recedes. God is still 
beyond us. The knowledge of God is accessible to us; 
but His greatness transcends all that we can know of Him. 
To know of God only that He is the Absolute is but 
cold comfort to our poor humanity. And it is a blessed 
thought that in those respects in which we have no power 
to know God—His immensity, infinity, eternity, the 
words most used in the Upanishads —we have no need to 
know Him; whereas, just in those re.specLs in which a 
knowledge of Him is of no value to us—His grace and 
nieicy, His pity and His love; how he feels towards us; 
^^hcthe^ He cares in the least for our little lives in the 
midst of the vast forces of Nature; what He is prepared 
to do for us; how He regards our sin; whether He will 
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forgive, and help us to realize our destiny as spiritual 
beings, and to stand at last on the heights of life—in 
these respects, which go to form His character^ and of 
which we hear little in the Upanishads, we have in the 
Gospel abundant means of acquiring that knowledge. 
And that is the one thing we most need to know. The 
secret things are not ours; the revealed things are. ‘ O 
righteous Pather,’ says Christ, ‘the wwld knew Thee 
not, but I knew Tlue^ (John xvii. 25). The Bible is the 
only book which tells us that ‘the world through its 
wisdofn knew not God^ (i Cor. i. 21). 

And what did Christ know ? What has He told us ? 
He drew the veil aside that had concealed the inscrutable 
Mystery, and revealed what the Vedantist never guessed—a 
Father. How could he guess it ? Who could tell man 
that secret? Only God Himself. Equally with the 
certainty that man knows God he needs the certainty that 
God knows him. The Upanishads represent man seeking 
God, trying to know Him and lay hold of Him. They do 
not ask the question, AVhat has He revealed? But the 
Bible is full of the conviction that God seeks man, lays 
hold of man, reveals Himself to man; and the hope of the 
world lies, not in the ability of man to know God, but in 
the activity of (iod in man's behalf; and that activity we 
have in the Christian Gospel. The Upanishads are psycho¬ 
logical excursions about God; the Bible has a message 
from God for the spirits in search of Him. It is that 
which constitutes a Divine revelation. In it God speaks to 
man. A dumb God is no God; a God who does not 
manifest Himself to the men made in His image cannot be 
God ; and self-communication is of the essence of person¬ 
ality. Not to know God so much as first to be htown of 
God IS man’s great need. As George MacDonald says : 

‘ Not on the clasp of consciousness ; on Thcc iny life depends : 

Nut what / thinks but what Thon arl^ makes sure.’ 
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And through Christ, who is God Revealed, man arrives at 
his highest kno^Yledge of God. For in Him God speaks to 
us. Throughout the Bible He speaks to man. The 
ancient Hebrews were as sure of God as of the Eternal 
hills. He is God, and their God. No book shows such a 
grip of the living God as the Psalms. No men so stand as 
in His ver}' presence as the prophets. But in Christ He 
comes nearer. In Christ, the Incarnate Logos—the Word 
— God speaks clearly and authoritatively to men. Christ 
is the Divine utterance—God’s self-revelation to His 
creatures. The Upanishads seem to have had some con¬ 
ception of this thought, for one of them says : ‘Two 
Brahmas have to be meditated on: the word and the 
non-word. By the word alone is the non-word re¬ 
vealed.’ ' 

In Christ, then, we can be sure of God —of His real 
Being. We are not left to derive our idea of Him from 
the dreams of a disordered fancy or from ‘an infinitely 
e-xtended photograph of ourselves, begotten of an insatiable 
vanity but we know Him, feel Him as our Father. God’s 
way of shining on this earth of ours has been, above all, 
ih'ough life^ through history. ‘'Bhe life,’ manifested in 
Christ, was ‘ the light of men ’ (John i. 4). Through life to 
knowledge is the Christian way. The staple of human 
nature is in its sensitive life; and life is known by living. 
And in all Christ was and did He showed us God. Who 
and what is God ? God is like Christ. If we conceive of 
God as an ‘infinite C'hrist,’ we can have no worthier con¬ 
ception, no Diviner knowledge. Whatever coming ages 
may yet learn from the speculations of philosophers or the 
discoveries of science, this truth will remain changeless and 
eternal—God /j, and God is Father, That is the last, the 
holiest, the s'weetest word that can be spoken of God. We 
* Miiit.-Upan., vi. 22. 
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need no other. It is the summit idea of God. Christ has 
fixed for evermore the world’s conception of Deity. 

And it is the best working conception of God that the 
world can have—the conception that best meets its sorrows 
and its sins, its difficulties and duties, its aspirations and its 
hopes. With such a God,/mjw- which is instinctive in 
the human heart, finds its highest place; whereas in the 
Vedanta there is no place for prayer. The Advaita con¬ 
ception of the Supreme is an infinite abstraction, possible 
only to philosophic thought—a subject for meditation, not 
an object for communion. Let the energy of these two 
truths once enter into a man’s heart—that in everything we 
have to do with a living God, and that our God is the 
Ck 7 ‘isi-\\\ie, One—and they are enough to revolutionize a 
man’s entire life. 

But it may be asked. How can we tell that Christ’s view 
was the true one? We have seen that the most direct 
knowledge of spiritual realities is afforded by our own 
consciousness, and can we refuse the witness of the con¬ 
sciousness of the most perfect character the world has seen 
—the consciousness of Christ ? Who would dare to say 
that He was under an illusion ? When ‘ the clearest e)’es 
that ever looked on this world and into the heavens, and 
the keenest judgment that ever weighed human life, and 
the purest heart that ever throbbed with human sympathy,’ 
declares, * I hiow the Father,’ I repose on His declaration 
with perfect trust. The pure in heart see God; and He, 
the purest, had the clearest vision of a Divine Father, with 
whom He was in habitual communion. Can we refuse 
such evidence, or the evidence of Christ’s first di.sciples, 
who, when He had lived His life and uttered His words, 
knew that the Divine Life had been incarnated before 
them \ knew, for the first time in the history of the world, 
what was meant by the will and holiness and love of God ? 
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It is ‘ not reason that isolates itself from the wisest and best, 
and says, I will solve my problems alone. It is reason to 
see with the wise and to feel with the good.’ God is known 
only to the spirit—that is the last and most true word of 
the Upanishads ; and He is known best, known completely, 
by the best and keenest spirit of the race. The poet 
browning is as faultlessly true as he is clear when he says : 


' I say, the acknowledgment of Goif in Christy 
Accepted ])}• the reason, solves for thee 
All (jiiesii«ins in the earth and out of it, 

And has so Ihr advanced thee to 1 :)C wise.’ 
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IDENTITY AND ARSORPTION . 


Doctrine of Identity and Absorption—Higher and Lower Brahma— 
1 Passages ({uoted, Ancient and Modern—True Monism--Fallacy in 
‘ I'hat art Thou—k Pantheism founded on Revelation—The Two 
mutually exclusive—Conventional Opinions and Necessary Beliefs 
—Moral and Theological Aspects of Advaila System—A Distorted 
Truth—An Ancient Conceit—Subjective Religion and True 
Theology—Moral Evil not reckoned with—Conscience and 
Christian Sense of Sin—Pessimism and Buddhism—Mukti and 
Nirvana—Assumption of Transniignition, and Destriiciiun of 
Psychic Body—The Higher Christian Consciousness. 

We pass now to the crowning assumption of the Vedanta— 
the fundamental and final ide?itity of the individual soul 
[jiviltma with the his;hest Brahma [paramdtma] —the doc¬ 
trine on which the whole system of Sankaracharya hinges. 

Not only does the enlightened soul know Brahma in his 
essential Being, but he comes to know that he himself is 
Brahma. By rightly understanding such oracular utterances 
of the Veda as, ‘It is Brahma’; ‘lam Brahma 
soul is Brahma’;* ‘That art Thou,’ 3 (tat tvam asi)—^\t 
greatest of all the texts of the Upanishads, the supreme 
announcement — which are supposed to teach that there 

* Brihad.-Upan. I., iv. lo. “ Itnd, II., v. ii> 

’ Clihandogya-Upnn., vi. 4. 
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is no essential difference between the man’s true Self 
and the highest Self—the purified intelligence rises to a 
condition of spiritual intuition {samyogdarsa 7 ta\ or ecstatic 
vision, in which the highest knowledge possible is reached. 
Man obtains at the moment of death his final release from 
further transmigration, and asserts himself in his own true 
nature, \vhich is nothing else but the absolute Brahma'— 
the Brahma, /.t\, as understood by Sankaracharya—the 
Brahma. 

Vor this teacher distinguishes, as we have seen, between 
the Brahma—the impersonal One, transcending all 

attributes—and the sayym Brahma—the One with qualities, 
or a i)ersonal God. He makes room in his system for a 
higher and a lower Brahma, though the lower, owing to 
the working of Maya, is illusory and fictitious. And so, 
while a knowledge of the lower Brahma—the only know¬ 
ledge within the reach of the vast majority of men—enables 
the soul to proceed on the road to the fathers or the gods, 
to a perishable reward in a transient heaven, only he 
who truly knows the highest Brahma, and can say, ‘I 
am Brahma’ {Brahmasmi)^ becomes one with Him in 
final deliverance {mnkti). Says the Bhagavad-gita: ‘ The 
knowers of the three (Vedas), the Soma-drinkers, the puri¬ 
fied from sin, the sacrificers, pray of the way to Svarga; 
they reach the holy world of the god Indra, and eat in 
heaven the divine feasts of the gods. They, having 
enjoyed the spacious Svarga-world, their holiness withered, 
came back to this mortal world. Following the virtues 
enjoined by the three, desiring virtues, they obtain the 
transitory.’ - This is the distinctive teaching of the Vedanta, 
and it forms an instructive passage. It teaches that the 
knowledge of the Vedas is a very inferior science’; that 
purification from sin and the practice of virtues merits only 
‘ introd., p. xxvii. = Bhagavacl-gUa, ix. 20, 21. 
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a transitory reward; that this reward is enjoyed in a festive, 
sensuous paradise; that the heavenly climate having had 
the effect of sapping and withering the little holiness they 
had, the worn-out possessors come back to this mortal, 
sinful world, to begin the round again; though it is doubt¬ 
ful whether even this transitory stay in ‘ the spacious Svarga- 
world * would not offer stronger attractions to the lovers of 
life than a total loss of conscious existence in the ocean of 
Brahma. In Ramanuja’s system, it will be remembered, 
there is no such distinction as a lower and a higher Brahma ; 
his Deity is essentially personal, the Ruler of a real though 
dependent world, animated by His Spirit. 

The following are a few of the numerous passages that 
affirm this identity, undoubtedly taught in the Upanishads. 
Says the sage to the King: ‘The heart, indeed, O King, is 
the highest Brahma.’ * ‘The man who, freed from desires 
. . . desires the Self only . . . being Brahma, he goes to 
Brahma.’® ‘For when there is, as it were^ duality, then 
one sees the other, smells the other, tastes the other, salutes 
the other, etc.; but when the Self only is all this, how 
should he see another, smell another, salute another, touch 
another,’ and so on?3 ‘The wise having reached Him 
who is omnipresent, devoted to the Self, enter into Him 
wholly.’ 4 ‘ If a man knows himself, that he is this universal 

Spirit^ what can he want, what can he crave, that he should 
pine after the body ? ’ ‘ Whoever has found and understood 
the Self ... he indeed is the Creator^ for he is the maker 
of everything, his is the world, for he is the ivorld itself: 5 
'I’hat is to say, the whole universe is God: there is no 
division, no separation; for He is Infinite; and it is this 
false idea of a division between God and man that is the 

‘ Brihad.-Upan. IV., ii. 7. - /hid. 1 \'., iv. 6. 

3 Ibid. IV., vi. 15. .Mund.-Upan. 111 ., ii. . 

5 Brihad.-Upan., iv. 4, 12, 13. 
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source of ail unhappiness, 'rhereare no ‘two’ in anything, 
no ‘ I ’ and ‘ thou,* no * mine * or ‘ thine *: there is but One 

.the ‘Seeondless Reality.’ 'i'hc friend is not loved as 

i*eing * niine,* but only as a manifestation of the Self, the 
ojie Spirit in whicli all the little selves lose their indivi¬ 
duality. 'Phe Indian siiint and Su/i/nursi/i, Ramakrishna, 
already <juoted, enunciates this truth in plain, if homely, 
language: 

‘ Know ihysoK, ;iih1 th»»« sliiilt then know the lum-sclf and the Lord 
ft{ rill. What is iny ? Is it iny hand, or foot, f»r flesh, or blood, or 
iniisele, or lenthm ? Ponder deep, and tlnm shall know that there is no 
such ihinf^ as I. As hy continually jU'cling off the skin of the onion, so 
l>y analyzinj; the ego, it will be f«mnd that there is not any real entity 
rtiriesiMinding to the ego. *I'he iiltinmte result of all such analysis is 
W'lien egoism ilrops away. Divinity manifests itself.’ ‘ 

It is true that along with man’s self there has always 
been that other Self, of which the Upanishads often beauti¬ 
fully and correctly speak, and that we can no more get 
away from It than from our own shadow; that, if we are 
‘to find God,* we must do as Plato said, ‘look within’; 
that there is a mystical and a moral sense in which we are 
to ‘lo.se ourselves’ in the Divine; that until ‘egoi.sm* dies 
there can be no true salvation for us; but this is altogether 
different from the assertion that ‘ he who knows that highest 
Brahma becomes even Brahma ’: ® just as on the removal of 
a mirror the face reflected in it lapses into the face itself. 

Dr. J. Muir has given the following metrical version of a 
passage in one of the Upanishads which well expresses the 
doctrine taught It was delivered by an ancient Indian lord 
to his wife: 

‘ Whate’er we round us see, the whole 
Terrestrial sy.stem—gods, priests, kings— 


* Max Muller’s * Ramakrishna,’ pp. 179, 180. 

® Hrihad.-Upan. IV., iv. 9, and Mundaka-Upan. III., ii. 9, 
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The vast totality of things— 

Is nothing else than that one Soul. 

A lump of salt, as soon as cast 
Into its primal source, the sea, 

Dissolves, and ne’er can cease to be 
A part of that salt ocean vast. 

So, sprang from that great Spirit, men, 

When once their earthly term is spent, 

To him return, and with him blent, 

The sense' of life no more retain.’ * 

Modern expositors of the Vedanta leave no doubt as to 
the correct interpretation of such passages. Swami Vive- 
kananda says: ‘ It comes to nothing short of this, that the 
Impersonal Being, our highest generalization, is in ourselves, 
and we are in it. “0 Svetaketu [quoting from the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad], thou art that; thou art that Impersonal 
Being; that God whom thou hast been searching for over 
the universe is all the time yourself ”—yourself, not in the 
personal sense, but in the impersonal.' * Dr. Deussen 
reasons in the following manner: * (i) The soul cannot be 
different from Brahman, because besides Brahman there is 
no being; (2) it cannot be regarded as a transformation of 
Brahman, because Brahman is unchangeable ; (3) and still 
less is it a part of Brahman, because Brahman has no parts. 
Nothing remains, then, but to conclude that the soul is 
identical with Brahman—that each one of us is the all- 
unchangeable Brahman^ without parts and comprehending in 
itself all being.' 3 And, once more : ‘ The crowning glory 
or the Vedanta is that it teaches the divinity of man, his 
essential oneness with God, and his power to realize his 
true nature. It lifts him from a “ worm of the dust ”—a 
mere helpless puppet in the hands of some supernatural 

* Brihad.-Upan. II., iv. i ; IV., v. i, in Muir’s ‘ Metrical Transla¬ 
tions,’ p. 53. 

Brahmaviidin, vol. iii. 153. ^ * Short Account,’ etc., p. 14. 
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power—and tells him he is eternally pure and perfect in 
his real Self; that he is free and immortal, that he need not 
suffer, need not despair, but can purify himself, can shake 
off the bonds of ignorance, which alone enslave him, and 
realize the words of Jesus when He said: “I and My 
Father are one.” ’ ^ 

"W e will not comment on this attempt to justify Vedantic 
teaching from the Gospels—a favourite resort in the present 
day—but would observe that Indian dualists, in common 
with theists generally, of course, reject this subtle and 
stupendous doctrine, in its extreme and unqualified state¬ 
ment ; and severe and continuous have been the contro¬ 
versies between the two schools of thought in India, and 
irreconcilable the strife, Truth generally lies, however, 
between two extremes. Absolute unity is the basal rock 
on which Vedantic teaching stands, and monism, or a 
unitary system of thought, is undoubtedly the universal 
ideal of philosophy, and means, primarily, consistency. 
Two contradictory ideas cannot at the same time be 
accepted as true. There is a oneness about truth which 
admits of no doubt. A thinker cannot help searching for 
unity of thought, and science itself is simply the endeavour 
to unify knowledge. That being so, Christians are, pre¬ 
sumably, monists, and hold the world to be a unity, and 
would deduce all the varied phenomena of the physical and 
psychical worlds, ultimately, from a single principle; for, 
according to the Bible, ‘In the beginning God’— who 
alone existed—‘created the heaven and the earth’—all 
that is. But such a position does not deny the real exist¬ 
ence of the world and the real existence of ourselves, as 
related to one great whole. It rather involves what' in 
Berkeley’s system are the three connected objects of all 
ultimate and metaphysical inquiry and speculation—Self, 

' Brakniaviidin^ vol. iii. 193. 
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the world, and God; the two opposed and dependent 
substances, and the one Supreme Substance and Power 
of all. 

This view, however, which approaches that of the Visish- 
tadvaita school, is quite different from the Advaita, or 
auto-monistic, which identifies subject and object, thinking 
and being, thought and thing. The fundamental fallacy of 
the Vedanta, as interpreted by Sankaracharya, lies in the 
denial of the ‘primitive dualism of consciousness,’ the 
antithesis of subject and object, from which all the explana¬ 
tions of philosophy must take their start, since the relation 
between these two is the primary basis of the laws of 
thought, as well as the form which every thought must 
take. In every act of thought there is this unity in 
difference, and the absolute unity or identity of Vedant- 
ism is, therefore, unthinkable. As already seen, as long as 
we are in a body which has a mind, and that mind is 
exercised, the Absolute, or Brahma—according to Vedant- 
ism—cannot possibly be known. If such knowledge is 
possible, dualism, or the relation between subject and 
object, is at once established. A state in which the 
knowing and the known are one, in which subject and 
object are identified, implies, as Hamilton, Mansel, and 
Spencer have alike shown, the annihilation of both; and 
hence our very personality, the existence of which is to 
each person a fact beyond all others the most certain, is 
yet a thing which cannot truly be known at all, for the 
object perceived is itself the perceiving subject. 

The supreme announcement of the Vedanta —Tat ivain 
asi, ‘ That art Thou ’—besides being what is called in logic 
a T^iitio principii^ cannot even be made without falsifying 
the philosophy itself, for the assertion is in the form of a 
logical expression, which declares a difference at the very 
moment the identity is affirmed. The terms ‘ That ’ and 
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‘Thou’ can be shown to mean the same thing only by 
maintaining that the difference between their senses is 
simply an apparent difference, such as exists between a 
‘ collective aggregate ’ and a ‘ distributive aggregate,’ as 
between a forest and its trees. An individual tree, however, 
is not the same as all the trees taken together j and to 
assert, moreover, a connection as subject and predicate 
between a term distinguished by ‘ invisibility,’ as denoted by 
^ ‘ That ’—the Infinite—and one distinguished by ‘ visibility,’ 
as denoted by ‘ Thou ’—the finite—is against the 
evidence of our senses, and can be justified only by 
su])posing that the distinctions are but the modifications of 
‘ Ignorance,’ which we are told is no reality. The connec¬ 
tion inij)lying identity can be constituted only by the 
exclusion of this mutual difference and characteristic, as 
well as by the omission of all difference of time and place, 
which cannot but be present in thought. Since each term 
is (qualified by the other, they cannot be regarded as 
identical; and if they cannot be shown to mean the same 
thing, the great sentence fails to enunciate a truth. ‘ 

And here we note again the radical original inconsistency 
of founding a system of pantheism on the authority of 
revelation. Pantheism and revelation mutually exclude 
each other. If revelation is true, pantheism is false; if 
pantheism is true, revelation is out of the question. 
According to the teaching of the Vedanta, the Veda 
cannot bo the revealer of the mind and will of God, for 
we should then liave a duality, whereas there is no dis¬ 
tinction Ijotween tile \'eda and JJrahma. And an im¬ 
personal being, who cannot think, but is Tliought itself, 
cannot communicate itself, can reveal nothing. The Vedic 
revelation preceded a formulated pantheism, and ought 
to have corrected tlie vagaries of tlie authors of the 
* .Sec Jacul/s * Manual uf Pantheism,’ pp. 88-95. 
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Upanishads, instead of the latter superseding it by the 
inferences of their own reasoning. But the Upanishads 
claim to be founded on philosophic thinking, more than 
on revelation. So unlike, indeed, is the theology of the 
Upanishads and the Vedas, that it is distinctly said that a 
knowledge of Brahma is impossible by the Veda,^ and that 
‘ the Self is seen by subtle seers through their sharp and 
subtle intellect.’ ® Pantheism is in its essence the idolatry 
of intellect, a system well suited to the imperious and subtle 
Brahman mind j and Advaitisni is the issue reached by a 
process of philosophic speculation, starting with improper 
assumption, and conducted in a fallacious method, confound¬ 
ing, as we have seen, the method of thought with the 
method of knowledge. The phenomena that pass through 
our consciousness do not necessarily form knowledge. By 
knowledge is meant some fact of consciousness which 
corresponds with some reality in Nature, which becomes 
equally certain to other minds, and can stand the test of 
the common reason of humanity. The two general Vedan- 
lic ideas of Brahma and Maya, and the supreme announce¬ 
ment ‘That art Thou,’ are not universal convictions \ they 
are not the ideas of any other country on the globe ; and so 
the religion that contains them can never aspire to be the 
absolute and universal religion of mankind. They are the 
conventions and assumptions of a certain class of minds 
that are obliged to impose one theory on another, in 
order to build up an imaginary system of things. The 
Veddntist of the Advaita school lirst reduces all things to 
these two principles, or, as he regards it, to one general truth, 
and then from this single source, knowledge, as such, 
emerges, regarding all things human and Divine, and the 
most important doctrines relating to (lod, and Nature, and 
the human soul become logical deductions from such 
* ICiUlui.-Upan., i. 2, 23. Ibid., i. 3, 12. 
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generalizations. But a system, however logical, condemns 
itself when it contradicts any of these natural convictions- 
which are intended to save us from the folly of our 
own ratiocinations.* In intellectual activity we must 
always be ready to correct our logic by our intuitive beliefs 
and by actual experience, such as the universal conviction 
in the human mind of separate personalities. The sphere 
of demonstration is to be limited and corrected by truths 
obtained from other sources of knowledge. Logic itself 
teaches that, instead of identifying subject and object, 
recognised distinctions are also entitled to be called 
knowledge. An object cannot be known by an agent unless 
it be distinguished from the agent; and to be so dis¬ 
tinguished is to be a])prehended in the relation of diversity, 
as in the great sentence ‘ That art Thou.’ 

If we turn now to the moral and religious aspect of 
the subject, we shall find this crowning assumption of the 
Vedanta—the essential identity and absorption of the 
individual soul with the Supreme Soul—attended by still 
more disastrous consequences. 

The idea of the Advaita system, or ‘ One without a 
second ’—ekam eva advitlyain —is not without a certain 
grandeur; but it is a metaphysical elevation purchased 
at the expen.se of a moral. It is the distortion of a vital 
truth—a truth essential to Christianity and all true religion, 
viz., that self or self-iviil is to be lost in the Supreme Self, 
in order that God in our life may be all in all. God is 
God, and man is creature; and having the Divine life 
breathed into us, and being made, morally, in the image 
of God, the human and the Divine are in essence one, just 
as a son is one in nature with his father, though not tJie 
same. Thus, the glory of man is to be morally one with 

' See iin article in ilie Imiian Evangelical Review^ July, 1S74, on 
‘ The Luj^ic of the Vedanta.’ 
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God, in thought and desire and will. The identity is to 
consist in the perfect oneness of man’s will with God’s; 
and when this harmony is secured, through complete self¬ 
surrender, as it was pre-eminently in Christ, the will is for 
the first time free and strong, emancipated from self-will, 
and the height of true manhood and Divine bliss is attained. 
We are not to lose our consciousness in the Divine con¬ 
sciousness, but our self-will in the Divine Will, so as to be 
able to say, in the spirit, though not in the same sense, of 
the words of Christ, * I and the Father are one.’ In our 
times of moral struggle, conscience is to respond to the 
Divine Law; in our passionate hours, we are to subside 
into God’s calm grace; in our days of sorrow, we are to 
lose ourselves in God’s more exceeding joy. 

If the Indian ideal taught that the power within that 
‘ makes for righteousness,’ while being in a most true sense 
ourselves, is still * not ourselves ’; that the voice of con¬ 
science is the voice of a Higher Self in every man; that 
according to the oracle of the Attic sage, it is the ‘God-like 
voice opposing me even in little things if I am about to do 
anything not rightly ’—that is to say, if it were the voice of 
a more Divine and enduring Self that stands above and 
behind the habitual Self—then we might regard it as one 
of the happiest expressions of this particular truth ever 
reached. Butler’s supremacy of conscience and Kant’s 
‘ moral imperative ’—the sense of ‘ ought ’—within us, are 
the index of a Higher Personality, whence they emanate, 
and of whose character they are the expression. The 
moral law carries in its centre the evidence of a Moral 
Lawgiver, and reveals the presence of another Self within 
and yet above our own. 

‘A voice within forhids, and .summons u.s to refrain; 

And if we bill it to l)C .silent, it yet i.s not still; it is not in our 
control ; 

^3 
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It acts without our control, without our asking, against our will: 
It is ill us, it belongs to us, but it is not of us ; it is above us. 

It is moral, it is intelligent ; it is not we, nor at our bidding ; 

It pervades mankind as <'>ne life pervades the trees.’ 


But to affirm, as does the auto-monist Vedantist, that 
everything is Brahma, and that the human soul is ztseff 
Ih-ahma, and that all differences are explained by the 
aid of the doctrine of Maya, is to rob religion and morality 
of all meaning, to cut away the very basis of moral life. 
No amount of ‘extraneous theistic or ethical decoration’ 
ran make such a system other than a non-theological and 
non-ethical system. It is to starve the moral sense and 
stille the religious nature of man, which means nothing if 
it does not live by i^rayer. For there is nothing higher 
in such a system than the wisdom of the human soul. 
There is no theology or theosophy, but an arrogant 
psychosophy. There is no higher moral appeal than the 
man’s own judgment. There is no loftier and inspiring 
worship than that of Self. The ‘ light within the ether of 
the heart ’ is the light that lightens all the world ! 

If it were not the height of paradox, it would be, if 
taken literally, the depth of profanity ; for what would it 
amount lo ? The Bible, the Book that has done 
more foi the race in its sorrow and sin and moral degra¬ 
dation than all other books put together, would have to 
he rewritten from cover to cover, and where the word God 
occurs the word M.^n would have to he substituted, as, 
indeed, lias been actually done in one of the issues of the 
Brahmavadinf where, in the light of the new-found 
potentiality of man, which the writer claims to be ‘the 
grand promise of the Upanishads,’ the verse in the eighth 
Psalm is no longer to be read, ‘ O Lord, our Lord, how 
excellent is Thy name in all the earth! who hast set Thy 
‘ Novenil)CT 9, 1895. 
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glory above the heavens' ; but, ‘ O man ! O man ! how 
excellent is thy name in all the earth ! who hast set thy 
glory above the heavens—who art thyself the heavens, the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, and the God that made them 
all.’ If that is the Vedanta it is most certainly doomed. 
Such a thought would be counted blasphemy by the 
Western world. But, happily, this extraordinary aberration 
of mind has as yet gone no further than paper, and there, 
perhaps, it can do little harm beyond administering a dose 
of opium to the soul that absorbs it. 

It is an extravagant enlargement of an ancient conceit. 
A favourite theory of the great Christian visionary Sweden¬ 
borg was that ‘ man is a kind of very minute God,’ and 
‘God is the grand man.’ This doctrine was as old as 
Plato’s Macrocosm and Mic?'Ocosm. Ancient philosophy 
counted the human soul, known by and to itself, to be a 
microcosm or epitome of the great universe. It is natural 
to man to make himself the measure of the universe—/(?., 
to take the little universe of being, which he knows so 
directly and well, to be the anahf^on or image of the greater 
universe.^ The Protagorean thesis, ^ Homo Memura ^— 
man the measure of things—that things are to us only what 
we can discern of them, may be a useful guide within 
certain limits, but when pushed too far it becomes self¬ 
destructive. Science becomes impossible, when the 
individual soul is made to be the final and only measure 
of being. And there is a simil.w collapse of the moral 
nature when no, relationship other than identity, which is 
not a relation, subsists between our soul and another, and 
all souls with God. 

The great value of Christianity is that it delivers us from 
such a religion of self-introspection; that it reveals from a 
source higher than ourselves the terrible dangers into which 
* See Noah Porter’s ‘Human Intellect/ pp. 99-101. 
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we run when we take to an overmuch studying of ourselves, 
in the hope of rising above ourselves. When man has no 
elevating force outside him, as his attraction upwards, he 
sinks inevitably downwards, as seen in the lowest super¬ 
stition and formalism of the practical Buddhism of Thibet, 
China, and Japan, the founder having had no place for 
God in his system. Christianity having, in direct commu¬ 
nication with its centre, a lofty and lovely Christ, the 
attractive force of a Divine love from above must be 
ever drawing upwards, and thus developing by a spiritual 
evolution all persons in the direct ratio of their living 
belief. 'Fo hold, as does the Vedantist and theosophist, 
and, in a different way, the modern Positivist, that the 
highest human soul is the highest spiritual pinnacle in the 
whole universe, is as unreasonable as it is ineffective for 
the moral progress of man. Humility is the very last virtue 
which is becoming to a being whose nature is unsurpassed 
by any other in the universe: and what becomes of 
aspiration? The difference between a subjective religious 
system and true theology is that the latter supplies a real 
force, in the Divine mind and will, by which the believer is 
kept to his duty, in spite of his own willingness to relieve 
himself from it. In Hindu philosophy duty or dharma is 
defined‘ as ‘a meaning deduced from injunction,’ whose 
autliority is seated in usage and tradition ; but in such a 
force there is none of the progress that comes from a 
man’s fidelity to his own sense of right, ever stimulated 
by reference to the will of God. 

d’he fundamental objection to this all-comprehensive 
system, which would formulate a psychological solution of 
the mystery of existence in a science of the Infinite, is that 
it does not tally ivith the experience which it is bound to 
reckon with; nor does it solve the difficulty as to the 
* l^urva Mimansa. 
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existence within the universe of immoral agents and moral 
evil. This distinction between phenomenal things and 
acting persons^ between Nature and individual moral agency, 
is well touched in Wordsworth’s noonday hymn ; 

‘ I.ook up to heaven ! the industrious Sun 
Already half his race hath run : 

He cannot halt nor go astray, 

But our immortal spirits may.’ 

And if they do they may regret their failure, but who is 
there to judge them for it; and why should they judge 
themselves ? If we possess an ideal and do not reach it, 
there is no more to be said than when a musician fails in 
executing a piece of music as well as he can imagine him¬ 
self to have executed it. The belief that God commands 
us is a far greater power than the belief that only our 
own nature suggests and enjoins a particular course of 
action. The belief that we grieve One who loves us and 
hates sin is a far greater power than the conviction that 
we are falling below the level of our own aspirations. 
It is all very flattering to be told, as we are in the Brahma- 
vadin^ that man is ‘eternally pure and perfect in his real 
self’; but it is, nevertheless, the rooted conviction that 
some one else of far greater truth and holiness than ourselves 
is concerned with us, and indignant with us, and pricking 
our conscience, and inflicting on us the anguish of remorse, 
thereby enabling men to do what otherwise they could 
never do. The subjective systems do not apply any sharp 
spur to the conscience and the will; and hence their weak¬ 
ness, and hence men approve them.^ 

A true and complete system of philo.sotjhy must be in 
harmony with all the complex facts of man's intellectual, 
moral and spiritual experience. It cannot be reckoned 

* See an article in the Spcciafor, July 17, 1S86. 
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sound and trustworthy if it leaves out of account the most 
authoritative element in the universal experience of man¬ 
kind, the moral sense, and disregards its phenomena. The 
phenomena of mental consciousness have received in 
Hinduism full attention, because ignorance is regarded as 
the origin of human wretchedness, and knowledge the 
sovereign remedy; whereas in Christianity, where sin is the 
source of the world’s misery, and moral perfection comes 
through Christ, consc/ence is assigned that true supremacy 
which belongs to it in the constitution of our nature. A 
system, therefore, deserves acceptance in proportion as it 
agrees with itself, and also satisfies the essential wants of 
our wliole being, and no philosophy is complete or 
moral that does not take into account the existence of moral 
evil in our world. There is little reference to sin in the 
\^edanta, because sin is known and felt only where God is 
known and felt as a Personal Being, as the Supreme 
Holiness. The Upanishads are confessedly, as we have 
seen, a search after God—a lofty and intensely earnest 
quest, it is true, but still only a search. We do not stand in 
Mis very presence \ but He is identified with the sum of 
things, and therefore we must attribute to Him, without 
distinction, all the (qualities we find in the univer.se; and 
.sin and crime arc as much justified, in the nature of 
things, as goodness, righteousness, and truth. The supreme 
Brahma is essentially unmoral; and therefore moral dis¬ 
tinctions are not eternal. Says the BrahviavCidin : ‘ The 
distinctions of right and wrong are mere appearances, 
whicli will vani.sh as soon as the dream state of life is dis¬ 
pelled.’ ‘ The frightful havoc which such a conception 
works in the idea of sanctity, we hardly dare to dwell upon. 
It overturns the moral foundations of the universe. The 
worst evil found in man becomes an attribute of Deity. 

^ June 19, 1897. 
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How can sanclity be predicated of the Self which becomes 
the real agent of the worst crimes committed by all 
selves ? God is reduced to a non-moral existence, exhibiting 
itself alike in good and evil. 

People say they find the doctrine of identity satisfying and 
consoling. In a sense no doubt it is, when we are no 
longer required to regard ourselves as sinners; and 
‘ narcotics do satisfy in a way, though not in the same way 
as food. The house may be burning, the flood may be 
rising, but the dreamer is in his paradise.’ A pang of 
conscience may at times arouse the illusionist; but sin and 
discord, self-accusation and shame, are to be smothered in 
the sense of unreality. Into this world of somnambulism 
comes the religion of Christ, calling men to awake ; telling 
them that their thought that they are a dream is the 
dream of their own dreaming; that God is the Living 
God of unutterable sanctity—Light with no darkness 
at all, ‘ It is because the Bible so rigidly keeps to the dis¬ 
tinction between light and darkness, holiness and sin, that 
its pages are so piercingly illuminative in the moral sphere. 
It is just because Hindu thinkers have confused the two, 
merging them in something they thought deeper, that their 
works have proved so comparatively powerless in the 
domain of the moral life.’ ^ The God who made us made us 
reaJ ; and real we must remain for all eternity. God is real, 
the world is real, self is real, sin is real, and judgment 
real enough to make men tremble. There is no Maya but 
what man cheats himself to imagine. 

The nearer we get to God, the clearer is our vision of 
sin. Where there is no deep sense of sin, certain it is that 
God has not yet been found. In the light of His spotless 
holiness, as He reveals it to us in the life and work of Christ, 
wc see the blackness and enormity of sin. 'That was what 
‘ Set: Thd Epiphany (Calcutta), AutjusL 24, 1S93. 
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the Apostle Peter felt when the moral power of Christ 
dawned upon him; he exclaimed: ‘ Depart from me ; for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord ’ (Luke v. 8). Honest dealing with 
personal sin, by searching it out with the searchlight of 
God, lies at the foundation of all real religion and practical 
holiness. And one of the most disappointing and confusing 
facts connected with the modern advocacy of the Vedanta 
is the glib and easy manner in which its lofty teachings are 
lightly discussed by minds and lips that are known to be 
impure. For a man of sinful heart and life to talk about 
identity with the Infinite and Holy God, as though it were 
a trivial commonplace, or only the logical conclusion of a 
syllogism, is the height of profanity. Spiritual things can 
be only spiritually discerned. It is impossible to rise in 
spirituality except on the basis and along the line of true 
broken ness and contrition of heart. Growth in the know¬ 
ledge and love of God means growth, first of all, in penitence ; 
and all knowledge of God is fruitless if it does not lead us in 
penitent adoration to our knees. The Christian begins his 
religious life and his path of sjurituality al the Cross, where 
he sees sin confessed, condemned, forgiven. That is the 
only road to real saintliness. 


* Ktcrnal Liy[ht ! Klcrnal Light ! 

}Jo\v pure I he soul nuisl he, 

WhtMi, placed within Thy searching sight, 
It shrinks nut, hut, with calm delight. 

Can live, aiul luok on Thee ! 

• ♦ w * 

‘ Oh, how shall I, whose native sphere 
Is dark, whose mind is dim, 
hefore the InetTablc appear, 

And on my naked spirit bear 
That uncreated beam ? 



THE WAY TO GOD 


‘ There is a way for man to rise 
To that sublime abode :— 

An offering and a sacrifice, 

A Holy Spirits'energies, 

An Advocate with God:— 

‘ These, these prepare us for the sight 
Of Holiness above : 

The sons of ignorance and night 
Jllay dwell in the Eternal Lights 
Through the Eternal Toz’e.^ 


It now remains to show how this Vedanta doctrine of 
identity and absorption— Sdyujya —is strictly consistent 
with kindred Hindu thought from very early times. What 
led to it? Another imposing assumption based on an 
imaginary and pessimistic vietv of life. 

We must try to put ourselves in the position of those 
ancient thinkers in order to discover the difficulties they 
were labouring under, and the psychological puzzles they 
pursued with such plodding perseverance, and that drove 
them to such extreme conclusions. And with them life 
was not a blessing as we regard it now, living in peaceful 
times, but a constant peril and a curse. It was so with 
Solomon; it was so with Buddha : existence meant suffer¬ 
ing, and all was ‘vanity and vexation of spirit.’ The first 
of the ‘ four noble truths ’ which Buddha professed to have 
discovered was not the knowledge of his own depravity of 
heart, or of the origin of sin, or of the holiness and love of 
God—on these points he was an out-and-out agnostic ; all 
that he claimed to have discovered, and which was to 
enlighten the world, was that ‘ Existence means suffering ’; 
and as a devout Buddhist counts his beads, he mutters, 
A/iitya, dukha, anatta, ‘ Transcience, sorrow, unreality.’ 

A very different picture is presented in the Vedic hymns. 
In Vedic times a healthful, cheerful view was taken of life ; 
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there was a genial naturalness about it; but, first of all, in 
the Upanishads, a heavy gloom seems to have settled on 
men’s spirits, a dull, sombre autumn day, and life becomes, 
not only a mystery, but a burden and a terror. How was 
this ? The strange, weird dogma of metempsychosis^ 
emerging about this time—how and whence, it is difficult 
to say—cast a pall of gloom and sadness over all existence. 
That belief, which, as shown by Tylor in his * Primitive 
Culture,’' was widely spread among the lower races of men, 
and, in the view of (jough, was adopted by the Brahmans 
from the aborigines of the country, or, as others think, from 
the Egyptians, and was at length systematized by Buddha, 
is the great nightmare of Indian philosophy, and underlies 
the teaching of the Upanishads. These old books express 
the desire of the individual soul [jiva) for deliverance from 
prolonged separate existence {samsdra)^ and from the liability 
to pass through an infinite variety of bodies, terrestrial and 
celestial, each step being determined by the deeds (the 
Kanna) of the life that went before. 

Between the age of the Vedic bard and priest, who sang 
and sacrificed at the primitive altars, and that of the serious 
thinkers of Buddhist monasteries, who penetrated to the 
centre of things, and advanced to the mountain heights of 
vision, great historical changes must have taken place. 'I’o 
tlio former, this terrestrial life and the phenomena of the 
outer world bounded their horizon; to the latter, the human 
soul and the migration of the ego become the special object 
of study, and its surmounting all finite rewards and punish¬ 
ments in a final release i^nirvdna)^ the chief good. The 
Vedic sacrificer, bent on the possession of worldly goods, 
seeks to obtain the fiivour of the gods. I’lie Buddhist sage 
secs in the chances and changes of life the play of great 
cosmic lurces, and his aim is so to master them through 

' \'ol. ii. p. 6. 
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philosophic knowledge as to escape from them into a 
higher condition. It is true that the idea of or 

emancipation, is pre-Buddhistic, for the final release of the 
soul from transmigration is one of the chief burdens of the 
Upanishads; hut Sakya Muni, who flourished in the latter 
half of the sixth century b.c.,^ systematized it when he 
insisted on the comparative worthlessness of rites, and 
ceremonies, and sacrifices, and that in nirvana alone could 
man find full relief from the temptations and miseries of 
life. In the subsequent systems of philosophy, a clear dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between the active delights of heaven 
{svarga) and the unbroken calm that follows the final 
release = {apavarga). 

It is interesting to note that very similar religious philo¬ 
sophical speculations were current about the same time in 
Greece, in the mysteries of the Orphean cult, and among 
the Pythagorean sects, and, later on, in the closely related 
conceptions of Plato, who was born some llfty years after 
the death of Buddha. Societies of devotees, separated 
from the world, and seeking a salvation by means of sacred 
study—the contemplation of pure wisdom in ‘ the sanc¬ 
tuaries of silence ’—and of difficult ceremonies of purifica¬ 
tion and consecration, sprang up both in Greece and India. ' 
'Pile austere type of Buddha’s self-renunciation, however— 
that of a homeless beggar, a mendicant friar—finds no 
counterpart in the more cheerful \Vest; while the per¬ 
sonality of the great Buddha himself, with the nimbus of 
miracles surrounding his life,-^ is altogether different from 

^ .Sue Hardy’s ‘ Manual uf Huddhisiu,’ p. 366. 

- Wilson’s ‘ Assays,’iii. 113. 

3 See Lewes’ ‘ llisLury of Philosophy,’ i. 22. 

^ Accordin'^ lu the ‘ Lalita VisUira,’ at the .supi-L-ine imunent oI 
Buddha’s eulighlcninent, actual flames uf lii^hL issued from lIilj crown 
uf his head. 
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that of the Grecian sage.^ But both classes of thinkers 
were alike involved in a hopeless pessimism. This present 
world is a gloomy prison of suffering and of death, a con¬ 
tinuous flux of becoming and passing away, of ‘ immaterial 
seeming'; and no peace is to be found short of complete 
release from the limitations of such a life. And the inexor¬ 
able law which subjects all to a common fate can be 
explained only by postulating the doctrines of transmigration 
—birth followed by death in an infinite chain of lives, alter¬ 
nated by periods of reward or retribution in heavenly worlds 
or in infernal regions. 

Now, such a doctrine, inaccurately called in Buddhism 
the transmigration of the soul —since its founder denied its 
existence—and appearing in India as a subject of specula¬ 
tion long before the time of Buddha, proved a burden too 
great to bear, and some relief had to be found. The 
absorbing question was. How may the misery of existence 
be averted ? The answer was, By avoiding births. How 
were they to be avoided ? By avoiding actions, good and 
bad. To avoid actions, desires must be eradicated ; and 
desires could become extinct only ivhen individual con¬ 
sciousness 7 uas lost; and that was possible only when the 
individual soul was absorbed uito the Supreme^ according to 
Hinduism, or when, according to Buddhism, the Arhat 
enters 2 \'irvdna^ and ceases to exist. Absorption, and 
conse( jiiciuly identity, were thus the haven of rest found 
in the Upanishads and the Vedanta for the soul tossed 
and wearied by transmigration. Such was the Hindu 
philosopher's answer to the (question, ‘ AV'^hat must I do 
to be saved?’ and which was put in the form, ‘ How may 
I be released from the misery of Sanisdra^^ or earthly 
existence ? 

Not knowing the Christian view of life and suffering, in 
* See Oltlenberg’s ‘-Ancient Indiii,’ p. 78 et mj. 
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which both are regarded as educational steps to a higher, 
fuller life beyond, the problem was, how to shake off all 
personality and break the iron chain of repeated births—cut 
short the eighty-foUr lakhs through which a person might 
have to pass. The solution was i?iuM —liberation, absorp¬ 
tion. And, according to the Upanishads, Divine know¬ 
ledge is the instrument, and meditation the means by 
which the spirit is to be freed. To avoid all contact with 
the world, to avoid distracting works and profitless rituals, 
and to meditate on the identity of the internal with the 
external Spirit, till their oneness is realized—this has been 
the essential teaching of the Upanishads as understood by 
expounders of them from the most ancient times. The 
early Vedic faith of an immortality with the gods dis¬ 
appears ; and for the mass of men the future is one weary 
round of births, a hopeless struggle with the Karmic forces 
of demerit and retribution, and for the select few the 
absorption and extinction of the individual soul in the 
Universal Soul. Such was the highest conclusion of Indian 
thought—based on what is now seen to have been a mis¬ 
taken and pessimistic view of life, and on a formulated 
dogma unsupported, as we shall see, by any evidence, and 
untaught in the hymns of the Rig-Veda. These two 
assumptions afforded the first motive to Indian speculation, 
and were at the root of Indian philosophy and religion. 
‘ These great ideas,’ says the Brakmavadin^ ‘ form the w^oof 
and the warp of Indian thought, permeating its whole out¬ 
look, its attitude towards life, its most sacred aspirations, 
and its most cherished wishes and hopes.’' 

What if the whole should be an elaborate and subtle 
process of false reasoning? And if the dogma of trans¬ 
migration cannot be established, then the entire framew’ork 
and raiso 7 i dttre of the Upanishads and the Vedanta would 
* May 22, 1897. 
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be removed, though all that is true and beautiful in them 
would still remain. 

To this subject, then, we must now turn ; and seeing 
that there is no Hindu belief more universally held than 
that of Karma and transmigration—two distinct doctrines, 
but united in Hinduism, whatever differences on other 
points may characterize the sects; that it is the underlying 
thought of all Hinda philosophy and religion, and the one 
that clashes most with the essentials of Christianity—atone¬ 
ment, free forgiveness, and salvation through faith in Christ 
—thereby offering the greatest resistance to the acceptance 
of the (iospel, the subject will have to be considered at 
some length, and the counter-presentation of the Christian 
truth be clearly given. 

Before passing to this, however, there is one other assump¬ 
tion which we must just notice, without which the doctrine 
of identity and absorption could not be established. The 
Vedanta teaches that Brahma is illusorily associated with 
three kinds of bodies, and that these form the actual 
covering of individual souls, 'rhe ‘casual body’ (karana- 
sarlra) comes first, but, being identified with Maya, is no 
real body ; and this union is likened to a state of dreamless 
sleep. The second is the ‘ subtle ’ or psychic body 
{sukshma’sarlra)^ corresponding to the antali-ka7’ana^ or 
‘ internal organ ’—composed of sense, volition, and cog¬ 
nition, and constituting a person, a living, individual spirit 
{ jlvatma). This subtle covering—reminding us of the 
7ri'ti>i.iuTiK<u' of the Apostle Paul—accompanies the 
soul through all its migrations; and the union is likened to 
a state of dream. Lastly, there is the ‘gross corporeal 
body ’ {sihF(/a-sa?'l 7 'a), enveloping the subtle covering, and 
partaking of the various forms of embodied existence— 
organic and inorganic, animate and inanimate ; and this is 
likened to the waking state. A man is thus most fully 
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awake and alive when he is leading the ordinary earthly 
life; and he is in a state of profound slumber, unconscious 
of his own existence, when he reaches the highest point of 
spiritual development, and mosi 7'esemhles Brahma. 

But it is the second state that we have now to do with. 
And it is taught, especially in the Bhagavad-gita, that the 
form a man thinks of when dying will be the form to which 
he will go; and that form is the one on w^hich he w'ill have 
meditated most during life. Arjuna is, therefore warned by 
Krishna to be careful how he thinks, for by his thoughts, 
day by day, he is building a form which in the death-hour 
will present itself before him, and will carry him to his own 
place." This form corresponds with the subtle or psychic 
hody^ and the teaching is profound and suggestive. It is, 
however, marred by the fact that, Vedantic happiness con¬ 
sisting as it does in the loss of individual consciousness^ the 
psychic body, which serves as the organ of the spirit and 
of the principle of consciousness, and which remains after 
the physical body dies, will also filially perish. But this 
assumption, again, is unwarranted, and unsupported by any 
evidence. It is simply a theory advanced for the support 
of another theory. The only reason why its destruction is 
assumed is to maintain consistently the fundamental posi¬ 
tion of the philosophy that the highest happiness consists in 
the loss of individual consciousness. But does it ? It is 
begging the whole question. It may do so in the absence 
of any knowledge of the future life as known to Christians. 
But the Christian philosopher stands on higher ground. 
He knows that the psychic or ‘spiritual body,’ with its 
individual consciousness, lives on and lives for ever; since 
his incarnate Lord is now in heaven, in a glorified and 
conscious humanity, the pledge and promise of the future 
condition of the saints, with whom the day of resurrection 
‘ IJhagavail-gTla, viii. i-io. 
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from death is the moment of the birth of the celestial body. 
And here, again, we see ancient problems solved, and 
erroneous views of life corrected in the Christian revelation. 

The An?rtlmi of unconsciousness—whether formulated 
in Hinduism or in Buddhism, for the final condition is 
practically the same—was thus, after all, a makeshift, a 
desperate conclusion forced by a pessimistic view of life 
and by belief in transmigration ; the desire for non-exist¬ 
ence, so utterly contradicted by human nature at its best, is 
to be looked at as the outcome of despair. Where there 
was no personal life realized at the basis of things, and no 
self consciousness in the Maker of the universe, India could 
find no place or ground for the permanence of self-con¬ 
sciousness in finite persons. Nirvana was welcomed as a 
relief. But where God is believed to be a Person, the 
sorrow and evil that belong to life are known to be not life^ 
and in Christian faith are seen to be transfigured and sur¬ 
mounted ; and with such a thought existence becomes a 
blessing and not a curse, and belief in immortality rational 
and desirable. An empty, lifeless universe is a miserable 
substitute for one of infinite potentialities and endless 
progre.ss. One of the most striking features of Christian 
experience, one of the greatest gifts that Christ has im¬ 
parted, is the vivid sense of possessing a personal and 
continuous life; and wherever the Christian Gospel is 
received, this distinct type of character is created, the 
opposite of that developed in the East. ‘What shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?’ asks the Christian. ‘What 
shall I do to inherit eternal extinction of life ? ’ asks the 
Brahman and the Buddhist. 

We thus see that the value of the results obtained by 
reasoning depends entirely on the accuracy of the obser¬ 
vation that supplies the premises on which the reasoning 
proceeds. And if the ancient observation and philosophy 
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of life and death were wrong, and so supplied false premises 
in the dogma of transmigration, and in the supposition of 
the destruction of the psychic body—the organ of con¬ 
sciousness—then the startling conclusion drived at in the 
afifirmation of identity and absorption is, to say the least, 
fiillacious. 


14 



CHAPTER XII 


THE DOCTRINES OF KARMA AND REDEMPTION 

llinda \'ie\v of Sin—Doctrine of Karma—Its Truth and Defects— 
i 'lilly developed in the Sankhya Philosophy and in Piiddhism— 
Blind Causation takes the Place of God—No forgiveness of Sins in 
Nature—A Necessitated Man—Justice and Mercy irreconcilable in 
1 lindfiism—Forgiveness and Penalty in Christianity—Revealed 
Truth necessary—Redemptive Agencies—Application of Two 
Physical Laws—Intimations of the heart. 

On the subject of sin, Hinduism exhibits one of those 
strange contradictions that so bewilder the practical mind. 
It proceeds, indeed, from the prior question—whether we 
are to regard ourselves as God or not God. And on this, 
the most important of all questions, Hindiiism lets us take 
our choice, and tolerates discordant sects. But a system 
that includes both non-Duality and Duality, both Advaitic 
and I 'vaitic thought, that declares with one voice that the 
human and the Divine Soul are identical, and with another 
tlial they are distinct, is surely a contradiction in something 
more than terms, and can scarcely be considered a safe 
guide. 

The view we take of sin follows, of necessity, from the 
view wo take of God. If we declare, with the pantheistic 
Vedantist, that m are God (Brahma), sin becomes an 

‘•M 
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absurdity, not to say a profanity. And so we find the 
Swami Vivekananda saying, in his Chicago speech: ‘ Ye, 
divhiities on earth, sinners? It is a sin to call a man a 
sinner. It is a standing libel on human nature.’ Of course 
it is, if the human is only another name for the Divine—if 
we regard man as a divinity. If, on the other hand, we 
hold that man is a creature and God the Creator—the two, 
the finite and the Infinite, for ever remaining distinct—then 
sin finds a real place, since it arises from the conflict of the 
human will with the Divine. 

But, according to what is claimed to be the highest phi¬ 
losophy of Hinduism, sin is a complete delusion; there 
really no such thing at all. Creation is mayd^ the outcome 
of pradhdna —the cosmical illusion—the result of deceptive 
dualism; and the true object of yoga is to overcome the 
illusion, and realize Advaitism —Ekam eva advltlyarn —‘ One 
only without a second.’ Individualism thus springs from 
mdyd ; individual existence is a dream ; and it follows that 
the offences and sins for which the illusory individual 
conscience blames itself are equally unreal; and the great 
object of life, according to this same philosophy, is a purely 
intellectual one, not a moral one: it is not to get rid of sin, 
but to rid ourselves of the false idea that we ai-e sinners ; 
for Vedantism tells us we are God under the bondage of 
delusion. 

And yet, if this is the philosophy of Hinduism, what do 
we find in practice? We find, first of all, in the Vedas, 
and before the primitive mind was obscured by philosophic 
speculation, that sin holds a very real place. In several of 
the hymns of the Rig-veda, as we have seen, sin is felt to 
be a great calamity. It is a ‘ rope * or ‘ bond,’ from which 
the sinner prays to be released. It is a heavy ‘ burden ’ 
which the gods alone can take away. It is that which 
incurs the wrath of Varuna, and separates from him. 
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Nevertheless, it was certain sinful aciioiis^ such as false¬ 
hood, theft, gambling, sorcery, adultery, disobedience to 
parents, non-perforniance of religious rites, rather than a 
sinful naiu7't\ that were deplored; and so we do not meet, 
in the Vedas, with that mortal hatred of wrong and that 
anguish of penitence which are so characteristic of the 
Bible. Still, that A'edic man admitted that he was a sinner 
rather than a divinity, and felt the need of sacrifice, there 
can be no doubt at all. No language, not even the Jewish, 
contains so many words relating to sacrifice as Sanskrit. 

And coming down to the present day, what do we find ? 
If sin is unreal, its penalties certainly are not, if w^e may 
judge from the hold that the doctrine of Karma has upon 
the mind of all Hindus. There are few beliefs so vitally 
held in India as that of Karma, which teaches that sins 
bring terrible punishments; that as men sow, so must they 
reap, in this life and in future lives. The Hindu sacred 
book.s, especially the Laws of Manu, contain elaborate 
detailed lists of the fearful penalties attaching in the next 
life to the chief sins against Hindu morality, along with 
equally elaborate prescriptions for the various expiations, 
penances, self-inflicted tortures, by which these sins are to 
be atoned for in the pre.sent life. 

Thu.s we see that the Hindu evidently acts upon a belief 
of the reality of sin; he accepts the verdict of his conscience, 
while yet holding, according to the orthodox philosophy of 
Hinduism, both sin and conscience to be of the nature of 
illusion. How theory and practice are reconcilable must 
be left for others to explain. But the theory has not suc¬ 
ceeded in blinding the eyes of millions of Hindus to the 
fact that they are sinners, that they have been sinners, and 
that they are suffering and will yet suffer the real and terrible 
penalties of their sins. This is implied in the doctrine of 
Karma. 
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The word * Karma/ fast becoming naturalized in the 
English language, is a Sanskrit word meaning ad ion. In 
the Upanishads and the Bhagavad gita it has three mean¬ 
ings : work in general; sacrificial ritual; and the pre¬ 
determining influence of action.^ The last is the sense 
in which it is now generally used, meaning action as cause, 
action as effect \ so that it becomes the general expression 
for a sequence in Nature. It stands for the unbroken 
chain of cause and effect, in which every link depends 
on the link that precedes it; out of which no link can 
drop, for law is inviolable, subject neither to breach nor 
change.^ Where the will has operated, the action is 
inevitable. The will is the energizing force ; the action 
is the mere crystallization of the will. We have been 
making for ourselves, by the creative force of our will, 
certain causes, that go forth from the realm of mind into 
the realm of matter—the sphere of our actions; so that 
day by day we are living in the results which we have 
ourselves created. Hence we are born into the world, time 
after time, with the general mould of our life, cast in the 
preceding incarnations. Thus, the physical environment 
that limits our energy, and all the inequalities of our present 
life, are said to be the result of certain habits and actions 
belonging to a previous state of existence. It is our 
previous Karma which rules our present lot. 

Now, that there is a true law underlying the doctrine 
of Karma is, of course, admitted. Christianity recognises 
it quite as much as Hinduism. But in Hinduism it has 
become complicated by being combined with the dogma 
of transmigration, which will be discussed in a separate 
chapter; and its value has been thereby lessened and 


‘ See Gita, xviii. 

- See ‘ Karma,’ a lecture by Mrs. Besant at Cliicagu. 
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obscured. The two are by no means necessarily con¬ 
nected. Karma is a law that runs through Nature, whether 
the soul migrates or not. But Hinduism, knowing only 
the law, the law of natural consequence—all the disposi¬ 
tions and actions of men flowing, naturally and necessarily, 
from the original or qualities of Nature, namely: 

saftva, goodness j 7 ‘ajas^ passion; famas^ darkness—and 
not understanding the Christian explanation of life and 
suffering, nor the doctrine of Divine grace, which confronts 
and counteracts the law, as we shall see hereafter, has to 
postulate an unbroken chain of cause and effect, an infinite 
series of causes, which is unthinkable. 

AW physical things, according to this doctrine, are effects 
—effects of previous causes ; and these we must trace back 
and still back, for there can be no stopping in the process 
of reasoning. The inequalities of the present life are said 
to be the result of works in a previous life; but this only 
removes the difficulty one single step, since the question 
recurs: Whence I/iose works and the inecjualities in I/ial 
life? And so Hinduism is compelled to fly from stage to 
stage, until it is forced to declare that the world never had 
a beginning; and the idea of an intelligent First Cause, the 
Maker and Moulder of all things, becomes unnecessary. 
But this assumption traverses the dicta of modern science, 
and involves difficulties far greater than those it is intended 
to remove. An endless succession of beginningless effects 
—an infinite series of antecedents—is as unthinkable as 
‘a stream without a source’; for it violates the very 
nature of thouglit, which is to demand a cause that shall 
have no antecedent. ' If each link of the chain hangs on 
another, the whole will and o/Hy /uw^- even in eternity, 
unsupported, like some .stark serpent—unless you find a 
hook fur it.’ ‘ How can we conceive of an endless 
^ 1 luicJiiiisun ‘ Hiilosophy and Thcoloj^V)’ p. 262. 
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succession of conscious acts or states—an endless succession, 
i.e.y of changes—under the condition of duration ; how can 
an eternal duration be now actually past? There must, 
therefore, have been a first action in some body, which 
determined the next body the soul would take. Before 
there could be merit or demerit, beings must have existed 
and acted; and we are led back to a first man, such as we 
find described in the Book of Genesis. It is the old 
question : ‘ Which was the first, the hen or the egg ? ^ 
Human souls, whose reason for existence is action and the 
fruit of action, cannot be eternal; while the assumption of 
the existence of a First Cause of all, in the sense of ‘ a self- 
moved mover,' has been recognised by philosophers from 
Plato to Hegel, and on to Herbert Spencer, as a positive 
notion, ‘ a necessity of thought.' 

And the difficulties are moral as well as metaphysical. 
The inequalities of life doubtless present a sore problem 
for all religions; but the Hindu law of Karma only enlarges 
and prolongs the mystery by making it eternal, backwards 
and forwards; and we have a merciless world of births and 
deaths, without beginning, and, for all practical purposes, 
without end, with a ruthless law of necessity imposed ui)on 
it. ^Vho or what is responsible for all this—for these 
eternally existing souls suffering from a strange and hope¬ 
less injustice ? It is of little use to say it is all ifulya — 
a dream of the absolute; for a bad dream is quite bad 
enough wdiile it lasts. The Christian idea that the in¬ 
equalities of this life constitute a probation—-a discipline— 
specially adapted to the nature of each human being, in 
order to test, and try, and perfect the character, seems both 
a more hopeful and a more merciful view. 

d'hat there is such a law as Karma—that the deed 
cannot be separated from its consequence—no one can 
deny; and the practical value of such a truth, if brought to 
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bear on the conduct of life, ought to be immense. As the 
Indian proverb has it, 

‘ Wlio plants mangoes, mangoes shall he eat; 

Who plants thorn-bushes, thorns shall wound his feet ’ ; 

or, in the striking words of an old Sanskrit sage in one of 
the Indian epics : * 

‘ \’es, all the deeds that nien have done, 

In light of day, before the sun, 

t.)r veiled beneath the gloom of night, 

The good, the bad, the wrong, the right— 

Tliese, though forgotten, reappear, 

And travel, silent, in their rear.’ 

So, also, the English poet, Sir Edwin Arnold: 

‘ For will makes deeds, 

And deeds make Kanna, and the Karma makes 
Tile outcoming. As when ye press the clay 
This way and that, and see it harden, so 
Men for themselves shape Fate. Shadow and Light 
Are nut mure surely lied unto each, 

Than man to Karma, and to Karma, man.’ 

It is the great moral law enunciated by the Apostle Paul: 

‘ be not deceived; Ciod is not mocked : for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that sliall he also reap’ (Gal. vi. 7). That 
truth pervades the teaching of the Bible. In the Book of 
I’salms we read: ‘Unto Thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy, 
for 'Fhou rendercst to every man according to his work ’ 
(Ps. Ixii. 12). Again, we read in the Old Testament: ‘I 
the Lord search the heart, I try the reins, even to give 
every man according to his ways, according to the fruit 
of his doings ’ (Jer. wii, lo). And in the New Testament: 

‘ Each man shall bear his own burden’ (Gal. vi. 5). ‘Tor 
we must all be made manifest before the judgment-seat of 

‘ -Muliabhrirutii, xii. 
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Christ; that each one may receive the things done in the 
body, according to what he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad’ (2 Cor. v. 10). 

Thus we see that Hinduism has no monopoly of the 
doctrine of Karma. It is clearly taught in the Bible, too. 
And why do they both teach it ? Because it is true—true 
in the nature of things, and true to the voice of conscience. 
It is a true conception that all deeds, be they good or evil, 
will inevitably bear fruit according to their nature. In the 
natural world we expect it. Sow for a certain thing, and 
you will get it. The pea contains the pod; the flower 
contains the vine in embryo. And the laws of the human 
soul are as certain as the laws of nature. There can be no 
accident in morals. As a man makes himself, so he must 
be. There is an exact answer to every deed of dis¬ 
obedience, just as an echo answers to the sound. If we 
transgress the laws of our nature, the punishment must 
come. The penalties of a broken law are as sure as the 
existence of the law itself. There can be no caprice here. 
There is One who rules men according to their merit or 
demerit; and by the true law of Karma, as taught in the 
Bible, He condemns to punishment those who condemn 
themselves to sin. In the words of the poet Whittier: 

‘ We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And fill our future atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 

‘ The tissues of the life to be 

We weave with colours all our oii*n. 

And in the field of destiny 
\^"e reap as we have sow/?. 

‘Still shall the soul around it call 

The shadows which it gathered here, 

And, painted on the eternal wall, 

The past shall reappear.’ 
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Full and exact retribution for sin there is not in this 
world; and this fact, that the wicked often go, to the eye 
of man, unpunished, and the good unrewarded, is an 
irresistible argument, to all reflective and righteous minds, 
for a future state of rewards and punishments. The present 
life, according to the Christian view, is not the sequel to 
a former life, or we ought to remember it, and ought 
to enter life much more mature than the infants that we 
are; but it is our first state of discipline—a school in 
which we are intended to learn to be wise, to take kindly 
warning from the checks and restraints, and often sore 
calamities, which God, in His wisdom and mercy, sets 
about us here. And when our present life is over we shall 
be carried on, not in this same material world, but in a 
more advanced spiritual world, with our bad ways un¬ 
corrected, or with our good ways established, each man 
receiving ‘according to his works.^ 

And why does God attach suffering and penalty to sin ? 
That we may learn to hate it—not simply that Karma may 
do its work. He makes sin bitter that we may avoid it and 
forsake it. It all has a moral end. Punishment, as taught 
by Christ, is an aspect of love. It is love unveiling to 
us the hidden, intrinsic quality of evil; so as to bring the 
sinner, as shown in the l^arablc of the Prodigal Son, to 
a better mind.^ 

Put to effect this there must be purpose. The blending 
of justice and mercy in the act of retribution implies a 
loving W ill, an intelligent and benevolent Being, not a 
mere name—Karina—supposed to be endowed with mo.st 
wonderful ciualities, though destitute of mercy. 

Karma, to the Hindu, stands, as w^e have seen, for 
the unbroken chain of cause and effect—impersonal and 
unalterable Iuav —in which existence is woven into a 
^ See St. Luke xv. 
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corded series of necessitated acts and results. Even the 
gods have no power to avert the effects of Karma; they 
are themselves subject to Adriskta—thsit irresistible some¬ 
thing which is felt and ‘ not seen.' The consequences of 
acts—merit or demerit—must be completely worked out 
by an inexorable retribution, which binds act and issue so 
indissolubly together that every moment of desire or sin 
must exact its consequent moment of pain. There is 
no place found for mercy; for mercy can exist only in a 
world governed by a living, loving, personal God. Even 
with an English novelist such as George Eliot, when 
escaping from distinctly Christian thought, there is no 
divine force so clear as the awful, unrelenting goddess, 
Nemesis; she ‘can allow no way of escape for the sinner 
because there is 710 forgiveness of sins in Nature; and she 
often speaks as though men and women were merely the 
puppets of irresistible tendencies. And so they must be 
in a purely natural system. In Hinduism, the soul is 
tossed hither and thither by a force set in motion by 
itself alone, which can never be set aside, because its 
operation depends on past actions wholly beyond control, 
and even unremembered. 

Thus, Karma or Adris/ita becomes the one and only law 
of the universe ; and that which in Christianity is simply 
a method of God’s moral government is raised to a 
supremacy over even God Himself. Blind causation takes 
the place of God. And if matter with the law of Prakriii, 
and souls with the law of Kartna^ can all keep going of 
themselves, it is hard to see what need there is for a 
Creator or a Judge, still less for an illusory Isvara, who 
is said to be a witness of men's actions, and to reward 
them according to their works. If there be such a Being, 
he is painfully limited by a despotism more powerful than 
he, and cannot be called a Deity at all. 
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And here it is significant to note that the doctrine of 
Karma finds its truest place and its most elaborate explana¬ 
tion in the atheistical {^lirlsvara) system of Kapila, and 
in that which was the natural result or logical issue of 
the Sankhya philosophy—the equally godless system of 
Buddha. In the Sankhya, everything is due to produc¬ 
ing Nature, or Frakriti^ whose constituent elements—the 
gi{nas~-d,(i\. like chords, and bind the spirit with their triple 
bonds. There is no presiding and interposing Deity. 
The soul itself is passive; and it is Nature that, with 
a strange consistency and inconsistency combined, is 
endowed with the qualities of a thinking mind. The 
final state of the soul, after it has become wholly separate 
from matter, through knowledge of the Sankhya doctrines, 
is a passionless, unconscious state—the nearest approach 
to the Buddhistic idea of Nirvana, The present life is an 
unmixed evil, full of pain, a cruel bondage, as it must ever 
be in a godless world; and the great aim is to free the soul 
from every connection with matter. 

In Buddhism, both God and the soul have practically 
no existence. The Brahmanical God had become an 
object of terror; and feeling life to be altogether miserable 
under the world conditions as constituted by Brahmanism, 
and seeing no escape from the eternal circle of being 
while the Brahmanical Deity was allowed to live, that ‘ at 
no point was the circle blessed,’ Buddha boldly declared 
that God was not. As for the soul, he discovered that 
in his own experience, in spite of all his asceticism, ho 
could not rid himself of pride and self-love; and since 
belief in the existence of soul was the motive power that 
kept up the existence of desire, he was finally led to 
repudiate the doctrine of soul altogether, and to explain 
tlie problem of the world by his doctrine of Karma—the 
survival, not of the soul, but of the effects of actions, or 
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character. The basis of this theory he found in the 
previous systems of philosophy, in those different kinds of 
atoms that had existed from all eternity, and that were 
indestructible. Among these original atoms were those of 
mind; and as their combinations of thought, and feeling, 
and desire, which go to make up character, cannot be 
dissolved by death, they must, unless killed in life, wander 
about the world like disembodied spirits, until they become 
re-incarnated in some other body. Thus he arrived at his 
great doctrine of Karma, which, denying the existence of 
the soul, maintains that the fruit of actions or character 
cannot die, but must ever reappear. And since evil is 
necessary to existence ; since * to be ’ is to suffer—sorrow 
being of the very essence of life—existence itself is to be 
abhorred and renounced. To become entirely free from 
self-interest, the lower nature must be gradually destroyed ; 
cravings and desires must be starved out, by cutting off 
the motives for them at their root, and by keeping the 
unselfish motives—love for others —uppermost. This 
Buddha sought to effect, not by Divine help, for he knew 
no merciful Deity, but by his ‘ noble eightfold path '; 
and when the thirst for existence was thus quenched, 
the disciple could enter the blissful state of Nh’vana, 
Buddhism is thus the most determined attempt ever 
made to solve the problem of the world without God or 
the soul; and this explains how it is that the doctrine of 
Karma holds such a prominent place in the Buddhist 
system. Both in that system and in the atheistic Sankhya 
it finds a natural home, and the most fitting soil for its 
development. 

And thus it must ever be in a philosophy educed from 
Nature; for Nature preaches the most crushing fatalism, 
the most inflexible determinism. When man is regarded 
as a part of Nature, subject like other parts to merely 
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cosmical laws, it must be so; he is simply a product 
of antecedents and circumstances, just like a mango on a 
tree. Action once begun, there is a ceaseless revolving 
in the wheel of being, in the dread bonds of fate, from 
which even death allows of no release. But regard man, 
as the Bible does, as having a place in Nature, but alfove 
it, and lord of it, and made in the image of his Creator; 
then his history and destiny are altogether different. A 
system rooted in Nature will create a relentless Karma; a 
revelation of Love proclaims justice and the spiritual law 
of retribution, but, a/ong with fhat^ redemptive forces to 
counteract the fatal consequences of man’s folly and sin. 

Or, looking at the subject from a slightly different 
standpoint, and taking man rather than Nature as the 
centre, start from the speculative reason only, and it is easy 
to accept an impersonal Deity, as in pantheism, and 
therefore an impersonal order of things, in which there 
is no power of moral initiative, no power to create new 
sources and conditions of good. ‘Law can simply act 
upon what is, not create what ought to be.’ An impersonal 
Deity, or, what is the same thing, blind causation, means a 
necessitated man, ruled by inexorable fate—a necessitated 
mechanism—Karma. And necessity can mend nothing, 
redeem no one. The doctrine of Karma might perhaps be 
all right for a good world where the results would be always 
happy, but it is empty of all hope and comfort for a 
mingled state of good and evil.^ ‘Faith in it may create 
.Stoics, but will not renew or redeem humanity.’ 

But start from the religious consciousuess and the moral 
nature^ and then a Personal God, with consciousness and 
will and love, is a necessity; a Being with a loving pur¬ 
pose, and ruling the world in love, through righteousness, 
towards righteous ends. And this was the great message 
* See Principal Fairbairn’s ‘City of God,’ p. 200. 
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of Christ to man. Evil is unquestionably a fearful thing, 
and it must have continued its fierce ravages for ever, and 
Karma its perpetual revolutions, had not Divine mercy 
interposed. In God alone is peace and restoration. 

And Hinduism itself, when the heart of the people, 
rather than the heads of its sages, has spoken, has had 
glimpses of this saving truth. While one section of 
Hinduism, in Saivaism, has insisted on the stern law of 
retribution, another section, in Vaishnavaism, has hoped 
in the Divine mercy, and believed in Divine assistance to 
remedy man’s evil case. Indeed, just as some have lost 
sight of God’s mercy altogether in the doctrine of Karma, 
so popular superstition has blinded others to the law of 
retributive justice; and the mere mention of Vishnu’s name, 
or bathing in a sacred stream, has sufficed to claim Divine 
mercy and forgiveness; as though one could get off, by 
mere favour or luck, from the action of righteous law, and 
escape from fulfilling one’s personal responsibilities. So 
impossible is it, apart from Divine Revelation to reconcile 
mercy and justice. 

We see these two conflicting sentiments at work in the 
Bhagavad-glta, where Hindu and Christian ideas often 
appear side by side. In strict consistency, and in accord¬ 
ance with the law of Karma, it should teach no forgiveness. 
But here and there the instinct of the heart, yearning for a 
kindly pardon, breaks through the restraints of philosophy; 
and Krishna is made to say: * Renouncing all Dharmas, 
come unto me as your sole refuge. Sorrow not; / :«;•/// 
release you from all sins ’ *—almost echoing the words of 
the Bible. 

These two schools of thought—conscience, in the 
philosophic doctrine of Karma, insi.sting on justice and 
the working out of natural consequences, and the heart, 
* Gita, xviii. 66. 
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in the intervention of its avatdras, hoping for mercy— 
have never been reconciled in Hinduism. There has been 
no common meeting-ground for these two truths. In 
Christianity they meet in the revelation of Divine Grace 
and in the doctrine of Atonement. This revelation alone 
reconciles the stern mysterious influence of Karma with 
the Gospel of Forgiveness. And herein lies the glad 
tidings of the Gospel and the true solution of the difficulty. 

We must start, of course, in our inquiry, not with blind 
causation—impersonal law—but with a Divine Lawgiver, 
whom Christ represents as a just and loving Father. From 
Him the law proceeds. In considering the dealings of 
God with men, the Christian, taught by Christ, follows 
the analogies of parental affection and discipline, rather 
than the analogies of mere Nature or the hard and heartless 
law-court. 

Now, in every violation of law there are two aspects 
to be regarded. The one is the disturbance of personal 
relations between two parties; the other is the liability 
to the natural consequences of disobedience, established as 
a necessary connection of causes with effects. Karma 
recognises the second, but not the first. Why ? Because 
there is no recognition of a personal, moral Ruler of the 
universe. It sees the law of ju.stice in the ripening of acts, 
but not the disturbed personal relations. It takes count of 
the cosmos, but loses sight of God. It systematizes the 
secrets of Nature, but knows not the face of the Divine 
Father behind. Mere law and creation have nothing to 
do with forgiving trespasses and saving from temptation ; 
but the moment we realize God as ‘ Our Father,’ we know 
that He can forgive us as we need to be forgiven, and that 
He can shield us from temptation. 'I'he Hindu form of 
the doctrine of Karma plainly shows that the conception 
of the Fatherhood of God is not entertained, and those 
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who in the present day profess to hold it arc bound to 
modify their ideas of Karma. 

We cannot, then, ignore these two aspects of violated 
law. And looking at the disturbed relations between the 
offending and the offended party, we presume that these 
may be set right by a process of reconciliation, and that is 
what is commonly meant by the forgiveness of sins. Will 
not God, our Father, like an earthly father, freely forgive 
all that is strictly personal in the sin—if, indeed, any 
personal element can be supposed in the case of God—as 
soon as there is the real and deep repentance of the sinner ? 
Assuredly. He is not vindictive, He cherishes no feeling 
of resentment; but He longs for reconciliation and for the 
return of the wayward prodigal to the Divine heart and 
home. 

But if we regard forgiveness as involving the remission 
of penalty, the question is not so simple, for here we are 
brought face to face with the natural and inseparable 
consequence of sin—the link that has been wrought into the 
chain of cau.se and effect—and which still remains, and 
that is Karma. AVe cannot annihilate the past; and how 
can any penitence of ours set aside inevitable law? If 
God be the Author of a system of natural laws or the 
Ruler of a righteous social order, and if sin be regarded as 
the transgression of such laws, how can He, by any act of 
His, show compassion and forgiveness to a penitent sinner, 
and avert those penal consequences that are i)art of the 
moral and social order ? Must not these laws be as fixed 
and inexorable as tlie laws of a purely i)hysieal world ? 
AVhere in such a sy.stem is there any room i'or the efficacy 
of repentance and for the remission of sins? If Nature or 
human society reveal anything, they reveal an unforgiving 
Ruler; so that arguing on the ground of natural reasuii 
only, and apart from Revelation, we must see how un- 

15 
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availing penitence must be to remove the consequences of 
transgression. 

We thus find ourselves in the midst of a system of righteous 
order, in which all events are linked together by inevitable 
law, and where no place can be found for forgiveness and 
remission of sins. It is plain, therefore, that, if they are 
ever to be granted, it can only be by some Divine inter¬ 
position that shall make them possible, and that shall in 
some way remove us from the necessary operation of these 
Karmic laws. And as we realize that the laws we have 
transgressed are God’s laws—the laws of an infinitely good 
and gracious Being—a ray of hope comes to us. Surely 
He must have compassion for our weakness, and be merci¬ 
fully inclined towards us, and ready to forgive. 

And this is exactly what the Gospel tells us. Never¬ 
theless, in the New Testament the forgiveness of sins is 
not regarded as something natural and easy of belief, 
but something exceptional and wonderful—something so 
contrary to analogy and to all our expectations that it 
needed a Divine Revelation to assure us of it, and it is in 
that Revelation proclaimed as ‘good news’ or ‘the Gospel’ 
for the human race. It is not a truth of natural, but of 
revealed, religion, and it needs an effort of faith to accept 
it. It is something so impossible in the existing order of 
things where the law of Karma reigns that it required 
a miracle of wisdom and grace to accomplish it, even the 
Incarnation, life, sufferings, death, and resurrection of the 
Son of God. This was needed in order that the remission 
of sins, which in the natural order seems impossible, might 
be secured.' 

It is spoken of in the New Testament as a unique super¬ 
natural act in the spiritual world, effecting some profound 

^ The icatler is reTerrcd to a little book un ‘ The Atoncnicnt,' by 
Dr. Magee, late Archbishop of York. (Cassell and Co., London.) 
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change in the relations existing between God and man 
(Rom. iii. 24-26; 2 Cor. v. 19), freeing us from the 
dominion of sin and of the law, and bringing us under 
the reign of grace (Rom. vi. 14, vii. 6). And this new 
state into which we are brought is so wonderful that it is 
described as a new life—a new birth—in which we are 
actually united to Christ by an act of faith, sharers of 
His life, partakers of His Divine nature, and so becoming 
nezu creatures (2 Cor. v. 17). 

Now, such an event and such an experience are un¬ 
known in any other religion. And strange as it may seem, 
true as it is, it goes sorely against the grain of human 
nature to renounce the boast of inherent virtue, the claim 
to personal merit, and to acknowledge that all our painful 
and protracted efforts to build up character by ourselves 
alone have been in vain. ‘ Eastern religions/ once said the 
late Sir M. Monier-Williams, Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Oxford, * are occupied with a salvation 
to be wrought by man. Christianity presents a salvation 
designed and offered by God. The Bible ever says to 
men : Put off the robe of self-righteousness ”; the sacred 
books of the East tell him to put it on, even when about 
to appear in the presence of God.’ And yet, with all the 
cycles and aeons of existence, have Hindus succeeded in 
wearing off the fetters by which they are still bound to the 
misery of births and deaths? What is once done cannot 
be undone, they say. No, it cannot, if we are left simply 
to ourselves and Karma; thougii Mrs. Besant, aware of 
the objection brought agakist the doctrine that it teaches 
a fatalism destructive of human eflort, aftirms (in her tract 
on Karma) that by bravely and patiently bearing our 
Karma ‘ we can break one by one the fetters we have 
forged, and step out again free men into the world.' ‘ But 
^ See also Bhagavad-gUa, vi. 35, 36. 
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can we? How many men and women have done it in 
their own unaided strength? The practice of yoga 
demands a set of external circumstances which can 
never be those of ordinary men, to say nothing of 
women and children. Philosophic teaching and mere 
knowledge are all very well, but their impotence as a 
moral power has in all ages been made manifest. The 
fetters of our sin are too strong for the generality of men j 
and the Hindu 7 tu 7 / is proverbially weak. We need a 
moral dynamic—a 7 noIim power— as is given us in 
the attractive vision and converting force of Divine For¬ 
giveness, and which we have in Christ. Then we come 
to ‘love God, because He first loved us'; and love is a 
transforming energy. What is once done ca?iiiot be un¬ 
done, if we are left alone with Karma; but it is equally 
true that what is once done ca 7 i be undone, so far as the 
most fatal consequences of our sin are concerned, if there 
be a loving Father in the Divine Ruler of the universe. 
'Phe first liolds true when a man thinks of himself alone, 
and tlie second holds true when he loses himself in the 
Divine Saviour of the world. For Christ loosens the grip 
of sin on the Imart and reinforces the will. Hinduism and 
Buddhism throw men on their 02vn resources ; the Gospel 
of Christ throws them on the strength of another. The 
one message breathes despondency and pessimism; the 
other breathes hope and optimism. 

'I'he glad tidings of the (Gospel to be proclaimed to non- 
Christian Jands —and preaching would never exist if there 
were not goml news lo proclahn : did one ever hear of a 
pessimist preaching?—the glad tidings is just this: that 
Christ is incarnated into the natural order and discipline 
we are under, and becomes the quickening life and central 
factor of it. So that it is not what we do that is the 
ground of our justification before God, but what Christ 
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does fo 7 ‘ us and iji us in His atoning Death, and in the 
perfect righteousness which He works out in our character 
—the moral power of His life passing into our lives, as the 
sap of the tree flows into the branches. 

This is the change of state that we celebrate as Chris¬ 
tianity; and it must, of course, be experienced to be 
proved—a change, that is, just as great as must needs 
take place when the impersonal and dry machine com¬ 
posed of law and world has God’s gracious influence and 
sanctifying life poured in. Acting with the universality 
and permanence of natural law, there is a Higher Power 
which makes for righteousness in the universe and in the 
heart of man. Righteousness is the deepest word of 
Grace. 

Divine grace, however, does not annihilate the past, 
does not annul the consequences of wrong-doing; but it 
does this, it brings the soul vito right relations with God^ 
and hence gives it a neiv start and direction for the future. 
The conception of Divine laws as acting by way of natural 
consequence in the direction oj rebuke and ?’ecovery is en¬ 
grained in all the language of promise and of blessing 
of which the New Testament is full. And this is an 
all-important part of the subject, which needs to be 
clearly apprehended; since it is just here \vhere the chief 
difficulty comes in. If it can be shown that this concep¬ 
tion of Divine law acting in the direction of rebuke and 
recovery has scientific aspect, then the objection raised 
by the advocates of Karma against the Christian doctrine 
of Forgiveness is met rationally. 

There are two laws of physics with which students of 
science are familiar. One is, that ‘action and reaction 
are equal, and in opposite directions.’ In this analogy 
we have the ethical truth of retribution suggested, that 
men are judged according to their works, liut there is 
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another physical law equally true, and that is, ‘the per- 
dstence of energy with its convertibility into different forms,’ 
as illustrated in the conversion of the energy of motion, by 
friction, into the energy of heat or of electricity. May not 
the application of this law in the ethical sphere be this ?— 
The energy of past sin is persistent; as a cause it generates 
its appropriate consequence—its Karma. But Divine For¬ 
giveness, proclaimed in the Gospel, converts the destructive 
power of sin into the constructive power of sincere repen¬ 
tance, just as the energy of motion is converted by friction 
into the energy of heat or electricity.' 

'I’hc very remembrance of the sins that burden the 
conscience acts as a powerful stimulus in the struggle for 
amendment and reparation. Of course, where there is 
no remembrance of past sin, as in the re-birth theory, 
there can be no repentance; and so we do not find in 
Hinduism that deep sorrow for sin and anguish of spirit 
that are so characteristic of true Christian experience. 
The sight of a man bowed in contrition with a sense of 
sin, and on his knees in prayer, struggling to gain the 
victory over besetting evil, is foreign to Hindu ideas, but 
essentially Christian; it is the noble sorrow of the great 
saints. 

There is in this expiation of a guilty conscience a 
process of mortification going on—which the Apostle Paul 
calls ‘ the crucifixion of the old man,’ or corrupt character 
—and at the same time a work of renewal by the Spirit 
of God. And the suggested analogy is this : in this 
struggle for amendment we see the causative energy of 
past sin persistuig m the converted forin of a power to 
overcome evil with good—corresponding to the physical 
law seen in the conversion, by friction, of the energy of 
motion into the energy of heat or of electricity. 

‘ See ‘The Divine Satisfaction,’ by J. M. Whiion, D.D., p. 63 
et S‘e<j. [fames Clarke and Co., London.) 
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This new power to overcome evil is developed in us by 
the Divine grace of Forgiveness; and we see the all- 
important place that Forgiveness holds in the Christian 
system. In the presence of the Cross of Christ—the 
symbol of God’s forgiving love—and revealing as nothing 
else could iv/iaf sm really is to God —is generated by a 
genuine repentance for our sin, a godly energy that spurs 
us on to do all we can to amend the wrong, and to 
discharge the debt of evil consequences—the Karma — 
which our sin entails. The objective work of Christ must 
be subjectively realized by the soul. Forgiveness produces 
personal righteousness, through our moral fellowship with 
Christ, and among other results creates in us a forgiving 
spirit towards our fellow-men. 

AVe have an illustrious example of this transformed 
energy in the Apostle Paul. The remembrance of his 
having been a blasphemer and a persecutor was ever 
urging him on with a holy energy in the service of Christ. 
The spring of this energy was in the melting thought 
that he had been forgiven. There we have what this 
same Apostle calls ‘a new creation’—another man. In 
his view, however ill the man who sins deserves of God, 
the man who has forsaken his sins is no longer that ill- 
deserving man. AVhy should such a one go on sulTering 
for separate acts of sin when the sin itself is forsaken and 
forgiven. What moral end can possibly be served by tint ? 
Even the Hindu who has attained jndna ceases to suffer 
the penalty of past wrong-doing: why, then, should he 
object to the remission of evil deeds in the case of the 
Christian jfidni —the man who knows God in the divinest 
way it is possible to know Him, as one who pardoncth 
iniquity, transgression and sin ? 

God regards us at any moment as what we are, not 
as what we were. The present hour is the central and 
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all-important point of every life; the past and the future 
are in the circumference. Human or natural justice, as in 
the doctrine of Karma, knowing only the outward man, 
takes hold of deeds, whenever done, and after however long 
a lapse of time. The Divine righteousness, with truer, 
deeper eyes that penetrate the heart, deals with character — 
with deeds, no doubt, but wuth deeds so far as they pass 
into character \ and character is ever a thing of the 
present ; and whatever our present principle of action is, 
that is essentially our character. 

The Christian religion, therefore, while fully admitting 
the truth of Karma—the persistence of the past—has 
something ?}iore, and something priceless to offer, which 
Hinduism has not—even that Gospel truth of God’s 
Atoning and Forgiving Grace by which the sinner, sub¬ 
dued and penitent, and filled with a sacred affection, is 
clothed anetv ivith moral power, through the inspirations 
of the Father’s love. 

The Forgiveness of Sins is thus by no means the 
immoral act it is sometimes supposed by Hindus to be, 
when it secures the highest end of moral government—a 
penitent thoroughly changed in heart, and reformed in 
life. It is not in conflict, but in keeping, Avith the law 
of judgment according to works. Forgiveness effects no 
cancelling of the spiritual law, that the sinful deed cannot 
l.)e annulled; that the past act lives on as a persistent 
cause fjroducing its effect. There is in the Christian 
( iospel no cut-off between causes and effects; hut though 
the causative energy—the Karma—put in motion by a 
sinful deed persists, its force now appears, through 
forgiveness, in a converted form—transmuted from a 
deteriorating to an ameliorating force, from a fatal to a 
vital issue. The Divine Avay of the Gospel is to respect 
the facts—that past deeds arc indestructible—but with 
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these facts to combine a new ehment of its own^ whereby 
the evil that cannot be annihilated is buried by forgiveness, 
and becomes, in a genuine repentance, a source of fertiliza¬ 
tion to the new-born seeds of better resolution. This is 
that ‘ covering ’ of sin which the Bible speaks of as effected 
by Forgiveness. 

And this truth, while having, as we have seen, a 
scientific aspect, in harmony with physical law', and 
therefore commendable to reason, is the sweetest, gladdest, 
and divinest truth, because hope-inspiring, that human 
ears can ever hear. It is a truth to which our conscience 
must respond with an embrace that grow’s the stronger 
as our vision of it becomes more clear. To be sure of 
a pardoned past, a peaceful present, and a triumphant 
future, to cut the cable that holds us to this limited 
earthly life, is surely better than to be bound by the 
fetters of a chain of repeated births and deaths. And 
every century is making it more and more obvious, as Mr. 
Balfour has shown in his great \vork, ‘ The Foundations 
of Belief,' that the deepest evidence of all Divine teaching is 
in the intimations and cravings of the ordinary human 
heart. These imitations and cravings are to be found in 
Hinduism; in that hoping in the Divine mercy as ex¬ 
hibited in Vishnavaism; and in those remarkable words of 
the Bhagavad-gita, already quoted: ‘ Come to me as your 
sole refuge. I will release you from all sins.' Whatever a 
philosophical system may say to the contrary, those words 
express the longing of the heart, and foreshadow that truth 
of Divine Forgiveness andpRestoration which appears in all 
its fulness in the Christian Gospel. 

The Hindu doctrine of Karma is just such as reflective 
and philosophical minds, perplexed with the problems of 
existence, would reach, apa 7 't from the Gospel; and so 
true is it that the Christian religion, while recognising all 
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the truth that other systems hold in common with itself, 
has something more to give—something more that the 
Divine Father has revealed, as man has been able to 
receive it. In other departments of life we gladly welcome 
‘ something more ’ if it will add to our resources and 
happiness. Much more should we welcome it in the 
highest and most important sphere of all, that of religion. 

The doctrine of Karma, as was pointed out, has in 
Hinduism been complicated and obscured by being com¬ 
bined with the doctrine of transmigration, and a further 
consideration of its specific teaching must now occupy us. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSMIGRATION 


Doctrine of Transmigration — Widespread Belief — Not taught in 
the Vedas—Western and Hindu Conceptions of Soul—Teaching 
of Manu—Underlying Truths—I'litiire Life—Future Punish¬ 
ment—In a Body—Instinct of Justice—Main Arguments for 
Doctrine discussed—Heredity and Christian View of Suffering 
—Positive Objections against the Belief—At \ ariance with other 
Hindu Doctrines—Is Unscientific, Unphilosophical, Unjust, 
Unremediable—Practical Effects of Fatalism—the Christian Cure 
of Sin. 

Transmigration, or metempsychosis, according as we 
use a Latin or a Greek word, signifies the passing of the 
soul of man after death into some other earthly body. It 
is a very ancient and widespread belief, and has been held, 
though in very different forms, by some of the greatest 
thinkers of the world. Modern theosophists make a 
special point of transmigration, and have brought it into 
notice in the West; while in India they endeavour to 
prove its superiority over die Christian belief. 

The time and place of the birth of the doctrine are 
unknown. The-ancient Egyptians held it, but whether 
it was introduced from without or evolved from within 
cannot be determined. The embalming of their dead, 
and their careful preservation in the catacombs, were 
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connected with this belief. The worship of beasts by the 
Egyptians originated in the idea that even the souls of 
the gods migrated into them. In Greece and Rome the 
doctrine does not seem to have impressed itself upon the 
popular mind, and was, indeed, alien to the Greek spirit. 
The belief was confined to philosophers, and was first 
plainly taught by Pythagoras, some 500 or 600 years n.c., 
though whether he derived it from India, as some think, 
or whether he ever visited India, is very doubtful. He 
was followed by Plato, who in his earlier dialogues held 
that men at their next birth were changed into women, 
or birds, or beasts, or fishes, according as they had 
lived unrighteously, or frivolously, or without philo¬ 
sophy, or in extreme ignorance; and that between 
these successive incarnations they had to descend to the 
lower regions for a thousand years of expiation and puri¬ 
fication—thus approaching very closely to the Oriental 
form of belief. With Plato, however, it was simply a 
fanciful speculation, and not, as in India, the foundation of 
a religious system. 

The great Alexandrine Father, Origen, believed in re¬ 
incarnation ; but he held that with the appearance of Christ 
the process was suddenly arrested, and fallen angels and 
fallen men were alike lifted by His spirit from their 
degradation to their homes in heaven. 

The belief has been met with all over the world: 
among the wild tribes of North America; in Mexico and 
Peru; among Finns and Lapps; among the Australian 
savages; and in the religion ^of the southern tribes of 
Africa. It still prevails in India, Ceylon, Burmah, Thibet, 
Tartary, China, that is, in all lands where Hinduism or 
Buddhism is professed, and is therefore accepted by a 
large proportion of the human race. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the belief was 
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unknown to the ancient Aryans, who early settled in India ; 
nor has any branch of the Aryan family in the West held it. 
There is a total absence of the idea of re-birth in the hymns 
of the Rig-veda,* beyond a stray reference in the tenth and 
last book, and of a much later date than the others, to the 
soul of a dead man going to the waters or plants. The 
conception is, indeed, foreign to Vedic modes of thought. 
In those early times it was believed that the souls of the 
good went after death to the heaven of light, where they 
joined the company of the fathers. The prevailing use, 
too, of animals in sacrifice and for human food in those 
early times is a presumption against the Vedic belief in 
transmigration ; and in the view of Gough and other writers 
the idea was adopted by the Aryan settlers from the abori¬ 
gines of the country. 

The weird belief in transmigration begins to appear, 
though not as yet clearly defined, in the Brahmanas,= or 
sacrificial rituals, and in connection with the growth of 
sacerdotalism. At this period the gods are made to 
declare that all who omit to sacrifice should be born again 
and present their bodies to Yama, the god of departed 
spirits—the Indian Pluto—in innumerable successive 
births. 

The belief is fully developed in the Upanishads, which 
tell us that those whose conduct has been evil are born 
again as dog, or hog,3 worm, insect, fish, bird, lion, boar, 
serpent,4 or as rice and corn, herbs and trees, sesamum 
and beans.5 it underlies the systems of Hindu philosophy, 

’ The only verso ever quoted^n support of the duclriiic is l\ig-vcd;i 
i. 164, 32. But the word hahuprajah, which is n-ndercd l>y I’rukssia- 
Wilson ‘ is subject to many births,’ may, according to cominciuaiors, 
also mean ‘has many offsprings’; and the latter is lield in l)e the usual 
and more literal use uf the word, the former being artilicial. 

= See the Satapatha Brahmana. ^ Chhandogya-Upan., \ 7, S. 

■» Kaiishitaki-Upan., i. 2. ^ Ailareya-Aranyaka, II. i. 2. 
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especially the Sankhya and Vedanta \ while in the Laws 
of Manu the doctrine is elaborately expounded, and ‘ what 
particular bodies the vital spirits enter in this world,’ in 
consequence of sins committed, are described at large, 
with detailed lists of fearful penalties.^ It is assumed, 
and argued on, in the Bhagavad-gila,=* and is taught in 
the Puranas. For many hundred years before Christ, 
down to the present day, it has dominated the thought of 
the people. All the gurus, pandits, Brahmans, and other 
castes, believe it to be true. It enters, indeed, so vitally 
into the whole genius of Hindu philosophy, and is so 
interwwen with the incitements to an ascetic and holy 
life, giving rise to all the self-tortures of the devotee, that 
were this doctrine removed the religious structure of 
Blindilism would be hard to recognise, and would have to 
be rebuilt. 

A belief is not necessarily true because it is ancient. 
Many old beliefs, such as that the earth was the centre of 
the solar system, have been shown to be false by modern 
science. The ancients, with their limited knowledge of 
the laws that govern Nature and life, postulated certain 
theories to account for certain facts which they could not 
otherwise explain ; they tried to settle everything in God’s 
great universe by subtle speculations. 1 transmigration may 
be most improbable—may be, as it is, impossible to prove; 
but Hindus, because they have heard of it from their 
childhood, naturally believe it. It has, indeed, entered so 
deeply into the mental consciousness of the people that 
they assume it without a doubt yi all their arguments, and 
cannot imagine a state of things in which it should not be 
true, rrofessor Macdonnell, in his recent ‘ History of 
Sanskrit Literature ’ (p. 387 ) observes : ‘There is, perhaps, 

' Insliuitcs, xii. 503 (H. L. Dass’s Ptjpular Kdition, CulciUta). 

' See UhagavaLl-j^Ua, ii. 13, 22 ; vi. 41, 42; vii. 19 ; ix. 21 ; xvi. 20. 
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no more remarkable fact in the history of the human 
mind than that this strange doctrine, never philosophically 
demonstrated, should have been regarded as self-evident 
for 2,500 years by every philosophical school or religious 
sect in India, excepting only the Materialists,’ i.e., the 
heretical and sceptical school of the Charvakas. There 
may be momentous differences on every other matter con¬ 
cerning God and man and the universe; but transmigration 
is the one belief that possesses cardinal value, on \Yhich 
Hindus of every sect and every shade of opinion are 
agreed. 

From a physiological point of view this Indian idea of 
successive lives—so foreign to our modes of thought—is a 
form of the more general primitive belief—based on the 
resemblances between ancestors and their descendants and 
between the faculties and instincts of men and of beasts— 
that the souls of ancestors passed into children and of men 
into beasts. The question is, Can it be substantiated ? Is 
it reasonable? Or can the facts which it professes to 
account for be otherwise and better explained ? 

The philosophy of the doctrine of transmigration as it 
was received by HindCis, Egyptians, Greeks, and others, 
appears to have been essentially the same—namely, the 
unity of all being ; that all souls are portions or emanations 
of the Universal Spirit, and as such must eventually return 
to their source, as rivers run into the sea. 

Transmigration in India thus has its roots in the 
Brahmanical, theosophic, or pantheistic conception of God. 
When a single, universal,#and indestructible principle of 
the life manifested in Nature and man is grasped, then 
a pantheistic theory as to God, and a theory of trans¬ 
migration anS absorption as to man, will emerge. If, on 
the other hand, a supreme will and authority arc sought, 
then the result will be a personal God and the personal 
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continuance of man. The basis of the first is metaphysical, 
of the second moral.^ 

Now, the idea of soul is fundamentally different in the 
East and in the West. The religious philosophies of 
Europe are all founded on the principle of a self-conscious 
intelligence and will as their final cause and as their 
conception of soul, and hence it is that in all European 
systems of thought or religion re-incarnation and trans¬ 
migration are unknown; for a self-conscious intelligence 
can no more be transferred at pleasure from one type of 
creature to another after death, so as to unite harmoniously 
with it, ‘than a lion’s head can be made to unite har¬ 
moniously with an ass’s body.'' But in Hindu philosophy, 
where soul is the vital principle of Nature—a purely 
negative principle, without thought or emotion of any 
kind—a vague, diffused essence which can unite with 
the minds or bodies of each and every species of man, 
animal, or plant indifferently, a scheme of transmigration 
is quite compatible, and is, indeed, required for logical 
completeness, where the great object is the union of the 
individual soul with the universal soul. 

And here it may be observed that, when once philosophy 
has reached a self-conscious intelligence as the final cause 
of things—a principle drawn from what is highest in the 
human mind—it is not likely to be affected by any system 
founded on the negative and far less efficient principle of 
soul, which is drawn, not from what is highest in man, but 
from that mere vitality common alike to all the works of 
Nature. The conviction of Pc'^sunality, both human and 
Divine, is the dividing line between the Christian and the 
Hindu belief; it is at the root of all the most vital 

‘ See Dr. A. M. Fairbairn’s ‘Studies in the Thilosoidiy of Religion 
and History,’ p. Ii8. 

See |. 13 . Cruzier’ ‘ History of Intellectual Development,’ p, 87. 
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differences between the two faiths; and as a theistic belief 
preads in India, belief in transmigration will die out. 

According to Hindaism, the universe is made up of 
innumerable souls and innumerable bodies. The souls 
have existed from all eternity,^ either as separate entities 
or as emanations from the Supreme; they are not created. 
Bodies are of all kinds—divine, human, demoniac, animal, 
vegetable, mineral—and they are all possessed by souls. 
This accounts for the great regard that Hindus cherish for 
all animal life : animals are tenanted by human souls. 
The famine in Gujerat in 1901 was said to have been 
largely owing to a plague of rats. The farmers said : 

‘ These are the spirits of all our friends who died during the 
famine; they died of hunger; now they have returned in 
rats’ form to eat the food due to them. How could we 
kill them ? ’ 

And why does a soul occupy a particular body at a 
given time either higher or lower in the scale of creation? 
Because of some act committed, good or bad, in a former 
birth, 'rhe kind of body that the soul inhabits, and the 
kind of life that it lives therein, are determined with 
absolute precision by the quality of the actions of all past 
lives. 

Souls originally pure, by becoming united to mailer, 
which in all Eastern systems is essentialh' evil, acquire 
degrees of impurity, which have to be purged away by 
successive transmigrations, alternated with periods of 
reward or punishment in graduated heavens or hells. 
These awards of merit or demerit contracted in a former 
life being exhausted, a new birth on earth, determined by 
the previous lives, has to take place. 

According to Manu, there is a triple order of trans- 

^ See Vcdanta-Sulra., II. iii., 17 ; Kalha-Upunislml., ii. iS: Blin- 
gavad-glta, ii. 19, 20. 
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migration—the passage of a soul through the highest, 
middle, and lower stages of existence—resulting from good 
or bad acts, or words, or thoughts, produced by the in¬ 
fluence of the Sankhyan trinity of g2mas —viz., goodness, 
passion, and darkness. These gunasj or ‘cords,’ are the 
actual ingredients of which Frakriti —the great material 
producer—is constituted,^ and they make up the whole 
world of sense evolved out of Frakriti^ one or other of 
them being in excess in any given body. They make man 
divine and noble, human and selfish, bestial and ignorant, 
according to the predominance of goodness, passion, or 
darkness, 'fhe highest of the first stage of existence is 
Brahma himself; the lowest, either a vegetable or a 
mineral; other forms in an upward order being worms, 
insects, fishes, reptiles, snakes, tortoises, etc. For sins of 
act, a man takes a vegetable or mineral form; for sins of 
word, the form of a bird or a beast; for sins of thought, 
that of a man of the lowest caste. A triple self-control in 
thought, word, and deed leads to emancipation from all 
births and final beatitude.® 

‘ The slayer of a Brahman must enter, according to the 
circumstances of his crime, the body of a dog, a boar, an 

* See al-so Bhagavad-gila, xiv. 5-25. 

® Sir M. Monier-Williams has pointed out (‘ Indian Wisdom/ 
p. 336) that we see the working of the Hindu idea of transmi¬ 
gration in the ten incarnations of Vishnu. In the first three Vishnu 
is represenled as being present in the bodies of animals; in the 
fourth, as taking the form of half a lion and half a man—a transition 
to that of the complete man. Here again the divine essence com¬ 
mences with the smallest type of humanity—a dwarf; and then it rises 
to mighty heroes. 

It has been conjectured that the notion of imparting instruction 
by means fables, in which animals figure as the .speakers, first sug¬ 
gested itself to Hindu moralists when the doctrine of tran.smigrati(m 
had taken firm root in India—that is, with the growth of Brahmanism 
in Mann’s time. 
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ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep,, a stag, a bird, a 
Cha 7 iddla or a Pukkasa' ‘If a man steal grain in the 
husk he shall be born a rat; if honey, a great stinging 
gnat; if milk, a crow; if woven flax, a frog; if a cow, a 
lizard; if a horse, a tiger; if roots or fruit, an ape; if a 
woman, a bear.’ ^ Manu elsewhere speaks of ‘ the gliding 
of the soul through ten thousand millions of wombs.’ 
The world, according to the Hindu conception, which 
largely corresponds with Plato’s, is thus peopled with 
countless bodies, the temporary abodes of fallen human 
souls, all expiating their sins in these rounds of unceasing 
transmigration. 

How, now, is delivera?ice to come? As we saw in the 
last chapter, the bondage is due to works, good or bad, and 
ignorance of the true nature of the soul. When a birth is 
taken action of some kind begins. And virtue and vice, 
the result of action, create merit and demerit; the one 
needs to be rewarded, and the other punished; so that 
new virtues as well as new vices only prolong the miserable 
cycle of births and deaths. Birth is thus not a blessing, 
but the penalty of previous sin. The aim of the soul 
should therefore be to snap the chain by getting rid of 
works altogether, by eradicating the desires ; and then, 
when there is no longer the ripening of actions {Icar/na) 
into merit or demerit, and when, by knowledge {J/iana), 
the identity of the human and the Divine spirit is 
realized, the soul, purified and liberated, is fit to join the 
universal soul. Final beatitude—the grand problem of all 
the systems—is then attair^d, though only by the elect 
few, and this beatitude is loss of personality—a cessation of 
self-conscious being?^ This is the only salvation believed in 
or desired—salvation, not from the burden of sin, but from 
the burden of existence. 

^ Institutes of JManu, .\ii. 55-67. . ~ JhitL, vi. 03. 
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Buddhism does not teach the transmigration of souls as 
such, for Buddha, as we have seen, was led to repudiate the 
doctrine of soul altogether, and to explain the problem of 
the world by his doctrine of karma —the survival of effects— 
or character. Buddhism, opposed to Hinduism, is thus 
materialistic; and since the effects of a man’s deeds in a 
given life will not be experienced by the man himself, but 
by some other being, its system is characterized by gross 
injustice. 

In the Hindu belief, on the other hand, there are certain 
underlying truths whose value no Christian can fail to 
recognise. And there can be little doubt that it has been 
these truths, mixed though they have been with much 
error, which have given vitality and continuance to the 
doctrine through so many centuries. Every error will live 
as long, and only as long, as its share of truth remains 
unrecognised; and while Christianity recognises all the 
truths that other faiths contain, it adds others which they 
do not possess. 

The belief witnesses, for example, to the continued 
existence of the soul m a future life; to the reality and 
relative independence of finite spirits across the waves of 
change ; to the conservation of moral energy. In theory it 
is spiritualistic, and hence on a distinctly higher level than 
that of Buddhism. One who believes that he is so far 
independent of his body, that he once inhabited other 
bodies, and will hereafter inhabit still others, will scarcely 
regard the spirit as a mere function of matter. And yet, as 
it has been well pointed out," owing to the false conception 
of the relation between soul and body, the actual working 
out of the system is largely materialistic. ‘ If the soul of a 
man and that of a spider can exchange tenements with no 

" In a lecture by the Rev. W. Hooper, D.D. See ‘ Bonil)ay 
Decennial C’onference Report,’ pp. 92, 93. 
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more inconvenience than might be involved in two people 
exchanging houses, then it is plain that bodies bear no 
necessary, or even natural, relation to the souls that occupy 
them.’ Nothing is really human or animal except the body 
in each case. Duty, virtue, intellect, together with the 
merit and demerit which the soul is supposed to carry with 
it, become essentially material qualities, since they are the 
result, not of the soul’s activity, but of the influence upon 
it of the particular body inhabited for .the time being. In 
Christian philosophy the soul is the ‘ Ego,’ and each soul 
finds its expression in the outward body that relates it to 
the present life of discipline and education, and any 
exchange of one body or expression for another would 
be impossible, since it would mean the confusion and 
destruction of personal identity. 

Another important truth witnessed to is the sense of sin, 
and that sin is inevitably followed hy suffering; that demerit 
must receive its penalty. 

Further, the soul receives the due reward of its deeds in 
a body^ hereby resembling Christian belief, and sharply con¬ 
trasted with the idea of the ghostly spectres of Greek 
philosophy. The Christian, however, concerned with 
character rather than with merit, and believing more con¬ 
sistently than the Hindu in the endless progress of the soul, 
looks for a spiritualized or psychical body as its future 
home; one more fitted, and not less fitted, for the soul’s 
development than the present body, whose sphere of 
exercise will not be this lower, earthly world, with the same 
round of evils and temptations, but another and a higher 
sphere where the soul and its faculties may expand, until it 
finally reaches perfection. We thus sue that one favourite 
argument for the re-birth theory—namely, that one briet 
life of a few years, which is all that Christianity gives man, 
is too short an educational course, and that a succession of 
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births represents an ascending scale of development for the 
soul—is invalid, since Christianity postulates another and a 
higher sphere of existence, where, not in another corporeal 
body which has no relation to the previous body, but in its 
own psychical or spiritual vehicle, the soul shall gather 
strength and purity and press forward to perfection. 

Once more, the doctrine of transmigration undoubtedly 
offers a strong support to that instinct of jtistice which is 
innate in human nature, and to that retributive power of 
action which we have seen at work in the doctrine of Karma. 

And this brings us to the positive arguments commonly 
adduced for transmigration. 

It is said that only by this doctrine can we satisfactorily 
account for the present mixture of good and evil among 
men, and for the inequalities in the distribution of happiness 
and misery in the present life, and that unless we suppose 
former stages of either virtuous or vicious existence, par¬ 
tiality and injustice must be ascribed to God. This is a 
problem that would seem to have weighed with peculiar 
heaviness on the Indian mind, as it realized all too keenly 
the sharp social contrasts that had been accentuated by the 
tyranny of caste. 

But the inequalities of condition around us are not as 
great as they seem. Happiness is the supreme thing that 
men desire; and wealth and high position do not always 
bring pleasure and peace, neither do poverty and sickness 
always make men sad. God is not unjust in setting one 
thing over against another, as when we seethe poor peasant 
contented, and the wealthy monarch miserable. 

Then, again, happiness and misery are very largely the 
result of our own character and conduct, here and now. 
'I'he idle, the imprudent, the intemperate, live in poverty 
and suffering \ while the industrious and the virtuous, as a 
rule, enjoy prosperity and happiness. For happiness is not 
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in ouiwa 7 'd surroundings; it is the possession of a good and 
tranquil heart. In being what he is, whether good or bad, 
every man has his reward. The reward is spiritual. An 
act of love will make the soul more loving; an act of dis¬ 
honesty or impurity will make the soul more base. The 
real differences between men are in the men themselves, 
not in their fortunes. The good of being good is in being 
good, not in outward success j the evil of being evil is in 
being evil, po matter whether a man be living in a palace 
and faring sumptuously every day. For we must not 
suppose that a wicked man, living in prosperity, is escaping 
justice. Justice is at work within, in the decay of character. 
A bad man, who is dead to goodness, loses the truest joy 
and wealth of life, even though he be unconscious of the 
loss, and though to all appearance he be a prosperous man. 
To be insensible of sin, to be morally degraded and not to 
know the degradation, is the greatest calamity that can 
befall a man—far greater than any mere physical deformity 
or loss. And this work of moral degradation—the destruc¬ 
tion of virtue, a deepening depravity and decay, the ruin of 
the soul—is ever going on in the wicked man, and, if 
unarrested, will be consummated in the life to come. 

Further, the conditions of life depend very much on the 
conduct of others. If a man does good, others will be 
benefited; if evil, others will suffer. A vicious man, for 
example, sets fire to a shop; a whole bazaar is burnt down. 
Why do so many suffer? Not because they are in fault, not 
because God is partial, but because they happened to live 
near one another. If all ^en were good and honest, and 
just in their dealings with others, there would be far less 
misery in the world. By removing the evils that men indict 
on one another, one reason assigned for the belief in 
transmigration would disappear. 

Viewing the world, then, as a school of discipline for the 
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formation of character, rather than as a place of judgment, 
we have not to go back to former births to explain the 
differences of happiness and condition. God apportions 
to each man his particular employment and responsibilities, 
and knows well the kind of training that each requires. 
One man’s character may require an experience of poverty 
and pain, another man’s the test of prosperity. 

But there is another and a stronger argument advanced 
in favour of transmigration, namely, the inequalities of birth. 
Why is one man horn rich and another poor, one man born 
a king and another a peasant, one a genius and another 
an idiot, one in the full possession of all his senses,, powers 
and limh.s, and another bereft of them—-a cripple, or blind, 
or leprous ? Why does one soul see light in the Australian 
Bush, while another is ushered into all the civilisation of 
the West ? In the same family, why is one child born in 
robust health, while another is a sufferer all his days ? 
Such cases undoubtedly present the greatest difficulty; for 
persons born with such defects cannot be charged with any 
fault or folly of their own, except on the hypothesis of a 
former birth. And how do we explain the reason of the 
environments into which we are born? Are they deter¬ 
mined by mere accident, or is it not rather that as our 
past has been so we find our present ? 

Now, there is a modern scientific doctrine that throws a 
flood of light upon this mystery, and offers a satisfactory 
explanation of much in the ancient problem that gave rise 
to transmigration—the doctrine of heredity. And here we 
have demonstrated proof in the^ place of mere conjecture, 
ihe hypothesis of transmigration was invented in an age 
ignorant of modern science. Like the dogma of the 
eternity of souls, it is not a universal and necessary truth, 
which, like ultimate scientilic and mathematical ideas, or 
like the idea of God, rests on universal consent, and cannot 
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possibly be shaken. It does not, like all true kno^vledgc, 
become equally certain to other minds, and so capable 
of standing the test of the common reason of humanity. 
These old dogmas are merely the conventions, assumptions, 
and opinions of a particular class of people, who have lived 
for ages imprisoned within their own area, and cut off from 
the higher scientific evolution of Europe. The nations of 
the highest civilization, who are now achieving most for the 
world, do not believe in them. 

The law of heredity, on the other hand, one of the most 
valuable possessions of modern psycholog}^ is not doubted 
by any careful student of human nature or biology. As far 
back as the dawn of history it has been recognised as one of 
the most potent forces in the development of life. And the 
Bible states that the consequences of sin run through three 
and four generations, while the results of righteousness 
may endure to a thousand. Heredity thus works for the 
regeneration as well as for the degeneration of the world. 
The continuity and solidarity of the race is a terrible reality. 
We who live now are products of the past. \Ve are what 
our ancestors have made us. Not our own virtues and 
vices contracted in some former birth, but the virtues and 
vices of those who have lived before us, reach our time : 
and moral and intellectual qualities, virtues, and vicious 
habits, and certain diseases, are all in the stream of heritage 
which flows from the distant past. 

‘Heredity,’ says Ribot, ‘is that biological law by which 
all beings endowed with life tend to repeat themselvcis in 
their descendants; it is# for the species what personal 
identity is for the individual.’ By this law ‘the i^di^idual 
receives from his parents by birth his chief \ital iorces 
and tendencies, his physical and spiritual capital’; while 
environment—another no less important law ‘consists of 
all the events and conditions surrounding him afterwards 
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that modify his nature and change the tendency of his 
life.’ ^ 

There is certainly a strong analogy between heredity and 
kar^na^ though it is not complete. Heredity, e,g,^ operates 
only within the same species. Karma, on the other hand, 
operates through all species of animated being. And yet, 
since the person who originally started my chain of karma 
was no more my present self than my grandfather was—the 
nexus that links successive births being, not a continuous 
personality, but only some physical chain—the law of 
Karma may be regarded as the law of heredity in a 
different form. 

A child is born, and resembles one or both of his parents. 
But—according to the latest theory of heredity, which is 
founded on the ‘ continuity of the germ-plasm,’which passes 
over from one generation to another—since each new 
germ grows out of the united germ-plasms of two parents, 
there arises a mingling of their characters in the offspring. 
And hence every individual is a complex result, repro¬ 
ducing in ever-varying degrees the diverse characteristics 
of his two parents, four grandparents, eight great-grand¬ 
parents, and other more remote ancestors.Family like¬ 
ness, personal or mental idiosyncrasies, traits of genius, 
moral habits, together with predisposition to diseases or 
crime, are transmitted and reproduced. All that distin¬ 
guishes species as species is invariably inherited. ‘ Like 
produces like.’ 

But the most striking examples of heredity would seem 
to be in the line of evil—along,*that particular line which 
transmigration for the most part takes—and probably 
because a process of decay is always more rapid than a 

* ‘ Heredity and Christian Problems,’ by Aniory II. Bradford, p. 2. 
Macmillan Co.) 

" See ‘ iJarwinism,’ by A. R. Wallace, p. 439. (Macmillan c't Co.) 
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process of growth. The law is abundantly manifested in 
the transmission of qualities that lead to vice, pauperism, 
and crime. Diseases run in families. One family may be 
liable to consumption, another to rheumatism, another to 
insanity; while such evils as scrofula and syphilis may 
reappear in successive generations. It has been stated 
that one-half of the cases of insanity among the higher 
classes in France, and about one-third among the lower 
classes, have been inherited from parents or ancestors. 

Leprosy is reckoned one of the remote forms of the 
diseases that spring from impure and improper connections. 
The same kind of reason is true of idiocy and of deaf and 
dumb children. In Hinduism these terrible afflictions are 
regarded as the consequences of great sins in former births. 
Medical men, however, find little difficulty in tracing all 
peculiarities of bodily health and soundness, or the reverse, 
to nearer or more remote causes of constitutional disease. 

The class known as ‘instinctive criminals’ is composed 
of persons who take to anti-social ways by instinct of 
nature, who lie, and cheat, and steal, and murder. They 
are driven to such courses by an instinct born in them. 
To this class, it is said, belong fully two-thirds of our 
whole criminal population, and a still larger proporiiun of 
prostitutes and habitual drunkards. 

The criminal is very closely related to the insane, and, 
personally, often resembles the idiot. If we enquire into 
the family history of these criminals, we find a most 
intimate relation existing between the instinctive criminal 
and other degenerate co^jditions, as epilepsy, insanity, aiid 
drunkenness. All these states are met with in the parciU-s 
and brothers and sisters of criminals, and so generally as to 
prove beyond all possibility of doubt that the moral decay, 
of which instinctive crime is the outcome, is but one of the 
many forms in which family degeneration shows itsell. In 
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the majority of cases crime appears in one or two or three 
members of the family, the brothers and sisters showing the 
taint in various other ways. One will be scrofulous or a 
deaf-mute, another idiotic or epileptic, a prostitute, or an 
habitual drunkard, as the case may be. 

But, happily, there is a beneficent and gracious, as well 
as a stern and dark, side to this law of heredity. He who 
forms his own character on a high moral level is helping to 
form the character of subsequent generations. We may 
bequeath a heritage of blessing, as well as a heritage of woe, 
to our posterity. We are not shut up along our narrow 
line of karmic forces, which arc concentrated and spent on 
self alone; but a vast vision of possibilities opens before 
us, and by our faithfulness to conscience and to moral law 
we may be distinct helps in the upward life to individuals 
and families yet unborn. 

Nor must we overlook the correlative law of ‘environ¬ 
ment.’ By the overruling of a merciful Providence— 
which, in the midst of natural law, always ‘makes for 
righteousness ’—heredity may be largely modified by 
environment; otherwise the vicious would reproduce the 
vicious to the end of time, and there would be no redemp¬ 
tion. Improved circumstances and pure and healthy 
surroundings result in a corresponding elevation of cha¬ 
racter and life; and, happily, by reason of our Divine 
origin, there is always something in human nature which 
responds to education and religion. Thus, redemptive 
processes may set in from our very birth; and by human 
sympathy and help, and still more by Divine grace, we 
may, if honest, resolute, persistent, and prayerful, escape 
from the despotism of the past, and even ‘checkmate our 
ancestry.’ 

The action of these laws, then, is demonstrated beyond 
any possibility of doubt. If it be said, as it has been by 
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Hindus, that heredity is a law of the physical and mental 
organism only, and does not touch the soul—‘ the psychic 
or atomic qualities ’—the reply is that there is such a mutual 
relation between the moral and spiritual nature and the 
present body, that the same law must intimately concern 
the higher part of our nature, and cannot be excluded from 
any scheme of spiritual- philosophy. IMoreover, the very 
inequalities of birth that are made so much of, and that 
manifest themselves in physical deformities and defects, as 
well as in diverse mental powers, are themselves cited as 
the prime argument for a previous existence of the soul, 
and for such action of the soul as to merit the particular 
penalty or reward, thereby affirming the intimate relation 
between the soul and its embodiment. 

The connection here, however, is not at all apparent; 
for mere physical suffering and calamities— such as being 
born a leper, or lame, or poor—cannot, in the nature of 
things, be regarded as equivalents for spiritual punishment, 
being of a totally different character. To suppose such a 
sequence is to confuse two utterly distinct conditions. No 
such confusion as this is tolerated in science; and it strikes 
one that the Brahman caste of India, the purity of its blood, 
and its intellectual superiority, are better explained by the 
hereditary transmission of qualities than on the assunq)- 
tion that Bnihmans were all remarkably virtuous in former 
births. 

Why resort to unproved hypotheses when differences of 
birth and condition and other difficulties can besatisfactoiil) 
explained by scientific f^cts ? Science is a realm of light; 
the dogma of transmigration grew up in an age of priestly 
tyranny and darkness. ‘Sacerdotalism,’ says Principal 
Fairbairn, ‘ could not allow' those who had despised its 
authority to pass for ever out of its pow'er; and trans¬ 
migration did for the Eastern priesthood what purgatory did 
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for the Western: ’ Mt strengthened the authority of priest¬ 
craft by means of terror. The doctrine had its roots, as we 
have seen, in the Brahmanical conception of God; for a 
crude pantheism, which sees but one Divine essence in 
animals and men, always involves transmigration; but 
while the Brahmans made the theosophic theory of eman¬ 
ation the basis of their claims, the sanctions which enforced 
them were drawn from the migrations of the soul before it 
could attain union with Brahma. 

‘ Absorption was the prize of the elect few, transmigra¬ 
tion the doom of the many.' Only the selected Brahmans 
attained the first; almost the whole world revolved in the 
dreary circle of the second.® And it was this part of the 
Brahmanical faith—that which intensified the actual 
miseries of the present and the possible miseries of the 
future—which became so real and terrible to the people 
generally. A debased priestcraft, the curse of all religions 
—in distinction from the ‘holy priesthood of the New 
Testament’—makes religion a calamity. It is founded 
on dogmas which, like that of transmigration, create 
despair. 

There is another aspect of modern thought which has also 
cast a flood of light on the ancient problem of life that gave 
rise to the notion of transmigration j and for this we are 
indebted to the Bible, and especially to the Christian view 
of suffering. The religion of Christ has given the latest 
answers to the earliest questions. 

A great revolution was introduced into the religious- 
world by the teaching and the sufferings of Christ. The 
thought, even in pious minds, had previously been : Let the 
wicked suffer in this world, and let the righteous prosper and 
rejoice. That was the common conception in the time of 

^ ‘ Studies in the Philosophy of History and Religion,’ p. 140. 

- Ibid,, j). 153. 
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Job, and that is the thought, erroneous as Christians regard 
it, which underlies the Hindu doctrine of Karma. Because 
there is sin in the world, there must be suffering—that is 
perfectly true ] but because there is suffering, Hindu philo¬ 
sophy concludes, with the ancients in Job’s time, that there 
must have been sin—a totally different supposition. 

And the supreme value of the Book of Job is that it gives 
a new idea . of God, and a new conception of suffering, 
which became fully revealed in the life and teaching of 
Christ. The calamities that so perplex us, the sufferings 
that have worked so many sorrows, are not necessarily 
penalties, neither are they accidents; there is a Divine 
purpose in them. What was confusion to Job is order 
to God. Man’s suffering has a place in God’s plan; it 
means that God is seeking man’s good. The blameless 
man who suffers is a man whom God is using for the 
conquest of evil, which can only be overcome through pain¬ 
ful obedience. If God permits evil to come to a good 
man—in the only form in which it can come to him, as 
calamity, loss, disease, suffering—He does so in order that 
He may make it a condition and a means of higher good, 
alike to the man himself and to others. If the good suffer, it 
is that they may be tried and tested; and the tried are the 
purified, and the moral helpers of the world. 

God is a Redeemer ; man is to be redeemed ; and 
redemption is a progressive work, begun here, but stretching 
away into another world, and perfected under nobler condi¬ 
tions than are here possible. This is the only conception 
of God which has hope fqj: the universe. We are not in 
the hands of impersonal and inexorable law, but in the 
keeping of a living, loving God ; and with this thought, man 
need never despair. Faith in such a God, and in the moral 
good for which He works, inspires man with courage, 
patience, and moral purpose; it helps him to feel that ‘ life 
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is all the nobler for being a battle against evil, all the 
worthier to be lived that its Maker has designed that it 
should at once educate and redeem through suffering.’ ^ 

And this view of suffering becomes confirmed and 
glorified in the life and work of Christ. Christ was the 
greatest sufferer our world has seen; yet He knew no sin, 
and in the midst of all His suffering He was happy and 
serene. Why? Because He accepted to the full the 
Divine function and work of suffering. His sufferings 
cannot be explained on any theory of transmigration ; only 
on the theory that through suffering God works out the 
redemption of the world, ^'hough He was a son, yet 
He learned obedience by the things which He suffered ; 
and having been made perfect, He became unto all them 
that obey Him the author of eternal salvation’ (Heb. v. 
8, 9, R.V.). 

Thus we see that, while the law of heredity clearly shows 
that we suffer, not because of sins we have committed in a 
former birth, but because there is such a thing as sin in the 
world, and because of the wrong-doing of others who have 
preceded us in the past, this casts no reflection on the 
Author of our being, when w’e observe that He uses this 
very suffering as the instrument of our highest good, as 
a means by which we shall be delivered from all evil, 
and evil itself be at length banished from the universe. 

But the transmigration of the soul is be.set by certain 
distinct and positive difficulties; and the following objec¬ 
tions may be urged against the belief. 

In the first place, the doctriii^ seems to be at variance 
with other Hindu doct?‘ines, based on quite different 
theories of the world and life.- 

' Sec Trincipal Fairbairn’s ‘ City of God,’ p. i86, 

" This has been pointed out by Dr. W. Hooper in his lecture as 
aljove. 
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It is difficult to reconcile it ivith Hindu Vcddntism, If the 
individual soul is really identical with the one Supreme Soul, 
and its apparent distinction from it and from other souls is 
only the result of Maya or Illusion, then transmigration 
itself is all an illusion; and ‘where remains the advantage 
of contending for the belief that each separate soul 
pursues its own way through countless bodies, meeting in 
every one with the exact reward of its own works and no 
others, when all souls are really but one with one another 
and with Brahma?’ It may be added too, as Kapila 
pointed out, that, if all souls are absolutely one, each person 
would be the same in his mental and moral state; all 
actions would be alike; oneness of soul would produce 
a uniformity of birth conditions. 

Further, can transmigration and tlie eternity of souls both 
be true ? Transmigration presupposes a chain of countless 
links, the links being connected with one another as action 
and the fruit of action, cause and effect. But such a 
chain cannot, in the nature of things, be endless, as we 
saw in the last chapter (p. 199). And human souls, 
whose reason for existence is action and the fruit of actions, 
cannot be eternal. If the law of Karma is said to be as 
eternal as God, then the primal injustice must be imputed 
to the Divine Being. 

Again, is it not opposed to the worship of ancestors and to 
funeral ceremonies! The two proceed on opposite theories 
of life. The Vedas represent the spirits of the departed— 
tli^ .Pitri!?--not as transmigrating, but as dwelling with Varna, 
*the King of Hades; and tl^ese ancestors disappear in trans¬ 
migration. How can the Hindu widow hope by Snii to 
rejoin her husband; for where is he ? And where is the 
necessity of performing the funeral rites, if the body which a 
man last inhabited is a matter of far greater concern than the 
existence of his father ? Yet in such ancient writing as the 

17 
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Aitareya-Brahmana of the Rig-veda occurs the line, in the 
story of Sunahsepa: ‘ A father by his son clears off a debt ’; 
that is, a man is in debt to his ancestor till he has a son, 
because the dead depend for happiness on the ceremonies 
performed by sons. And this view of the future life is 
everywhere presupposed by orthodox Indian life and Indian 
law. Inheritance, according to the Hindu belief, is not 
a handing on of property, but a handing on of a sacred 
obligation to perform religious rites for departed ancestors, 
the prosperity being merely the means by which this obli¬ 
gation is to be fulfilled. But if every soul must bear the 
consequences of the good or evil forces set in motion by the 
soul itself, how can any srdddha ceremonies arrest the 
ripening of acts (karma-vipdka\ or what right have we to 
try to interfere with the processes of justice ? The doctrine 
of the sraddha cannot be reconciled with the belief in 
transmigration. 

Neither is it consistent with the Hindu belief in Divine 
mercy. As has already been shown, there is no place for 
mercy in a scheme of natural and impersonal law. Justice 
alone, stern and inflexible, must reign there. This is what 
philosophy discerns, but the heart of Hindflism rebels ; 
though, unlike the scheme of the Christian Gospel, which 
shows us one Divine Lord of mercy dispensing free grace 
to all without distinction, Hinduism in its polytheistic 
system postulates numberless independent ones, and seeks 
to escape by mere favour or luck from the action of 
righteous law. 

Ihansmigratiuii is misckfitificj it offers violence to the 
known constitution of things. T’o suppose that the souls 
of intelligent and moral beings can inhabit animals, 
vegetables, and even rocks, that they can exchange 
tenements as easily as persons change houses, is opposed 
to all that science teaches. The human soul, with its 
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intellectual and moral perceptions, its sense of responsi¬ 
bility and duty, its faculty for Divine worship, differentiates 
a human being from all other creatures and things in the 
world. Man’s body, again, is exactly suited to his soul, 
while the bodies of animals are as exactly suited to their 
several instincts and habits. Perfectly distinct classes of 
things and beings thus exist in the world—organic and 
inorganic—and all the organic beings—all animals and 
plants—reproduce their own kind exactly, in which all 
the special characters of the class reappear. The wisdom 
of the elephant, the fierceness of the tiger, the reason and 
the speech of man, are reproduced from age to age. But 
transmigration confuses all this beautiful order. Scientists 
tell us that Nature always keeps in view a certain definite 
type or ideal standard, to which, amidst innumerable modi¬ 
fications, each organized fabric always shows a decided 
tendency to conform. ‘ For such a fabric to be tenanted 
by a miscreant human spirit were to disturb its integrity, 
to destroy its proper character. It would lose its place 
in the classifications of science; it would constitute an 
anomaly to the known order of things. The supposition 
that the human soul may occupy such a dwelling-place 
without affecting its movements and interrupting its 
functions, without displaying itself, is inconceivable.’^ 
And there is no sign among the lower animals of the 
existence of any suffering soul—any soul undergoing 
penalty; as a matter of fact, the animal creation leads 
,a •happier existence than man, an existence free from 
care, anxiety, and trouble* Anatomists have never yet 
detected a single trace in a lower animal of the super¬ 
addition of a rational human soul; and the notion that it 
can be transmuted into the proper nature of any inferior 
creature is a mere assumption, falsified by the phenomena 
" See Griffith’s ‘ Essay on the Bhagavad-glla,’ p. lii. 
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and laws of vegetable and animal reproduction. Nature, 
interpreted by science, is against it. 

Transmigration is at variance with the universal law of 
development. By an instinctive effort of Nature everything 
tends to advance itself; the march of Nature is progressive, 
not self-revolving. The science of geology shows without 
a doubt that there has been an ascending order of life, 
with no break in the vast chain of development. Nature 
never halts j retrogression she resists. And so with man’s 
moral and spiritual being. God intends it ever to pass on 
to a more complete and finished condition. But trans¬ 
migration makes man an exception in the universe; it 
arrests him in his upward struggles. When he is maturing, 
and ought to take another and higher step in the scale of 
being, he is rudely thrust back to atone for some demerit 
contracted in a former birth and degraded to a brute, or 
a worm, or a pumpkin, despoiled of all that is noble, and 
hopeful, and Divine in him. And why is this ? Because 
the outward condition of the soul is in each new birth deter¬ 
mined by each action in succession in a previous birth, and 
not by the balance struck. That is the most striking feature 
of the doctrine of ka?vua. ‘ A good man,’ says Rhys Davids, ^ 
‘who has once uttered a slander, may spend a hundred 
thousand years as a god in consequence of his goodness, 
and when the power of his good actions is exhausted, may 
be born as a dumb man on account of his transgression.’ 
'fhe a])[)lication of the doctrine is as minute as it is wide. 
It is related by llurnouf that a son of King Asoka was In ^ 
a previous life a huntsman; anc^- he once put out the eyes 
of five hundred gazelles. For that action he suffered the 
pains of hell for many hundred thousand years; and there¬ 
after had his eyes put out five hundred times in as many 


* Thu liibbcrl Lectures, i88i, p. 84. 
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human lives. ^ Karmic justice, knowing only the outward 
man, takes hold of every single deed^ whenever done: and 
so disturbs and puts back what may be a growing character. 

The doctrine is nnpJulosoJyhical. The human soul stores 
up its knowledge in memory; it never loses an atom of the 
information which it has once acquired. In old age we 
recall the scenes and incidents of our youth, and some¬ 
times, when they seem to have been quite forgotten, in an 
illness, in delirium, the past wonderfully reappears. Now, 
all the items of knowledge thus thrown up are related to 
the one st?tgle life in this world of which we are conscious. 
How is it that the soul, having such marvellous powers 
of recollection, never remembers anything of former births ? 

It is true that this difficulty is evaded by the Hindu 
systems maintaining that at each death the soul is 
divested of mind {manas)y understanding, and conscious¬ 
ness. Memory and consciousness of personal identity do 
not go over into the life after death. But this assumption 
only increases the philosophical confusion. The soul 
exhibits such a unity of constitution that, if any part 
or faculty is taken away, such as memory or perception, 
it is not the same being, it ceases to be the same soul, as 
Kapila, the reputed founder of the Sankhya school, says it 
is through all its migrations. 

Moreover, supposing that at death the soul is deprived 
of its faculties, on its re-birth into the world it is again 
invested with them, and becomes once more the perfect 
• human soul. Then, with memory complete and sound, 
how is it that it does ^lot remember its former births? 

The ancient rishis, it is said, did possess this power 
of recollection, but this is a mere assertion ; and even if 

^ Introduction to the ‘ History of Indian liuddhi.sin,* ])p. 360-370. 

® See ])r. Mullens’ M\cligioiis A.specis nf Iliiulu J’hilo.supliy, 
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it were possible for the practice of yoga to produce such 
power, the fact remains that no one in the present day, 
however pious and abstracted, pretends to have any remem¬ 
brance of any previous existence; and this, in the absence 
of any positive proof that might establish it, is sufficient for 
its rejection. 

Hence it follows that the system of transmigration is 
1//IJ1/SL If the past is all forgotten, we can know nothing 
of our former virtues or former faults. If we should be 
told of them, we should not connect them with ourselves; 
they would seem to us as the actions of other persons. 
Is such a man the same being that he was ? He is prac¬ 
tically another man. And so, if he has committed faults in 
a former birth, and has to suffer for them now, where is the 
morality of such punishment if he cannot connect those 
faults with himself? He cannot remember what he did 
nor why he is punished, a state of things wffiich utterly 
destroys the foundations of moral government. Who 
would ever think of punishing a child for faults committed 
years ago, and which are quite forgotten ? The theory 
of transmigration, framed to provide against an apparent 
injustice in the unequal distribution of happiness and 
misery, thus involves a real injustice. 

The system is conseciuently non-remedial; it fails to 
effect the intended beneht. The object is the punish¬ 
ment of sin and the progressive improvement of the 
soul. Eut if a person has no memory of the past, and 
therefore cannot say, ‘I committed that crime,' if all., 
connection between the deed and its consequence is 
cut off, he can make no confession, he cannot be urged 
to penitence, because he can feel no guilt. How, then, 
can the moral character of the criminal be improved? 
And can any one be improved by being sent back to 
the very world where he became impure, amid old 
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temptations, and in the midst of the scenes of sin, with 
sinful tendencies unchanged, and without a word of 
instruction and warning derived from his previous 
history ? Can this be wise, can it possibly be a 
successful plan? Still less can an impure nature be 
drawn from its impurity by being made to inhabit a 
cow, a boar, or a centipede. The souls thus doomed 
must become like the filthy beasts they are compelled 
to inhabit, and cannot pass from thence to the path of 
wisdom. On the contrary, if any light can be thrown 
at all on the unnatural subject by the cases of demoniac 
possession recorded in the Gospels, the evil spirits impel 
those into whom, for the time being, they migrate to 
self-destruction. * The soul is debased, denaturalized. 
The attempt to raise the brutes to the level of man 
results in the degrading man to the level of brutes. 
Ead as he was before, he loses every trace of excellence, 
and is placed beyond the reach of sympathy and redemption. 

And must not positive moral harm be done when 
people are made to believe in the existence of sin when 
there is no conscience of sin ? If a man cannot re¬ 
proach himself with any former sin, his conscience is 
unaffected; conscience cannot work where there is no 
memory. And if conscience be dead with regard to 
past sin, which one cannot call to mind, while yet a 
fictitious existence is given to the sin, conscience will 
also be dead to the actual sins of the present—sins 
which we can and must attribute to ourselves. And 
this is probably the bangful cause of the fact that the 
Hindu conscience is so difficult to arouse. Conscience, 
paralyzed by a false belief, fails to do its proper work. 
Hence the belief is immoral, and exercises a di.sastrous 
and deadening influence upon character and life. 

* See St. Mark’s Gospel, chap. v. 
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Calamity befalls a Hindu; perhaps he is really suffer¬ 
ing the consequence of some misdeed, or he is in a 
condition from which he ou§^ht to extricate himself. 
What is his own view of the situation? He does not 
condemn himself at all; fate is against him; it is written 
on his forehead; the effect of some unknown deed is 
inevitable; he is not free to alter it; he is destined to 
it; he must therefore passively submit. Where there is 
no conviction of sin, and, consequently, no moral blame, 
there will be no sense of responsibility, no belief in 
freedom, in the power of the will to do. The moral 
dynamic will be wanting. An erroneous belief of this 
kind, while it may explain that spirit of contentment 
and submission which is one of the strongest traits of 
the Hindil character and one of its greatest charms, 
thus engenders apathy and unconcern; it deprives a man 
of the sense of present duty, and robs him of the power 
to struggle energetically with difficulties and misfortunes, 
so as to overcome them—a distinctive feature of the 
^\'est. It acts as a barrier to the alleviation of human 
maladies, and to the removal of social evils; it is inimical 
to sanitary science and to national progress. There are 
some 200,000 deaf-mutes in India, of which 24,520 are 
to l)c* found in the Madras Presidency; and there are in 
the country only three small schools for this afflicted 
class; one at Bombay, another in Calcutta, and the third 
at Pakuncotta, the noble enterprise of Miss Swainson. 
Orthodox Hindus have strong religious prejudices againut ^ 
educating the deaf and duipb; they consider these 
afflictions a Divine dispensation with which they have 
no right to interfere. 

So is it with poor lepers, of whom there are another 
200,000 sufferers in British India. And their religion 
teaches them that their sufferings are due to great sins 
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Empire: and we see how a superstitious belief acts as a 
barrier to the alleviation of human ills, stands in the 
way of health and happiness, and a right discharge of 
the ordinary responsibilities of life. 

The system has now been going on for thousands of 
years : has the Hindu nation become better age after 
age.^ Its own Sastras say, No. The first age was the 
age of truth, the K^Ita age; the present is the Kali 
] the age of ignorance, folly, and sin, one ‘ period ’ 
of which, it is said, is now drawing to a close. It is 
the universal lamentation of Hindu reformers that the 
nation has degenerated. And any improvement that is 
taking place at the present time is due, not to the belief 
in transmigration, but to foreign influences that are in¬ 
directly destructive to it. 

And what kind of conduct does the belief induce towards 
others in sorrow, or what consolation can it afford in times 
of trouble? There is not much comfort in the thought 
that the suffering is inevitable, that it is common to all, 
the working out of'natural law. When sickness and 
bereavement come, what hope can be administered by 
a faith that drives one to despair? Of hope, in the 
Christian sense, in view of death and the future life, 
there is absolutely none. It would be a cruel mockery 
to try to comfort one by some bright vision shortly to 
dawn Li[)on the soul. The dying man must simply 
proceed on his unknown journey into the dark beyond, 
and what will befall him next he cannot know. <1^ 

And what of the tears and n^iseries of a large number 
of the twenty-one millions of Indian widows, and the 
degrading sins to which many of them are driven, arising 
from their being taught to regard themselves as the cause 
of their bereavement through sins committed in a former 
lile? This charge alone is enough to set the doctrine in 
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its true and ghastly light, in the view of all right-feeling 
and reflecting people. 

How different the doctrine of the Divine mercy as 
taught in the Gospels, and in the light of a Divine 
Fatherhood! The sweetest, strongest note of the Gospel 
is its promise of a cancelled past through atoning Love, 
by which the claims of justice and of mercy are alone 
and for ever reconciled; and it has in addition such 
moral power that, whenever truly accepted, it proves a 
sure and complete remedy for sin. It insures sincere 
repentance, as we have already seen; effects the re¬ 
generation of our nature, and removes sin’s moral 
consequences. 

Thus, the hypothetical and terrifying system is uu- 
necessary. It may give place to a more humane and 
moral one. The chief difficulty which it seeks to explain, 
namely, the inequalities of birth, is largely accounted for 
by the facts of heredity; and as for moral improvement 
and spiritual purification, God has, in the present con¬ 
stitution of things, provided a bettdr way. Moral cor¬ 
rection is to be derived from moral agencies, among 
which the very suffering that is such a mystery to non- 
Christian minds plays a distinguished part. 'I'hc cure 
for the soul’s evils must come from spiritual treatment. 
Error is to be corrected by truth; defilement by the rise 
of virtuous energy; defects of character and conduct by 
the exhibition of a moral Ideal, and by the communica- 
tiqn of Divine power to conform thereto. Not by being 
*born again into the same sinful world, but by being 
born anew, here and now, through the Divine Spirit, 
does the soul rise to a higher, purer life. Not by being 
united to a lower animal, but by being united to a Higher 
Nature, do we learn to forsake the ways of sin. God has 
revealed Himself in Christ as the present Saviour from 
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the dominion of evil; and in Him we may realize at 
once, with no dread of unknown future births, free 
forgiveness for all the past, the great liberation from all 
bondage of corruption, and—what is the siimniiim bonum 
of Hindu thought and endeavour, though with a large 
addition —conscious and eternal union with God Himself. 
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One more subject remains to be considered. Reference 
has frequently been made to the practices of Yoga —the 
Vedanta road to the highest saintliness. This is the 
supreme method of attaining liberation from continued 
births and union with the Divine. 

Says the sage : ‘Noone who is not an ascetic brings his 
s;xcrificial works to perfection or obtains knowledge of the 
* Highest Self. For it is said, By ascetic penance goodness 
is obtained, from goodifess understanding is reached, 
from understanding the Self is obtained, and he who has 
obtained that does not return.’‘ Again: ‘Having said 
farewell to all living things, having gone to the forest, and 

^ Mait.-Upan., iv. 3. 
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having renounced all sensuous objects, let man perceive 
the Self from his own body.’ ‘ And ‘ this is the rule for 
achieving it: restraint of the breath, restraint of the senses, 
meditation, fixed attention, investigation, absorption, these 
are called the sixfold Yoga.’= And again: ‘If a man 
practises Yoga for six months, and is thoroughly free (from 
the outer world), then the perfect Yoga, which is endless, 
high, and hidden, is accomplished. But if a man, though 
well enlightened, is still pierced by passion and darkness, 
and attached to his children, wife, and house, then perfect 
Yoga is never accomplished.’ s And once more : ‘ Living 
things are loved, not for the love of the living things, but for 
love of the Self. ... It is the Self that one must see, and 
hear about, and think about, and meditate upon.’4 ‘And 
when, after cessation of mind, he sees his own Self, smaller 
than small, and shining, as the Highest Self, then, having 
seen his Self as the Self, he becomes Self-less, and because 
he is Self-less he is without limit, without cause, absorbed 
in thought. This is the highest mystery, viz., final libera¬ 
tion.’s Through a cc^rtain ‘ artery, when it has been joined 
by the breath, by the sacred syllable Om^ and by the mind, 
let him proceed upwards, and after turning the tip of the 
tongue to the palate, without using any of the organs of 
sen.se, let greatness perceive greatness. From thence he 
goes to self-lessness, and through self-lessness he ceases to 
be enjoyer of pleasure and pain, he obtains aloneness (final 
deliverance).’ “ 

Much prominence is given, as we have seen, to Yoga ip 
the Bhagavad-gjta. ‘ He who on every side is without 
attachment.s, whatever hap of fair and foul, who neither 
likes nor dislike.s, of such a one the understanding is well 

* Miiit-Upan., vi. 8. = Ihid.^ i8. 

’ Ibid., 28. IJrihad.-Upan. II., iv. 5. 

^ Mait-Upan., vi. 20. ^ vi. 21. 
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poised. When, again, as a tortoise draws in on all sides its 
limbs, he withdraws his senses from the objects of sense, 
then is his understanding well poised.' ^ ‘ Renouncing all 

actions by Manas, the sovereign dweller in the body resteth 
serenely in the nine-gated city (the body, the city of 
Brahma), neither acting nor causing to act.’= ‘Having 
made external contacts external, and with gaze fixed 
between the eyebrows ; having made the outcoming and 
incoming breaths equal, sending forth through the nostrils, 
with senses, Manas and Buddhi controlled, solely devoted 
to liberation, having cast away hope, fear, and passion, he 
verily is liberated for even's * He who is satisfied with 
wisdom and knowledge, unchanging, the senses subdued, 
harmonized, to whom a lump of earth, a stone and gold 
are the same, is called a Yogi.'-^ 

In the Vedanta Sara we are told that the secret know¬ 
ledge of the Veda—/.n, the unity of souls and of Brahma, 
as pure Intelligence, which is the purport of the Vedanta— 
is to be taught to ‘ a qualified person ' (adhikdrui)^ the pos¬ 
sessor of ‘right knowledge.’ The qualifications enjoined 
are of no ordinary kind, s Such a one must, by methodical 
reading of the Vedas and Vedangas, in some one of his 
numerous births, have obtained a general idea of the whole 
system of Yoga. Then, by performing rites, such as prayers 
and the birth sacrifice, by penances, and mental devotional 
exercises, and by abstaining from things done with desire 
of reward, and from forbidden things, such as the slaying 
a Brahman—all of w^hich are only subsidiary to the 
purification of the intellect and the concentration of the 
mind; by the possession of quiescence, self-restraint, ahsti- 

* Bhagavad-gita, ii. 57, 58. - v. 13. 

3 Ibid.^ V. 27, 28. * Ihid.^ vi. 8. 

5 See Colonel Jacob’s ‘Manual of Hindu Panlhuisin,’ jjp. 18-23, 
114-120. 
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nence, endurance, Le.^ bearing the polarities of heat and 
cold—contemplation and faith, the recluse will have got rid 
of all sin, and thoroughly cleansed his mind. ‘ To the 
seeker of emancipation, who is tranquil in mind, who has 
subdued his senses, whose sins are gone, who conforms 
to the teaching of the Sastras and is virtuous, and who, 
long and continuously, has followed a teacher, this is to be 
taught ’ *—/.<?., the discerning that Brahma is the only 
eternal substance. Other indispensable means for the 
obtaining of such a state are certain religious postures of 
the hands and feet, regulation and restraining of the breath, 
restraint of the organs of sense, and, above all, fixed atten¬ 
tion of the ‘ internal organ ’ upon the ‘ Secondless Reality.^ 
All drowsiness, distraction, passion, tasting of enjoyment, 
and similar hindrances, are to be resolutely controlled. 
And then, ‘ motionless as a lamp sheltered from the wind,’ 
meditation, without recognition of subject and object, 
comes to be realized. As the Bhagavad-gita says ; ‘As the 
flame of a lamp standing in a sheltered spot flickers not, 
such is the traditional simile of a mind-restrained Yogi, 
absorbed in the Yoga of the Self.’ - And having gone 
through the various processes and postures, and pro¬ 
nouncing inaudibly the mystic syllable Om, ‘ in order to 
tranquillize circulation and retard the respiratory move¬ 
ments,’ the state of Samdd/i/] the last and highest stage 
of Yoga, is reached, ‘ It is a state of perfect human 
liibernation, in which a Yogi is insensible to heat and 
cold, to pleasure and to pain. ... It is the total suspen¬ 
sion of the functions of respiratipii and circulation, but not 
the extinction of these functions.’^ The su2)rcnie purpose 
of all these exercises is the removal of ignorance regarding 

^ Upadcsasahasrl, 324. = Bhagavad-gita, vi. 19. 

See a pamphlet on the Practice of Yoga, by Sub-Assistant-Surgeon 
Paul (Messrs. Lazarus and Co., Benares, 1882). 
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the essential unity of the universe, deliverance from further 
births, and the acquisition of the joy that is the essence of 
Brahma. 

Some remarkable instances of such a state of hiberna¬ 
tion, or trance, are on record, the best-authenticated and 
most recent being, perhaps, that of the Bengali ascetic 
Ramakrishna. In Professor Max MiillePs ‘Life and 
Sayings,' etc., we read:* 

‘ From all we can learn, it is quite clear that he had, by a powerful 
control of his breath and by long-continued ascetic exercises, arrived 
at such a pitch of nervous excitability that he could at any moment 
faint away or fall into a state of unconsciousness—the so-called 
Saniadhi. This Samadhi may be looked at, however, from two 
points—as either purely physical or psychical. From an ordinary 
Samadhi a man may recover, as one recovers from a fainting-fit; but 
the true Samadhi consists in losing one’s self, or finding one’s self 
entirely in the Supreme Spirit. From this Samadhi there is no 
return, because there is nothing left that can return. A few men 
only who have reached it are enabled to return from it by means of 
a small remnant of their Ego, and through the efficacy of their wish 
to become the instructors and saviours of mankind. Something very 
like Saniadhi is the state of deep, dreamless* sleep, during which the 
soul is supposed to be with Brahman for a time, but able to return. 
This deep, unconscious sleep is one of the four states—waking, 
sleeping with dreams, sleeping without dreams, and dying. With 
Ramakrishna it often happened that, when he had fiillen into this 
deep sleep, he remained in it so long that his friends were afraid he 
would never return to consciousness, and so it was at last at the 
time of his death. He had fallen into a trance, and he never 
awoke.’ 

A Stranger to such strange experiences, and a foreigner, 
• ought not, perhaps, to intrude into so great a mystery. 
One would, at any rate, trdSlt with all seriousness, and even 
sympathy, a subject essentially sacred, and an object of 
such .sublime aim and passionate pursuit. At the same 
time, one cannot but feel that ‘it is here,’ as Barth says, 


‘ P. 94. 

18 
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‘ that this haughty theosophy collapses and pays the 
penalty of its disdain of all practice and observance.’ 
Extraordinary processes are prescribed, which, if * con¬ 
scientiously observed,’ he says, ‘ can only issue in folly and 
idiocy.’' It is at least evident that by habitual and 
incessant contemplative thought the recluse may not 
only weaken his rational conviction of external reality, but 
even lose the sense of his own individual personality. 

To wake from the dream of existence, to extricate itself 
from future births, the soul, ‘ involuted in a succession of 
concentric material envelopes,’ or sheaths, has to strip 
itself of these varying vestures, by operations in which a 
fanciful physiology plays a prominent part—for there is 
not a little materialism at the bottom of all these con- 
ceptions—and has literally to re-enter the heart again, in 
order to bring itself into contact with the Supreme Unity 
and reach pure Brahma. 

It must penetrate through the unreal into the real; 
repress every feeling, desire, and thought; deliver itself 
from the bondage, 'not only of external things, but of its 
own individuality, and swoon away into unconsciousness 
—a species of self-hypnotism, sa??iadhi. Thus, it is not 
order and perspicuity of ideas that lead to truth ; but a 
state of cerebral exaltation, in which, if it were possible, 
every thought would cease—the last residue of abstraction 
pushed to its farthest limits. According to Patanjali him¬ 
self, the author of the system. Yoga is ‘the suppression 
of the transformations of the thinking principle.’^ Union 
with the Divine—held by some to have been an idea of a” 
later graft, and foreign to the original system—is not sought 
by pure feeling, high thought, and strenuous endeavour— 
by the activity of the conscience and the will—but by 

' ‘The Religions of India,’ pp. 82, 83. 

- Yoga Sutras, i. 2. 
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vacuity and ecstasy. The pursuit is not one ‘of perfect 
character, but of perfect characterless.’ It is not exertion, 
but inertion— vairagya —which is the path to liberation ; 
and the highest ideal of the devout life is that led by the 
mendicant ascetic, the Sannyasin, who has renounced 
everything—family, home, and worldly ties, and more, 
personality and the whole phenomenal world. He alone 
is qualified to know and become Brahma. 

That is Yoga^ which means, literally, the state of union 
between the lower Self and the higher Self—a condition 
which, rightly understood, all devout souls desire, but one 
that is achieved in Hinduism by a practice of discipline 
which Gough thinks must have been derived from the 
semi-savage races of the North, whose god Siva—the lord 
of Yogins—was the great typical ascetic. The votaries of 
modern spiritualism, clairvoyance, and animal magnetism, 
will find most of their theories and practices far outdone 
by the notions of the Yoga system; by the extraordinary 
powers gained over Nature, and the superhuman knowledge 
acquired by the occult influence of the will, which were in 
vogue in India over 2,000 years ago. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that different kinds 
of Yoga are recognised by the different sects of the 
Hindus. The saintly worker, who lives in the world, yet 
with a mind detached, is called Karma Yogi; he who 
seeks union through love with the God of love is called 
Bhakti Yogi; he who seeks union through mysticism, Raja 
Ypgi; and he who seeks for unity of existence through 
* philosophy, which is the highest point of the Upanishads, 
is called Jnana Yogi. It is true, also, that the later 
developments and extravagances of asceticism, as depicted 
in the Epics, and those insane and cruel mortifications 
which are associated with the Yogis and Vairagis of North 
India; the base practices of Hatha Yoga—a system of 
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austere bodily gymnastics for the purpose of mental 
control and exaltation: these find no favour in the Upani- 
shads and the Vedanta; though the severe regime of 
renunciation and abstraction therein prescribed undoubtedly 
prepared the way for them, and opened the door for much 
imposture. 

Having reached the height of ecstatic vision and reunion, 
the perfect sage so long as he lives—though of no further 
practical use to the world, for he is now *the liberated but 
still living man ’—may do good and evil, and incur no 
stain. ‘ He that knows the truth,’ says one of the 
Upanishads, Ms sullied neither by good actions nor by 
evil actions ’; ^ As water adheres not to a lotus-leaf, so no 
sinful deed adheres.to one who knows thus.’^ Similarly 
the Bhagavad-gita: ‘ He who acteth, placing all actions in 
Brahma, abandoning attachment, is unpolluted by sin as 
a lotus-leaf by the waters.’- And again : ^The thought 
afflicts him not. What good have I left undone, what evil 
done ? ’ 3 ‘ Then a thief is not a thief, a murderer not a 

murderer ... he is not followed by good, not followed 
by evil.’*^ The same teaching is found in the Epics : ‘As 
a water-bird is not defiled by moving in the water, so a 
liberated Vogi is not polluted by merit or demerit.’ ‘ Evil 
adlieres not to an enlightened man, any more than water 
clings to a leaf’s Very singular and questionable morality, 
whose exercise at all by one already passed into a state of 
])ractical unconsciousness it is difficult to understand. But 
in the theosophy of the anchorite of the forest, ‘ action and 
passion, works and the recompense of works, the religion*" 
of ancestral rites and usages, the sacrifices and the gods 
sacrificed to, are alike unreal. They are figments of the 

' Chhandogya-Upfin. IV'., xiv. 3. - (jita v. 10. 

i Tailiinya-Upan. ii. 9. * Urihad.-Upan. IV., iii. 22. 

^ Mahabharata, xii. 249, 17 ; 299, 7. 
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world-fiction, and for the finished theosophist, they have no 
existence.’ * Every work, whether virtuous or vicious, is 
but a gesture in a dream. So the Buddhist enlightened 
one—the fictitious Mahatma—no longer a citizen of earth in 
his inmost nature, continues to live on in the first rest of 
Nirvana^ as a completed being. The perfect Yogi is a 
sovereign being, over whom nothing perishable has power 
any more—not even the laws of Nature. Death even 
can add nothing to his bliss; it will only abolish the last 
appearance of duality. And then, so far as he, an individual, 
is concerned, he is gone, passed into extinction or ever¬ 
lasting Nirvana or repose. For, as Professor Wilson 
observes: ‘ Annihilation, as regards individuals, is as 
much the ultimate destiny of the soul as it is of the body, 
and “ Not to be ” is the melancholy result of the religion 
and philosophy of the Hindus.’ = 

A more recent Sanskrit scholar. Colonel Jacob, observes 
on the moral results of Hinduism generally : ‘ Some of the 
Upanishads, the chief source of the V^edanta doctrine, do 
without any qualification declare that sin and virtue are 
alike to one who knows Brahma; and the system is 
therefore rightly charged with immorality. But, in¬ 
dependently of such teaching as this, what moral results 
could possibly be expected from a system so devoid ot 
motives for a life of true purity? The Sui)reme Being, 
Brahma, is a cold Impersonality, out of relation with the 
world, unconscious of its own existence and of ours and 
devoid of all attributes and qualities. The so-called 
personal Cod, the first manifestation of the Impersonal, 
turns out on examination ?o be a myth ; there is no God 
apart from ourselves, no Creator, no Holy Being, no Father, 
no Judge—no one, in a word, to adore, to love, or to fear. 

* Gough'S ‘ Philosophy of the Upanishads,’’ p. 263. 

- ‘ Essays on the Religion of the Hindus,’ ii. 114. 
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And as for ourselves, we are only unreal actors on the 
semblance of a stage ! The goal is worthy of such a creed, 
being no less than the complete extinction of all spiritual, 
mental, and bodily powers by absorption into the Im¬ 
personal.' ^ 

Now, though it is difficult to suppose that any but a 
comparatively few in the present day, even in India, 
really rejoice in such a prospect as this, in the idea of 
an impersonal Essence in which their own individuality is 
to be merged and lost for ever, and make this an object 
of real and earnest endeavour, who think it sweet ‘to be 
wrecked in the ocean of the Infinite,’ the whole subject is 
yet so great and suggestive that it cannot but command 
attention. For fanciful, exaggerated, and essentially erro¬ 
neous as Christians believe it to be, it yet witnesses, as 
all great errors do, to great truths ; and it is only by 
distinctly recognising and liberating the tmth that underlies 
the error, and of which the error is the counterpart, that 
error can be successfully met and overcome. 

And, in the first place, contemplatio 7 i — meditation —on 
which the Upanishads and Vedanta insist so much, 
plays a most important part in the religious life. No 
doubt the influences of an Indian climate, which indispose 
one for active exertion, have had much to do with the 
subordination of physical to spiritual life, with the felicity 
felt in inward contemplation and complete quiescence; 
and Indian Christianity should contribute something very 
beautiful and true, on the side of meditative w'or.ship, Jto 
the overactive, hustling life of the West. With our 
Western instinct, the ‘ will to live," for which Matthew 
Arnold rebuked his fellows, we have done little to change 
the mind of India ; and, indeed, we ourselves need more 
quiet and concentration of thought in our religion, and in 
* ‘ Hindu Pantheism,’ pp, 129, 130. 
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this respect may learn something from the Vedanta, Yet 
Christianity itself has had its old monastic and conventual 
type of life, with its absorbing mysticism, as has been so 
well depicted in Tennyson’s poems ‘St. Agnes’ Eve’and 
‘ Sir Galahad.’ And for some spirits it may have been the 
only way of redemption from the tyranny of the present 
world. And for all periods of solitude and secret prayer, 
silent spaces wherein the soul may give itself up to 
intense communion with God, are the means of heighten¬ 
ing, broadening, deepening the spiritual life. There is a 
stretch of spirit that obscures for the time the multi¬ 
tudinous trivialities of earth; and the ‘ ampler ether,’ the 
‘diviner air,’ on the mountain summits of the soul, 
stimulates clear thinking, and lofty aspirations, and large 
enthusiasms. 

‘ This is thy hour, O Soul, thy free flight into the wordless, 

Away from books, away from art, the day erased, the lesson done, 
Thee fully forth emerging, pondering the themes thou lovest best, 
Night, sleep, death, and the stars.’ 

Intercourse with God is the great Christian reality. 
It is an act of communing with One whom we know 
to be other than ourselves, One who has revealed Himself 
to us, and who is able to help us in every time of need. 
But that is not the act of the Hindu sage, whose prime 
object is not to commune with Brahma, but to meditate 
on certain negative attributes—not gross, not subtle—not 
^n righteousness and mercy; and then to understand his 
' identity with It : it is to rather than to A’ or do. 

The process is intellectuSl rather than moral, though the 
intellect itself is to be submerged in the end. The aim of 
the Hindu recluse is not to become something, but to come 
to a true understanding of reality. That is not moral 
development, even though morality may have some part 
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to play in the initial process. What the Christian seeks 
is not so much to know as to be; sanctity, moral perfec¬ 
tion of character is what he desires. Hence the felt need 
of Prayer. But Divine grace and assistance are incon¬ 
sistent superfluities in such a state as the orthodox Vedantist 
supposes, since they involve duality. The reciprocal 
activities of love, worship, adoration, can find no place in 
such a system. We cannot worship an impersonal Some¬ 
what. If the main doctrine of the Vedanta be true, then 
prayer—the universal exercise in w^hich men of every clime 
can meet at the feet of one common Father—and worship 
—the noblest activity of the soul— must be abandoned. 
And one may meditate all his life on what one imagines 
to be Cud, and get no nearer to Him, unless He reveal 
Himself. 

Further, what is the real value and ultimate utility of 
all such contemplative and devotional exercises? These 
pauses are the times from which the soul, quickened and 
fed, may issue forth refreshed and renewed, not recede 
still further from the world into a useless state of apathy 
and unconsciousness. That is their chief intention, to 
vivify and expand the soul—to distribute in public those 
forces we accumulate in private. The training for God 
is the beginning of earthly wisdom. The powers of mind 
that fit us for heaven are precisely those that fit us for 
eartli. ‘ It is from within the Divine sanctuary that we 
are to be armed for the battle of life. It is in meeting my 
Cod that 1 learn to meet my brother. It is behind th^ 
veil of eternity that I speak to the things of timef 

The religious life of the rish^s stops with the climax 
of abstract contemplation ; it does not pass into action. 
But high endeavour is a greater test of capacity than 
merely meditating. What of the novelist who always 
carries his story in his brain? AVhat of the poet who 
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never puts his thrilling thoughts on paper ? What of the 
artist who never transferred his noble conceptions to the 
canvas ? And what of- the sage who never realized, 
never actualized, his high ideals? It is only then that 
the real power of the man appears. The expert in 
Christianity, at any rate, is not the man who has learned 
about it, but he who has lived it. And true religion is 
a thing which must be learned by doing it. We may 
know the way to heaven, yet never walk it. For truth 
and knowledge to be of any value, they must cease to be 
abstract and academic; they must be translated into 
high and noble deeds, active philanthropy, and a feeling 
or fraternity. That is why the West has progressed, 
while the immobile East has been stationary for centuries: 
it has put into action its religious truths. Without their 
application to the living questions of social and national 
life, all religious ideals and aspirations are but leaves 
of a barren tree. Mazzini points out, in his fine essay 
on ‘ The Condition and Progress of Europe,’ that the 
individual conscience and social tradition are the only 
two criteria which we possess for realizing the truth. 
But conscience has no part in the system of Patanjali 
any more than in the fatalism of Spinoza. As the Deity 
has no concern with human actions, whether good or bad, 
so the * perfect man ’ lives in a state of complete isolation 
in which all necessity for action and all sense of duty are 
entirely lost. And a dreamy existence in a MayA world, 
^such as the Vedanta postulates, can never act as a stimulant 
to moral life generally, or give an impulse to the resuscita¬ 
tion of national character. A \vorld and a life that are 
all Maya are obviously not worth reforming. 

And if mystic meditation means simply sclf-scckiny^ the 
soul itself shrivels and dies by a natural process. And 
no one can question that the system of the Upanishads, 
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like the old monastic system, was mainly a self-regarding 
one. It is the relinquishment for one’s own sake of the 
world and our fellow-men, our families and friends, 
instead of the endeavour to regenerate them; aiming at 
a solitary salvation at the expense of our duty to others. 
It is the destruction of the social passion and of the 
idea of love. Impelled by the very necessity of one’s 
nature to seek only what is profitable, there is no possi¬ 
bility of self-sacrifice. How different the Gospel of Jesus, 
which means not the winning of heaven, but the redemp¬ 
tion of earth! ‘ Whosoever would save his life shall lose 

it, and whosoever shall lose his life for My sake and 
the Gospel's shall save it ’ (Mark viii. 35). It is im¬ 
possible for the true Christian to live a life isolated and 
alone and out of sympathy with his fellows; he yearns 
for a corporate life, a life of brotherhood; he feels the 
need of the ‘ communion of saints ’ and of a common 
worship. A man who lives in religious solitude, sharing 
no other man’s sorrow and gladness, misses more than half 
the strength and nearly all the joy of life, while grace and 
beauty of character are quite impossible to him. Thus, 
the highest Hindu doctrine of society and duty, fully 
developed in Buddha’s extreme asceticism, unfits it alto¬ 
gether for a universal religion. It is an ideal for monks 
and not for men. The religion that requires a man to 
njtire from the active duties of the w^orld, and to think 
out his salvation in a solitary hermitage, carries with it the 
seeds of its own condemnation. The emancipation of 
the individual soul is a miserable conception; while 
throwing away self fof^ the sake^ of hii 7 nanii}\ losing life 
to gain it, is the sublime and essential idea of the 
Gospel. 

The following is a striking admission from one of the 
Brahmist papers as to the source of the idea of Prayer 
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and of other elements of piety, and affords a valuable 
Hindu estimate of Vedantisrti: 

‘ The third and last, but in many respects the most important, 
element of Erahmo devotion, namely, prayer, with its accompanying 
elements of piety—repentance and moral struggle—is pre-eminently 
a Christian element of piety. There is little or no prayer in Ve- 
dantism; it is pre-eminently a contemplative, and not an ethical, 
religion. Apart from a negative purity of mind which it cultivates 
as a preparation for deep and undisturbed meditation, it is almost 
as much dead to the moral interests of man as to his worldly interests. 
There is prayer in Vaishnavism, but it is not a ver)^ prominent feature 
in it. It would not be too much to say that it is from Christianity 
that Brahmos have learnt to pray, and prayer has been, and will 
continue to be, our salvation—the salvation of India. Vedantism, 
with its lofty Meditation, could not raise India. Vaishnavism, not¬ 
withstanding its high ideal of Bhakti^ could not purify and reform 
India, though its services have been most valuable in some respects. 
For its exclusive attention to the emotional side of piety, for not 
giving prominence to the moral elements of religion, it failed to 
establish the kingdom of God in the soul—the object it sought to 
attain. It is pi*ayer, repentance, and moral struggle—elements 
which the Brahmo Samaj has inherited from Christianity—that have 
made the crude monotheism which ouj V’edantic forefathers be¬ 
queathed to us, a religion of life. It is these Christian elements of piety 
that have saved us from that quietude and moral torpor to which 
Vedantic Meditation consigns the mind, when it is cultivated to the 
exclusion of other elements of piety. It is these elements that have 
saved us from that spiritual voluptuousness and aversion to an active 
life which necessarily result from the exclusive emotionalism character¬ 
istic of Vaishnavism. It is the spirit of Christianity which has taught 
us that the service of man is the service of God, and that it is an 
integral, an indispensable, part of true piety. True, \'aishnavisin 
recognises the “ service of God ” as a part of piety, but this “ service ’’ 
*is nut identical with the service of man ; it is the service i)f images 
representing Vishnu. It is^Christianity that has taught us the true 
meaning of the service of God. It is Christianity alsu which has 
taught us that the purification and reformation of our doinotic and 
social life is an integral part of religion—a lesson which the best 
forms of Hinduism are ignorant of. It is the spirit of Christianity that 
gives life and energy to our social aims, aspirations, and ellorts. A\ e 
set our face against all Hindu revivals and all special movements on the 
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part of Brahmos in favour of Hindu modes of spiritual culture, mainly 
because we are afraid that such movements will inevitably lead, as 
they are already leading, to a rejection of the Christian or ethical 
elements of religion: prayer, repentance, moral struggle, active 
philanthropy, and social reform'-elements which are not congenial 
to the nature of the typical Hindu. But these constitute the very life 
of Brahmoism. Without Vedantic Meditation and the ecstatic Bhakti 
of \aishnavism, Brahmoism would be poor; but without the ethical 
and practical spirit of Christianity Brahmoism would die.’ * 

Passing now to the strange and difficult subject of Voga^ 
and to the severe ascetic exercises required to reach it, 
here again we see the perversion of a most important 
truth. 'I'he Yoga system of Patanjali is a theistic branch 
of the atheistic Sankhya system of Kapila, whose teaching, 
as pointed out by Mr. Davies in his ‘Hindu Philosophy,’^ 
is closely allied with the latest philosophy of Germany, 
as set forth by Schopenhauer’s, ‘ World as Will and Idea' 
and Von Hartmann’s ‘Philosophy of the Unconscious’; 
while Patanjali’s system bears a close resemblance to 
Spinoza’s exposition of God and Nature. All these 
philosophical systems ^are alike pessimistic, and regard 
conscious lite as an unmixed evil made miserable by pain ; 
maintaining, with Jeremy Bentham, that pain is the only 
evil in the world, and the necessary consequence of 
existence. 1 he ideal state is thus the unconscious, im- 
pussiNe lile, and the highest aim is, therefore, not goodness 
nor self sacrifice for others, but ^self-suppression, the 
aiinihiliuion of the ('onscious self, which is the cardinal 
principle of Buddhism.’ In his Sankhya Sutras (i. i) , 
Kapila taught that ‘ the complete destruction of pain is ' 
the highest object of man.’ With nim and with Patanjali 
there is no moral greatness in the suffering and discipline 
of pain, and no moral elevation and refinement in sharing 
the pain of others, and no hope for the world in any 
‘ The Indian Messenger (Calcutta). = See p. 102 and Note D. 
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social schemes of amendment or in any Gospel of 
redemption. The one end of philosophy is for each 
individual life to escape as quickly as possible from all 
contact with matter to the final goal of a painless, 
unconscious, unbroken repose. 

This is the object of all Yoga exercises, and bearing 
as they do some resemblance to the system of Zeno, 
it must be allowed that they present a masculine and even 
sublime side, as well as a weak and morbid one. The 
whole-hearted surrender, the strenuous endeavour, of these 
ancient sages to reach what they conceived to be the 
Infinite must command our admiration ; while selj-confrol 
—the complete mastery of the appetites and passions— 
without which Yoga cannot be obtained, is one of the 
finest virtues, and rightly understood, essential to true 
manhood. 

Further, death to self and death to the worlds as signified 
in Yoga, is one of the highest states of mind it is possible 
to reach. It is essentially Christian, though the nominal 
Christian may know very little a?bout it. The idea of 
a stern contest going on between the flesh and the spirit 
(Rom. vii. and viii.), of the necessity of mortifying the 
unholy deeds of the body—uncleanness, passion, evil 
desire, covetousness (Col. iii. 5)—even of crucifying the 
flesh with the passions and lusts (Gal. v. 24), and of 
the world being crucified unto us (vi. 24): such an idea 
is essential to the religion of Christ, and pervades the 
,New Testament. 

And no religion, not even that of Buddha, requires more 
absolute selfrenunciatiofi than that of Christ, though few of 
His followers really reach it. Indeed, He probably recog¬ 
nises a nearer approach to the practice of His own teaching 
in the East, where a worthy Object alone is needed for the 
true cultivation of the virtues of Yoga and Bhakti. ‘ He 
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that loveth father or mother ?no?'e tha^i Me is not worthy of 
Me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than Me is 
not worthy of Me ’ (Matt. x. 37). ‘Whosoever doth not 
bear his own cross, and come after Me, cannot be My 
disciple^ (Luke xiv. 27). ‘Whosoever he be of you that 
renounceth not all that he hath, cannot be My disciple’ 
(xiv. 33). That is Christian Yoga—a severe and arduous 
exercise, yet not incompatible with the doing of our duty in 
the world. 

For in Christ we have gained a new conception of renun¬ 
ciation—one that Buddha never understood—and have 
found through Him that desh'e is good, and great, and 
eternal. In the Hindu Yoga, mortification is extended to 
all dc.sire, good as well as evil, in order to reach that in¬ 
difference which, strangely enough, is the condition of pure 
intelligence. In the Christian Yoga the evil desires are to 
be suppressed that the good ones may be more strenuously 
developed in pursuit of “the ideal: ‘ Be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect ’ (Matt. v. 48). Christian piety 
—the reverse of the Hindu and Buddhist type—is based 
on jo)-, and can never be manifested by misery, which 
cannot be pleasing to God. Christ’s goal was never death, 
but life—life more abundant, life for evermore ; and it was 
the beauty and the joy of life wdiich made it worth dying 
for. 'Jo the unimpassioned conception of the East, Christ 
thus opposes His own ideal of human life, as a life full of 
energy and power, and full of love to others; and self- 
realization, not self-renunciation, becomes the highest end. 
of existence. Renunciation is but the means to an end, 
and the end is fulness of life. In the realization of the true 
Christian idea of renunciation, the East and the West must 
yet unite \ the ‘will to live’ of the West, while being im¬ 
parted to the East, becoming pervaded by its peace. 

We thus see that the extreme self-suppression, the 
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crushing out of natural instincts and desires, and all the 
penances and self-torture of the Indian Yogi and ascetic— 
for which the Upanishads prepared the soil—are fnistaken 
exaggerations of the idea of self-sacrifice^ which is indis¬ 
pensable to all true religion. The body may be kept in 
subjection without being maimed and mortified; the senses 
and appetites may be restrained without being destroyed ; 
the feelings and affections may be disciplined without being 
stifled. 

It is also true that solitude and self-denial, though they 
may be helpful to abstraction, do not necessarily conduce 
to a holy life. Bishop Butler who knew human nature so 
well, has observed with reference to ascetic practices; 
* Those who aimed at the destruction of the passions upon 
the foot of philosophy appear to have had better success in 
eradicating the affections of tenderness and compassion 
than the passions of envy, pride, and resentment.’ * Other¬ 
worldliness maj' be as immoral as ‘^\^hat is called worldliness. 
There is an Indian proverb that says that ‘ the most austere 
hermit is the most consummate rogue.’ The Stoic, who in 
philosophical pride affected to despise wealth and pleasure, 
pain and death, and pretended to be perfect and equal to 
God, proved after all to be a mere man of like passions as 
his fellows. And why? Because it is only by a constant 
living in the presence of God that men can conquer the 
evil tendencies of their nature and attain to the purity and 
holiness which God demands. The sages of the Upani- 
^shads transpose this process, and make the presence of 
God the end and result of a course of mortification. 
Christianity starts with‘’the ‘ presence and help of God, 
and through them achieves the mastery over the lower self. 

Men and women there have always been who have 
attempted to retire from the world altogether, only to find 
* See Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Bacon. 
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in cloister or in forest the foul exhalations of earth rather 
than the sweet dews of heaven; that the one devil from 
whom they have fled in the city has here taken to himself 
seven devils more. Christianity has even had its St. 
Simeon Stylites—the Syrian saint who, in order to acquire 
religious merit and to be nearer heaven, spent thirty-seven 
years on the tops of different pillars, and was blistered by 
the sun by day and stung by the frost at night. But since 
self Avas never absent from his thought, his soul still cleaved 
to sensual pleasures. 

The special deformity of this exaggerated asceticism is 
its extreme self-righteousness and repellent selfishness, to 
say notlhng of the encouragement to imposture to which it 
directly tends. Are not the practices prescribed for Yoga, 
though representing a lofty religious effort, and therefore to 
be reverently regarded, devoid of any beneficent purpose ? 
What benefit do they confer upon the world? The mere 
ideal of self-suppressiom is sadly imperfect, and really un¬ 
moral, unless inspired by the love of God and man. It is 
this vast underlying contrast in aim and motive that differ¬ 
entiates the Hindu and Christian ideals. The Christian 
ideal is to love God with all our heart, and to love our 
fallows as ourselves—love to God shown in love to man. 
A religion that does not make others better is not true 
religion. If we practise self-denial merely for the sake of 
showing power over self, for the sake of self-discipline, it is 
the most miserable of all delusions. It simply generates 
spiritual pride. On the other hand, if we practise it for the 
sake of another, it becomes the highest religious act. ‘ To 
bear pain for the sake of bearii% it,’ as F. W. Robertson 
has said, * has no moral quality at all; but to bear it rather 
than surrender truth, or in order to save another, is positive 
enjoyment, as well as ennobling to the soul.’ 

The impersonal God of the Vedanta, as we have seen, is 
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no object of personal love; so that it is, after all, nothing 
more than one’s own self which one is bent on realizing—a 
bigger self, indeed, but nothing to call out altruistic affec¬ 
tion. Yoga thus practised is only ‘a magnified and refined 
cultus of self—in fact, egoism on a colossal scale.’ Which 
exhibits the highest ideal—the life of the Yogi, wasted in 
solitary self-discipline till unconsciousness is achieved, or 
that of Christ, the champion of the poor and oppressed, 
who ‘went about doing good,’ and whose continuous 
sacrifice was for others, not for self? There we have the 
great distinction between Christian and Hindu asceticism 
and self-denial. The true Christian ascetic is not the 
reclusi?, but the philanthropist, the man who will give up 
everything for the sake of the present and eternal good of 
his fellow-men. And surely it is a nobler thing to act 
according to the dictates of reason and conscience in moral 
choices, and in an active life, than to devote the whole 
mental energy to annihilating the distinction between being 
and non-being. 

If it be urged that the moral couuse has already been 
gone through, and that the sage has reached the moral 
zenith of his life, when he may leave such things behind, 
the very idea of leaving the most important of all things 
behind is self-condemnatory. ‘A man who surrenders 
the effort to be better and more useful in favour of the 
effort to be wiser is committing a species of suicide. It 
is to exercise only a fraction of the power possessed by 
the soul; a retreat on the part of the monarch into a 
•secluded corner of his empire; an abandonment of all 
departments of governmeA but one, and that not the 
highest; a melancholy and senseless abdication.’‘ ‘Ho 
most lives who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the 
best.’ 

^ The Calcutta Epiphany. 

19 
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But it will be further urged that the sublime end in TJiew 
of all this has to be considered, which is nothing short of 
union with the Supreme Spirit^ and then a condition of 
unbroken and eternal peace. 

Now, here, unquestionably, the Vedantist is at his best. 
Here we have the highest consummation of religion. The 
conception is the truest and most sacred that the soul can 
possibly entertain. And this aspiration after the Divine, 
this longing for union with God, the Centre and Source of 
all being, constitutes the strength and charm of pantheism, 
and is the burden of the Upanishads. And if the religion 
of Christ did not offer an equivalent, and more, the 
ideal of the V’edanta would be unsurpassed; though 
what its realization actually may be we cannot tell, since no 
one has ever related or recorded his experience; whereas 
the Christian union has been realized, and testified to, by 
thousands of saintly souls. 

Union with God —the Christian knows nothing higher. 
But he reaches it in a different way from that of the 
Vedanta; he reaches it through the only way by which it is 
possible to reach it: not by abstract thought, by stretches 
of the imagination, by stupendous self-effort, and by the 
final loss of all that is highest in man and the universe— 
personality—but through the Divine Man, who is a fact of 
history, in whose mysterious nature the Divine and the 
human are united, and who has made this union possible to 
all who become livingly united unto Him. The ideal of 
the Indian is the ac([uisition of that wisdom, which, by 
destroying ignorance, crushes out all the causes of misery* 
and, by putting an end to the^curse of existence, loses the 
finite in the Infinite. Without any painful and wearisome 
search, the Christian reaches at once the highest wisdom in 
Christ himself, who, by removing man’s ignorance of God 
through His revelation of God’s Fatherly character, removes 
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also the chief cause of human misery—man's sinful distrust 
of God—and fills the soul with Divine peace and joy. 

We see this great truth not only faug/il by Christ, as one 
of the fundamental truths of religion, but gloriously M/s- 
trated in the Incarnation itself. All along through human 
history there has been a world-process in which the Eternal 
Idea has sought its realization, and God has united Himself 
to, and manifested Himself in, humanity, the self-revelation 
reaching its highest point and fullest expression in the 
person and life of Christ. By the union of the Eternal 
Logos with the highest creature, in Jesus of Nazareth, the 
circle of being was made complete. For the Incarnation 
not only brought the invisible and unknown God within the 
range of our human sympathies, but it was also a r&velation 
of human nature^ and changed for us the whole aspect of our 
moral and spiritual life, by disclosing the presence of a 
Divine and infinite element in our nature, by revealing an 
ideal glory and beauty in man, an essential affinity {sarupya)^ 
though not identity {sdyujya\ with the nature of God. 
‘The creature can at no time be equal with its Creator; 
and as man may not become God, God, out of the great 
love He bore the world, was willing to become man.’ As 
Shelling said : ‘ Only the perspnal can heal the personal, 
and God must become man that man may come again to 
God.’ 

For it is the teaching of the Bible that man was 
originally created in the image of God, and therefore 
destined for eternal union with Him. But this image 
was obscured by sin, and men lost the knowledge of God, 
and fashioned gods of tffeir own imaginings. Christ, the 
Revealerof God, comes, and, having ‘put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself’ (Heb.ix. 26), has reconciled man to 
God, and revealed afresh the union. When the Divine Son 
became incarnate, He took upon Him human nature, and 
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by doing so revealed the essential unity of God. and man. 
He found the Divinity, which is the real man, behind every 
human being, and in so doing established also the truth of 
universal brotherhood. God and man are related to each 
other as Father and son, and apart from that truth universal 
brotherhood is an empty name. 

‘ He that hath seen Me,* says Christ, * hath seen the 
FatJur* (John xiv. 9). ‘I and the Father are one* (x. 30). 

‘ In that day ye shall know that I am in My Father, and 
ve m Me, and I in you* (xiv. 20). ‘That they all maybe 
one, even as thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be in C/x ^ (xvii. 21). ‘I in them, and Thou in 
Me, that they may be perfected into one * (xvii. 23). ‘ God 

hath granted unto us precious and exceeding great 
promises, that through these ye may become partakers of 
the Divine nature, having escaped the corruption that is 
in the world by lust' (2 Pet. i. 4). 

‘ Partakers of the Dimie nature.* The Vedantist can offer 
the Christian nothing that he does not already possess, and 
possess in a still higher measure, and far greater reality. 
For with no loss of conscious personality, but with the 
capacity for power and blessedness intensified and 
heightened to an infinite degree, he participates in that 
Nature. One with the Supreme Being without realizing and 
enjoying it! A\'ell might the practical Dvaita, Madhava- 
charya, turn such a conception into ridicule. The Christian 
saint experiences not only the highest state of mind that 
a Hindu philosopher has ever reached on earth, but has 
risen to a higher state of knowledge and consciousness than ^ 
the non-Christian sage could evo* dream of. 

1 he highest state that the ancient sage reached was that 
of self-abnegation—death to self and death to the world. 
Yet, according to Christ, this moral state is only the 
threshold of the highest spiritual Christian consciousness. 
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It is only when death to self and death to the world have 
been truly experienced that the highest consciousness 
possible to the Christian saint can begin. The Vedantist 
can only say, ‘ I am crucified to the world ’; the Christian 
can add, ‘ Nevertheless / //W.’ The Vedantist can only say, 

‘ No longer I ’; the Christian rises higher, and says, ‘ No 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me ' (Gal. ii. 20)—marvellous 
words which have to be experienced to be understood. At 
every stage there is no negation, but positive attainment of 
life, more life and fuller; more personal and intense, like 
the life of Him who is alive for evermore. 

And why is this ? The sage of the Vedanta has nothing 
upon which to fix his thoughts but self: they do not rest 
on the basis of truth and of objective reality. The Christian 
has the sublimest and most real object on which to centre 
his thoughts—the Incarnate Lord. The most entrancing 
and ennobling consciousness is that of being united with and 
absorbed with Christ, in whom afl truth and loveliness are 
concentrated. The experience of the Christian saint is so 
lofty and unique that Christ declared that the least in the 
kingdom of God was greater than the greatest of all past 
seers and prophets (Luke vii. 28). A peace that passeth 
all understanding is the possession of the soul that exercises 
Yoga—union—with the glorified God-Man.' 

The Christian Gospel thus offers all that the Vedanta 
offers, and infinitely more. So true is it that every previous 
revelation flows into the revelation we have in Christ, and 
♦ loses itself in Him. Christ includes all teachers. All 
‘ other masters ’ are in Christ. We do not deny the truths 
they taught; we can delight in all. We can give heed to 
all the prophets; but every truth in every prophet melts 
into the truth we have in Christ. And Christ tells us that 
life^ not death, is what our souls are made for. 'Fhat is 
^ See on this point I'hc Epiphany^ IScpLcml>er, 1894. 
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His distinctive message to the non-Christian world. To 
be made one with the Divine, ' not in the dull abyss of 
characterless nonentity, lapsing from the personal down to 
the impersonal, from the animate to the inanimate, from 
the self back to the mere thing ’; but in the reciprocal 
embrace of conscious love, mutually realized and enjoyed— 
that is, the true and highest bhakti-yoga —knowing even as 
we are known. 

The Yoga of the Vedanta stands for the Christian 
heaven. There is, indeed, much that is sublime and true 
in the ideal end of the Vedantist: the promise of release 
from the sorrows of the heart and the burdens of existence; 
of a ‘ repose unbroken by a dream,’ of everlasting peace. 
And the promise is an imperfect forecast of Christian 
experience. The Christian heaven is no material paradise 
of the future, no lower transitory state, as known to 
Brahmanism, and therefore unsatisfactory ; it corresponds 
with the ultimate of the Opanishads, and signifies a beatific 
state of knowledge, holiness, and joy, in the very presence 
of (iod, of which no ‘l^revious religion had the slightest 
conception. It is begun in a life of faith and active good¬ 
ness, realized in Christ, here on earth, and consummated 
in a higher, richer fruition of existence hereafter—the 
fullest, [)ersonal life of the spirit for everrnore. ‘Absent 
from the body ... at home with the Lord ’ (2 Cor. v. 8). 
'Vhe promise of the Vedanta is no promise of felicity such 
as this, but of a Nii^Cuia in which the soul shall cease to 
be a soul, and be merged into the one characterless being,-- 
the characterless beatitude. 
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VEDANTISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Limitations of the Vedanta—Not open or suited to all—Disqualified 
for a Universal Religion—What has it done for India?—Con¬ 
trasted with the Bible—Old Religions subverted by Civilization 
—No Regenerating Power—Hindu Testimonies—The Hope of 
India—Revival of Ancient Hindfiism—Progress, not Retrogression 
—Recovery of Lost Spirituality—Value of the \'edanta—Its Con¬ 
tribution to Indian Christianity--Meeting nf the East ami the 
Wcsl. 

Our last reflection is that this true krtowledge of God and 
future felicity are open to all. For Christ calls the least 
and the lowest, the guiltiest and most degraded, of mankind 
to His kingdom, to become sons of God, and perfect us 
He is perfect. 

The great flaw in the Vedanta system is the limit of 
the highest salvation to an exceedingly dilificult process, 
demanding an acquaintance with metaphysical problems 
to which the poor and unlearned, the woman and the child, 
cannot possibly attain; although all are alike God’s children, 
with the same needs and aspirations, the same claims 
and rights. Hence we have the invidious distinction which 
characterizes all such religions, that of an esoteric and c.xotcric 
system—one secret, the other open ; the lormer lor adepts, 
the latter for the masses j a speculative philosophy for the 
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few, a gross, material worship for the many: and whoever 
lacks speculative intellect must suffer the miseries of life. 
For in a world where only the few have knowledge, the 
highest salvation can come, not to the poor in spirit, but 
only to the elect circle of the thinkers. Such a system is 
not suited to men of all temperaments, all types of mind 
and character, all degrees of intellect, all stages of life; 
and is inconsistent with the Divine method in Nature, 
where God’s best gifts are universal, where His light shines 
and His pure air circulates alike for all. And ‘ what is not 
good for the swarm is not good for the bees,’ according to 
the old sentiment finely expressed by Marcus Aurelius. 

If the dream of a universal religion be true, that religion 
cannot possibly be based on the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta. To make them the religion of a people is to 
declare it to be a national or, rather, local affair, and not 
cosmopolitan; it is to confine it to a corner of the globe, 
and to a select coterie even in that corner. For if, as it 
has been often urged, this ancient Indian system can be 
properl)' understood only in the original San.skrit, and if 
this be true religion at its highest, then it depends, not 
only on superior intellect, but also on special linguistic 
tident, and talent to study a dead language! Its pursuit, 
to say the least, is impracticable. And no religion that is 
recondite, and that requires a pandit or learned person to 
explain it, can ever be the universal religion. That must 
be acce.ssible to all, easily understood by all, capable of 
world-wide expansion, and of meeting the needs of every 
land and race. ^ 

There is but one science of the universe, one astronomy, 
and one geography, and one chemistry, for all the globe j 
and if the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man 
be true, there can be but o?ie bond of spiritual union for 
such a family; one religion, which, while embodied in 
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varying national forms^ yet gives expression to the same 
spiritual facts that are common to all mankind. True 
religion deals with universal problems connected with 
God and man, and man’s duty to God and to his fellow, 
and with sin and salvation ; and when solutions of these 
are found for one people, they are found for all. There is 
nothing local or national about such problems and about 
the knowledge that illumines them ; the light thrown upon 
them must of necessity be such as all nations can appre¬ 
ciate; the answers given to the questions arising out of 
them must be universally true. Such a religion, while 
treating all men as equal in the sight of God, must avoid 
matters on which men are sure to differ, such as ceremonials, 
minute rituals, and theological subtleties, and must deal 
supremely with the universal needs and realities of character 
and life. These, again, must be presented in a form 
adapted to the capacity of all, independent of language, 
dchdryas, and priests, and exhibited in an attractive and 
commanding Personality, in whose faultless e.^cample the 
living principle expounded can be seen in action.’' 

The knowledge of God, to be necessary for salvation, 
must be of such simple, spiritual, and concrete kind as to 
be available, not only for a few deep thinkers and acute 
reasoners, the elect of the race, but for ‘ the man in the 
street,’ for the striving throng of busy toilers, whose labour 
is so necessary to the welfare and progress of mankind; 
who cannot possibly solve the problems of life by philo- 
sophical meditation, but whose souls are as dear to Cod as 
that of the recluse. And just as a school is best judged, 
not by the achievements of its few brilliant scholars, but by 
what it makes of the mass of its ordinary, commonplace 
. lads, so it is the glory of Christianity, that it is not only 

^ See an excellent lecture on ‘ Universal KeliL^non,’ hy V. Uice, 
U.A. (Madras: Lawrence Asylum J’ress, 1897). 
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welcomed by souls * naturally Christian/ but has the means 
to take hold of and transform the mediocre multitude, who 
in all levels of society are spiritually dull and worldly, 
together with the great masses and the outcasts, who have 
been contemptuously abandoned by other faiths, and for 
whom the philosophy of the Vedanta, in particular, has as 
yet done nothing. What has it dene for the women and 
the widows, the fallen and the oppressed, the pariahs, 
publicans, and sinners; while the religion of Christ has 
been all over the world seeking to save the lost ? Has it 
promoted popular education, the elevation of women, and 
good government; has it abolished caste and polygamy; 
driven away the dancing-girls from the temples; repressed 
vice and encouraged virtue ? 

‘ Was it this philosophy,’ asks the late Hishop Caldwell, ‘ which 
abolished female infanticide, the Meriah sacrifice, and the burning of 
widows? Is it this which is covering the country with a network of 
railways and telegraphs? Is^t this which has kindled among the 
native inhabitants of India the spirit of improvement and enterprise 
which is now apparent? What could ho expected of the plnlosojihy or 
apathy hut that It should leave things U\ take their course ? There is 
much real work now being done in India in the way of teaching truth, 
jaitting down evil, and promoting tlie public welfare; hut that work is 
being dune, n«)t by \’'edantists or quietists of any school, but Ijy 
Christians from luirnpe, whose highest philosojdiy is to do good, and 
by those natives of India who have been stimulated by the teaching and 
example of iuiropeans to choose a similar philosophy/ 

lufty years of Cknstian. influence have done more for 
the true welfare of India than a thousand years of the 
Vedanta. ' 

How has it thus come to pasr that the fates of the 
old Indian classics and of the Bible, their influence on the 
moral and social improvement of the world, have been so 
different? Covering the course of the world from the ’ 

' ‘ Krishna and the Bhagavad-gUa, pp. 37, 28. 
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creation to the final restitution of all things, the Bible is 
embedded in, and associated with, the past history of 
the race; yet it is not a preacher of ancient history or 
philosophy, but of the Living God, and of His relation to 
the living facts of to-day. Addressed to all men without 
distinction, and having intimate spiritual concerns with all 
men, it is the Book for the million, and deals with all the 
duties and problems of practical life. The late Dean 
Stanley calls the Bible the guiding book of the world’s 
history, and speaks of its ‘ insight into the wants of men 
far beyond the age in which it was written.’ He refers to 
that modern element which we find in the Bible ; to the 
enforcement of principles and duties which for years and 
centuries lay almost unperceived, but which are now seen 
to have been in accordance with the utmost requirements 
of philosophy and civilization. 

This is exactly what is wanting in the old religions, 
'riiere lacks in every one of them* the principles of pro¬ 
gress, and that element of universality which is Chris¬ 
tianity’s distinctive glory. They have no social promise 
in them. Their fatal lack of motive power, their imper¬ 
fect morality, and their incapacity to give vitality and 
vigour to their principles, is the secret of their failure. 
Social degeneracy is the historic outcome. There is no 
trace in them of any ‘ modern element,’ of universal adap¬ 
tation to the wants of men. They have reflected the 
climate, country, race, time, in which they arose; and 
vdiatever influence they may have exerted, they did not 
draw nations out of the beaten track in which they had 
lived. ‘Notwithstanding the material and political revo¬ 
lutions which they underwent,’ says M. (iuizot, ‘these 
ancient nations followed in the same ways, and retained 
the same propensities as before.’' For the old creeds are 
* ‘ Meditations on the Essence of Chrislianiiy,’ pp. 58, 59. 
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not fitted to harmonize with the intellectual, social, and 
moral progress of the modern world. Advancing civili¬ 
zation destroyed the religions of Greece and Rome as it 
is paralyzing the popular religions of India to-day. Only 
Christianity can bear ‘the brunt of advancing civiliza¬ 
tion.’ It is the only religion that comports with the 
march of modern progress, as represented by the fore¬ 
most nations of the world. ‘There is but one example 
of a religion,’ says Mr. Lecky, ‘which is not necessarily 
subverted by civilization, and that example is Chris¬ 
tianity.’* New and fresh among the old, decadent 
cultures, it has manifested, again and again in its history, 
remarkable vitality; w^hile it is also capable, by the 
regenerating power of its spiritual teachings and moral 
ideals, and by the new and higher type of manhood which 
these produce, of preparing any nation to assimilate the 
best results of progress, and to enter on a new and nobler 
social and political career: so vital is the connection 
between the highest religious thought and the moral and 
social life of a people. And what have all the philoso¬ 
phies and sciences of the world done for the regeneration 
and progress of mankind compared with the one truth— 
‘ is loveJ ? 

1 hat the moral forces of the ethnic religions are not 
capable of uplifting and regenerating society is strikingly 
seen in India to-day; while we have ample proofs of the 
transforming and elevating power of Christianity. And 
this is freely admitted by Hindus themselves. It was byt 
a few years ago that a Brahman official, to whom the 
Madras Government gave the important duty of writing 
the ‘Progress Report’ of the Presidency, pointed out that 
from a Hindu standpoint there was no hope for the social 
amelioration of the out-caste pariahs within Hindiiism. 

‘ Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe,’ vol. i., p. 306. 
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There was but one way for them to rise, and that was to 
renounce Hinduism, and accept either Mohammedanism 
or Christianity. A still more emphatic testimony was 
borne by the Brahman Commissioner of the census of 
1891, for the State of Travancore, and submitted in a 
State paper to the native Prince: 

* The heroism 0^ raising the low from the slough of debaserifent is 
an element of civilization unknown to ancient India. But for the 
Christian missionaries in the country these humble orders would for 
ever remain unraised. The Brahman community of Southern India 
are not doing for the lower classes what the casteless Britisher is 
doing for them. The credit of this philanthropy, of going to the 
homes of the low', the distressed, and the dirty, putting the shoulder 
to the wheel of depraved humanity, belongs to the foreigner.’ 

Again, let a native paper ^ point out the source of the 
impulse that has given rise to female education and 
medical relief for women : 

‘ The Christian missionary must be ^esteemed to be one of the 
greatest benefactors of our country. ... He has honeycombed the 
land with girls’ schools. . . . With the .wonderful aggressiveness 
characteristic of their vigorous race, a body of devoted women have 
come to live in India, to minister to the relief of the sick and educate 
the ignorant. . . . It is a matter of standing reproach us that wcare 
not able to do half as much as the Christian missitjnaries nre doing tor 
us. Where are the hospitals for Hindu ladies founded by the Hindu 
religious organizations? Where are the Hindu women who, inlliienced 
by //leir religion, are willing to devote their lives to the service 
of their sisters? The cause of the absence of such devotion is due 
to the different ideas that have been taught to llieiii, and in a 

w'ay to render them useless to themselves and other wtnueii. It is wc, 
. %c men of India, that have to bear the blame. We diUl-r in many 
respects from the views of ii^ssionaries, but they are a great object- 
lesson as to what immense good men and women can do to others.’ 

And once more: the standard of social morality has 
"considerably improved in India in recent years, as seen 
* The Madras Hindu, 
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especially in the anti-Nautch movement, which seeks to 
discountenance the performances of temple dancing-girls, 
whose presence at public functions and private enter¬ 
tainments has from time immemorial been considered 
indispensable. In connection with this movement, the 
necessity of something being done to reclaim this un¬ 
fortunate class is being recognised, though the Indian 
reformers see no hope of help from their own people, and 
appeal to Christians. 

* There is plenty of scope for active work,’ said the Social Refonner 
of Madras recently, ‘ not only for policemen, but for earnest men and 
women—of course, among Christians. Our countrymen must pardon 
us for this piece of plain speaking, as they have never shown the 
least anxiety to reclaim the fallen : for once fallen always fallen would 
appear l>c their maxim.’ 

Testimony such as this, coming as it does from reflec¬ 
tive Hindu minds, shows clearly the direction in which 
hope for India lies, k can hardly come from any revival 
of the past, if such a thing were possible; for history 
would only repeat itself. The spirit of progress is abroad 
in the country. The educated classes are not satisfied 
with the existing state of things—in politics, in society, 
or in religion. They want something else in all these 
departments of life, and to become better men and 
citizens. Many desire to modify the existing form of 
government, so as to meet their felt needs and aspirations. 
Others are thoroughly dissatisfied with the social customs 
of the country; they are conscious that Hindu society is 
anything but what it ought to be, and desire some very 
radical reforms. And, then, the^jducation which they have 
received has opened the eyes of a large number to the fact 
that their religion has become formal and superficial, and 
fails to touch the innermost recesses of the heart. And 
so they desire to purify it, to divest it of its superstitions, 
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and, if possible, to animate the dry bones ^Yith some vivi¬ 
fying force. Thus, the desire for change in all these 
directions is not a mere idle desire; it is a desire to 
change for the better, and is itself a most hopeful sign. 
It is undoubtedly due to the foreign influences at work in 
the country ; and the fact needs to be realized that these 
three great movements—political, social, religious—have 
arise?i simultaneously ; and are designed to progress together^ 
and on similar lines, as they have done in other lands. 

But here we are confronted with a singular anomaly to 
which reference has already been made (p. 15). While the 
changes desired in the political and social spheres is a 
change onward^ in the direction of the progressive insti¬ 
tutions of the West, the proposed change that holds the 
ground at present in the field of religion is a change back- 
tvard to the ancient thought and ideals of the East. In 
political and social matters faith is to be exercised in the 
principles of evolutionary development and progressive life ; 
while in religious matters, which form the foundation of 
the other two, a retrogressive step, is to be taken. Such 
guides as the late Swami Yivekanaiida and Mrs. Annie 
Besant have affirmed that the future ^greatness of India 
must rest, not on going forward with the rest of the world, 
but on going back to the spiritual teachings of the past. 
They would recall India to her ancient knowledge and 
ancient worship. But the stubborn fact to be noted is 
that they did not save the country from degenerating. 
A tree is judged by its fruits. If the ancient spirituality 
* was so lofty, why was it Jiot retained ? Why has it not 
been a mighty conse^ing power throughout the land ? 
And why should the late Sir Madhava Rao, an eminent 
Hindu statesman, have had to confess that no community 
on the face of the earth suffers more from self-created 
evils than the Hindu community? Why has India become 
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the most illiterate land in the world ? Is the present moral 
exhaustion only an accident, or a natural development of 
the seed sown long ago in the religious philosophies of 
the East ? A Bengali gentleman some time ago wrote the 
following; 

* There is something rotten in our constitution, which no medicament 
can touch. When the springs of good have run dry, there is no hope 
for the people. Given the necessary force of character, and voluntary 
effort may raise beautiful constructions. Without it progress is no more 
possible than the saving of life by stimulants when the vital forces are 
failing. The sap has ceased to circulate in our national life, for the 
great soil of character is parched.’ 

And instead of planting some living seed of moral effort 
into this impaired national life, the present leaders would 
advise the people to go back to the soil where the germs of 
the present moral listlessncss and decay were sown. But 
is there any hope that by seeking once more the fountain¬ 
head, the stream may* be made to take a different 
course from that which it has actually pursued ? Is 
the present state of, Hindu society the legitimate or 
the perverted outcome of the ancient philosophy of the 
universe, which taught that the supreme effort was to 
shake off every mode of personal existence, and to be 
out of the world for ever, in the unbroken repose of 
absorption or nh'vana ? Pantheistic thought has always 
exercised a paralyzing influence on all moral and human 
life. 

And a revival of dead institutions is impossible. The 
oUIlm- ideals have Ijeen played out, and it is folly appealing* 
to them once more. No nation Itas ever gone back to its 
early past, its cradle-bed. 'J'he golden age is before us, not 
behind; and distance—a subtle artist—always lends a false 
sheen and glory to objects that are far away. A faith that * 
lives on the credit of its past is not a living faith. A 
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religion unable to do valiant and righteous work in the 
present is one that the world can easily spare. The 
religions that look backward have no hope beyond them¬ 
selves ; the religion that looks forward is prophetic, and 
believes in a Living God, whose purposes widen as the 
ages roll. It is impossible to arrest India in its material, 
social, and political advance; nor would any true friend 
of the people desire it: only India must have the sa??ie 
guiding and controlling principle that is moulding and 
ennobling Western nations, and which interprets the life 
around us, and not the life of centuries ago. The present 
Hindi! reaction against a foreign will—the resurrection of 
the national spirit which is now challenging the West— 
cannot but gain respect for the patriotism that inspires it; 
but much of the clamour for a ‘ revival of ancient Hinduism' 
is mere idle talk, and very few who advocate it really under¬ 
stand what they mean by it: it is an appeal to a false 
sentiment rather than a responte to sincere conviction. 
With some, indeed, we would fain believe that it is the re- 
quickening of a long-dormant religions sense; and there is no 
way of recovering a lost spirituality but to become spiritual 
here and now, and to have the moral exhaustion repaired, 
the failing vital forces renewed, through faith in the Living 
God, the perennial Source of spirit life for all souls. 

With reference to the ‘ Hindu Revivalism,’ a remarkable 
communication appeared not long since from a Eriihman 
correspondent in an Indian paper,' from which we quote 
the following: 

k 

‘ It*is a well-known biolo^cal truth that the continued existence of 
any type depends on its capacVty toadapt itself to altered environments ; 
and the principle holds good of all human institutions. Voii can iu> 
more make feudalism flourish in England to-day than you can make 


' The Madras Mai!. 
20 
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the religion of the Puranas or Vedas serve the Hindus of to-day. . . . 
The very fact that the ancient institutions died out is a proof that they 
had ceased to suit the community. . - . Whatever of the older forces 
still at work can be profitably utilized should still be used, but the im¬ 
portant thing is to recognise clearly that there can be no going back 
to V'edic times, and that the present state of things cannot long continue 
unchanged. ... It is a sheer waste of time and energy to infuse life 
into the drj^ bones of an ancient system. It is reformation^ and not 
revival^ that is wanted. ’ 


The Veda and the Vedanta will ever stand out among 
* the monumental achievements of the human mind ’; 
they will always be deeply interesting studies of a phase of 
thought through which a nation has passed; but as a key 
to existence, as a practical guidd of life, as a stimulus to 
moral energy, what can they accomplish ? To suppose 
that they discovered the highest doctrine, the final philo¬ 
sophy of religion, is to deny the doctrine of evolution, to 
reverse the order of human development. In the various 
religious Scriptures of thfc world, as in other things, there 
is a ‘survival of the fittest'; and that will survive which 
speaks most closely, not so much to the intellect as to the 
conscience and the heart of men and women, learned and 
unlearned, in the ^.V'est and in the East. There is nothing 
derogatory in this to ‘ the sacred books of the East ’; they 
had a place to fill, and some noble thoughts, as we have 
seen, to contribute to the religious system of the world. 

And Vedantic thought is so thoroughly Indian that 
lh(.‘ Imh'an Christianity of the future will of necessity take a 
\’c(lrintic colouring. Each nation of the world and each 
great religion is the manifestation of a human want; and the* 
denuind of the Indian heart is fSr a fixed, unchangeable 
foundation on which the soul may rest amid the changes of 
this fleeting world. The Clod Avhom India seeks and must 
find is a God who i.s Eternal and Unchangeable, and who* 
abides in the heart, whose true home is the inmost soul of 
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man. The West has to learn from the East, and the East 
from the West. The questions raised by the Vedanta will 
have to pass into Christianity if the best minds of India 
are to embrace it • and the Church of the ‘ farther East' 
will doubtless contribute something to the thought of 
Christendom of the science of the soul, and of the omni- 
penetrativeness and immanence of Deity. 

It is no accident, but a Divine purpose, that has brought 
the East and the West together, so that each may recognise 
the other’s strength, and understand and appreciate each 
other’s best ideals. Just as the religion of Christ triumphed 
over the religions of Greece and Rome, not by destroying, 
but by absorbing from Greek philosophy and literature, and 
from Roman jurisprudence and government, all in them 
that was good and true, so will it be in India. Christ will 
yet satisfy the spiritual hunger and thirst to which the great 
religious ideas of the East only give expression ; and India, 
while retaining and transmitting something of her idealistic 
and mystic passion and subtle thought, her desire to be 
liberated from her past and present Karma by entrance 
into a life that shall dispel the shadows, will surely find 
the enlightening revelation of the Gospel to be in complete 
accord with the best sentiments of her best minds, the 
true realization of the visions of her seers, the real 
fulfilment of the longings of her sages. 


‘ God Mim>cli' is wefivinL;, 
Bringing out the \\orl<rs dark niysicry, 
In the light of faith and history ; 

And as \vel> and woof diminish. 

Comes thel^rand and glorious finish, 
When begin the Golden Ages, 

Long foretold by .seers and sngt-s.' 


ElUoi Stock, Paternoster London, 



